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BEAR-HUNTING.* 


ALL men who are eloquent on the 
cruelty of hunting, beat their wives. 
That is a general rule, admitting of 
no exceptions. There is another. 
All men who stammer on the cruelty 
of hunting, are beaten by their wives. 
Fortunately these classes are not nu- 
merous, otherwise we should be a 
cock-pecked and hen-pecked gene- 
ration. Humanity, in the long run, 
rejoices in pursuing unto the death, 
on foot or horseback, lions, tigers, 
bears, wolves, hyenas, foxes, marts, 
and hares. Were you to talk to him- 
self of the cruelty of killing a lion, 
he would stun you with a roar of de- 
rision—to a tiger, his stripes would 
wax blacker and brighter in contempt 
—to a bear, he would hug you to 
his heart, as the choicest of all ima- 
ginable ninnies—to a wolf, he would 
suspect you of being a man-trap— 
to a hyena, he would laugh ia your 
face—to a fox, he would give you 
such a brush as you never had in 
your life—to a mart, he would look 
so sweet upon you that you would be 
scented like a milliner—to a hare, he 
would prick up his ears in vain emu- 
lation of the length of your own, and 
wonder to see an ass among the 
Bipeds. They all perfectly well know 
that they were made to be hunted— 
that they are provided, to fit them for 
that end, with certain organs and 
members, which otherwise would be, 
comparatively speaking, of little or 
no use, and would get so rusty, that 


ere long the creatures would be al- 
most incapable of locomotion, and 
would absolutely die of fat—the most 
cruel death in all the catalogue. 
Therefore, let Sir John Brute and 
Jerry Sneak henceforth—on the sub- 
ject of hunting—belong to the dumb 
animals. 

Lion-hunting and tiger-hunting are 
merely ee on a considerably 
larger scale ;—wolf-hunting and fox- 
hunting are the same modified by cli- 
mate ;—of mart and hare-hunting, 
more hereafter ;—but of bear-hunt- 
ing it is now our intention to speak, 
under the guidance and direction of 
our sporting friend Mr Lloyd, who 
was born under Ursa Major, and 
does credit to the celestial sign of 
Bruin. 

The passion of the chase is strong 
in Mr Lloyd’s constitution. It seems 
for years to have been his ruling pas- 
sion, and to have made him a perfect 
model of perpetual motion. But like 
all other passions, ruling or ruled, it 
can be thrown off ad libitum by a 
strong-bodied, strong-minded man. 
All of them, we hold, are in our 
own power, and at our own disposal. 
True, that while they are at their 
acme they hurry us away like whirl- 
winds. But then they are whirlwinds 
of our own raising, and we are still 
the magicians who can either allay 
the storm, or leap out of it, down 
upon the soft calm green of tranquil- 
lity and peace. Take ambition. You 
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see the same man mad for power or 
fame in spring, and in summer lying 
half-asleep on a hillside, conversing 
dreamily with the clouds. Take 
Love. In May, a young gentleman 
knows of the existence in this world 
but of one auburn-haired, hazel-eyed, 
fragile-figured angel, with a slim an- 
kle and small foot—and on the twelfth 
of August he is flirting with a red- 
headed Highland goatherdess, sup- 
ported on pedestals barely human, 
and the terror of all worms. Just so 
with any other sport. In Werme- 
landand Dalecarlia, Mr Lloyd’s whole 
soul was filled with bears. Then and 
there, 


** How easy was a bush supposed a bear !” 


In sleep, Bruin hugged him in his 
arms—awake, Bruin hobbled “ be- 
fore that inward eye which is the 
bliss of solitude.’ Between sleep- 
ing and waking, one cry was in his 
ears—* The Bear—the Bear!” And 
had he died of fever—which, thank 
Heaven, he did not—he would have 
confounded his medical and religious 
attendants—both alike ghostly—with 
apostrophes to Bruin. Occasionally 

e violence of his passion was a 
little relieved by a slight and tran- 
sient change of its object—a wolf, 
for example, a lynx, a capercailzie, 
or a salmon. But we defy any 
man to cherish a permanent pas- 
sion for a wolf. ’Tis a dirty, din- 
gy-coloured, lean, hungry, cruel, 
cowardly brute, whom ’twould be 
paying an undeserved compliment to 

ill otherwise than ina pitfall, into 
which no sooner does the villain play 
plump, than his base heart dies with- 
in him; he coils himself up like a 
sick turnspit, pretends for a while 
to be a carcass, and, ere long, is so, 
out of pure, filthy bodily fear. As 
for your lynx, he is a person with 
whom we have little or no acquaint- 
ance ; but, though sharp-sighted 
enough, we believe, he seems to be 
an insignificant devil; if not really 
scarce, he generally contrives to 
make himself so; and it is not to be 
supposed that a man of Mr Lloyd’s 
abilities would give himself the trou- 
ble to pursue such a pitiful indivi- 
dual. Of the capercailzie on his pine, 
and of the salmon in his pool, heaven 
forfend that we should ever speak 
in any other terms but those of the 
highest respect and admiration, But 
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the feathered and the finned people, 
the one dwelling in air, and the other 
in water, do not readily enter into 
the same day or night-dream with the 
bear, to whom they have little, indeed 
no resemblance, but are entitled— 
each per se—to the whole of our 
imagination. Accordingly, though, 
throughout these most amusing and 
interesting volumes, they do now and 
then whirr from the forests and 
plunge in the floods, the bear is the 
prevailing, paramount, and predomi- 
nant object of our friend’s passion. 
He scampers in every paragraph, and 
gives up the ghost at the end of every 
chapter. The whole work is delight- 
fully redolent of hides and tallow; 
and so full is our faney at this mo- 
ment of images of bears, that the 
very hands now tracing this rambling 
article, seem covered with hair,— 

“ Very paws, as you might say ;” 
and most alarming would they be, 
were they to squeeze the “ downy 
fist,’ and encircle the tender waist, 
of a virgin in the Gallopade. 

There is something exceedingly 
contemptible in visiting, now-a-days, 
France and Italy, Paris and Rome. 
The talk of such tourists is wersh in- 
deed—nay, young gentlemen are tire- 
some at table who have gone up or 
down the Rhine. All the world and 
his wife have visited all the cities in 
Europe. But give us for our love 
and money, a man like Mr Lloyd, a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a sports- 
man, who has swept on _ skidor 
through the frozen forests of Scandi- 
navia. Snow is inspiring, and ice 
bracing to the nerves of the soul; in 
narrating adventures in such a clime 
and country, a man’s style gets as 
glowing and ruddy as his cheeks— 
as rapid as the motion of his limbs 
on snow-skates;—in writing about 
bears, he leaps over a chasm with 
as much agility as in hunting them— 
and his reader never falls asleep, so 
anxious is he to be in at the death. 

As for picturesque description of 
scenery, our author seems to have 
lost no time in looking at it, and he 
loses none in describing it; but he 
apa us many striking touches as 
1e moves along, and at the close of 
the volume, we feel that our imagi- 
nation has been enriched with ma- 
terials out of which to form to itself 
Scandinavian forest scenery at once 
singular and magnificent, Some 
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night-bivouacks are painted with 
great spirit. 

We admire Mr Lloyd. He is a fine 
specimen of an English gentleman, 
bold, free, active, intelligent, ob- 
servant, good-humoured, and gene- 
rous,—no would-be wit—no paltry 
painter of the picturesque,—above 
all, no pedant and philosopher, for- 
sooth—like your paid on rofes- 
sional vagrants, who go up as down 
a country book-making, and article- 
mongering to order, haunted all the 
while by the image of some far-off 
editor or publisher, and living at inns 
like bagmen, at the rate of two gui- 
neas a-sheet. Mr Lloyd’s mind was 
wholly engrossed by his own wild 
and adventurous Scandinavian life ; 
but when it was flown, he then be- 
gan to lead it over again in imagina- 
tion,—and, lo ! “ Field Sports of the 
North of Europe !” 

Mr Lloyd, it appears, was four 
years wandering over almost all parts 
of Scandinavia. In the summer of 
1827, he lived at some eighty miles to 
the northward of Carlstad, a town 
situated at the northern extremity 
of the noble lake Wenern, among the 
largest and finest in Europe. The 
province of Wermeland is about a 
hundred and fifty miles in length, by 
one hundred in breadth, containing 
about 150,000 inhabitants. The more 
northern parts are hilly, mountain- 
ous, almost one continued forest— 
studded with numerous fine lakes, 
and watered by several large streams. 
Of the multitude of lakes we may 
form some idea, from the parish of 
Tuna in Norrland, which is com- 
monly said to contain as many lakes 
as there are days in the year. 
Throughout the whole range which 
separates Sweden from Norway, na- 
ture assumes a most imposing aspect, 
and is sometimes seen on a magnifi- 
cent scale. 

There the winter is most severe, 
the snow usually remaining on the 
ground six months; but the summers 
are, in general, excessively warm, 
and vegetation proportionately rapid 
and rich. The principal river in 
Wermeland is the Klar, which, rising 
in the Norwegian mountains, after a 
course of three hundred miles, falls 
into the Wenern, near Carlstad. Mr 
Lloyd fixed his residence at a small 
hamlet, called Stjern, near the Klar, 
and on the bank of a lake eight or 
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nine miles long, the Rada. He oc- 
cupied a single room, twenty feet 
square, in a peasant’s cottage. Its 
great comfort was a large open fire- 
place or hearth—much needed—for 
on one occasion, when a friend had 
paid him a visit from Stockholm, 
some port wine, which he had brought 
along with him, and over which they 
had been enjoying themselves—as 
was right—in a sort of Noctes Am- 
brosiane, till past midnight—Tem- 
perance Societies would not do there 
—was next morning frozen into so 
solid a mass, that they were unable 
to get a drop of it out of the bottles. 
Here he soon formed the friendship 
of Mr Falk, head-ranger or chief hunt- 
ing-master of the Wermeland forests, 
which title alone would have given 
him the rank of a captain in the Swe- 
dish army. But in addition to this, 
and in consequence of his meritorious 
services in having ridded the coun- 
try of very many noxious animals, 
he had received the honorary title 
of Hof Jagmiastre, or Hunting-master 
to the Court, which put him on the 
footing of a colonel. He was a tall 
and handsome man, about forty years 
of age; his appearance, with which 
his actions fully accorded, denoting 
him to be possessed of great quick- 
ness and intelligence. Ir the different 
shalls, or battues, which he had com- 
manded, he had killed, many of them 
with his own gun, 100 bears—but in 
all his conflicts never had received a 
wound. This gentleman found Mr 
Lloyd an apt scholar; and under his 
tuition the Englishman soon became 
as good a chasseur as in all Sweden. 
Mr Lloyd gives many interesting de- 
tails of the domestic economy and 
character of the Swedish peasantry ; 
and his volumes are well worth buy- 
ing for the sake of these alone; but 
at present we have less to do with 
the boors than the bears—and there- 
fore must forget our landlord, Sven 
Jansson, though somewhat of a bear 
himself, for sake of the veritable Bruin. 

But one moment of dogs. Mr 
Lloyd had three :—Brunette, with 
pricked ears, and, but for her tail, 
which turned over her back, like a 
fox. She was a great coward, and 
frightened almost out of her senses 
at the sight or smell of a wild beast, 
but incomparable at capercailzies. 
Hector was black, with ears pricked, 
tail curled, and in appearance a cur, 
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Mr Lloyd piivchased him in Norway, 
from acelebrated bear-hunter, named 
Daniel Anderson, residing at a place 
called Tissjéberget, who said he had 
killed in his day sixty bears, and thir- 
teen of them with the aid of Hector. 
But Mr Lloyd had to exclaim— 


“ Heu quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore !” 


For he by no means turned out the 
capital dog his master’s representa- 
tion had led him to expect. The 
third was Paijas, or Harlequin,—of a 
good size, very strongly built, and, 
with the exception of his toes, which 
were white, he was of a coal-black 
colour,—his ears were pricked,—and 
his tail, which was bushy, he usually 
carried much in the manner of a fox, 
while his countenance depicted, and 
truly, a great deal of courage. He, 
too, was a Norwegian, and present- 
ed to Mr Lleyd by Mr Falk. But 
he was old, and somewhat worn, 
and now incapable of great exertion, 
though in his younger days, a better 
dog for bears had never been seen 
in that part of Sweden. In his puppy- 
hood, the first time he saw a bear, he 
flew at his head, and attempted to 
fasten, but was seized in the iron 
paws of the brute, and dashed with 
violence on the snow; his master, at 
that time a celebrated chasseur, 
came to the rescue; but Harlequin 
ever after tempered his courage with 
caution, and would hang on the 
hind-quarters of Bruin, worrying 
him for leagues through the woods. 
Such were Mr Lloyd's four-foot- 
ed friends, with the two latter of 
which he did wonders. At one 
time, that noble animal, the Elk, 
abounded in all parts of Scandinavia. 
But Mr Lloyd tells us it is now sel- 
dom to be seen, and then ouly in par- 
ticular districts—the line of demar- 
cation running between Sweden and 
Norway a hundred miles to the 
northward of hisabode. Roebuck and 
red-deer are there, too, to be found ; 
and rein-deer are still numerous in 
the north, Mr Lloyd having fallen in 
with them in a wild state, as well 
upon the Hardanger and Douvre 
mountains in Norway, as upon the 
range of hilis separating Swedish 
from Norwegian Lapland. But now 
for bears. 

A bear is a fine fellow—whether 
white, black, brown, or grizzled—pug- 
nacious, voracious, salacious, and sa- 
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gacious ;—at times full of fun and 
frolic as O’ Doherty—next hour grave 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
—to-day feeding contentedly, like Sir 
Richard Phillips, on vegetables—to- 
morrow, like any alderman, devour- 
ing an ox. Always rough and ready, 
his versatility is beyond all admira- 
tion. Behold him for months sound 
asleep, as if in church—he awakes, 
and sucks his paws with alacrity and 
elegance—then away over the snows 
like a hairy hurricane. He richly de- 
serves hunting for the highest consi- 
derations—and for the lowest, only 
think on—Pomatum. 

The Scandinavian bear—generally 

a dark brown—but frequently black, 

and then he is largest--and some- 

times silver—for you seldom see two 

skins altogether alike—is, as we have 

hinted, fond of flesh; but ants and 

vegetables compose his principal” 

food. Indeed, that excellent autho- 

rity, Mr Falk, very justly observes, 

that an animal which is able to de- 

vour a moderate-sized cow in twenty- 

four hours, would, if flesh formed 

the chief part of its sustenance, de- 

stroy all the herds in the country. 

He thinks that the destruction which 

the bear commits upon cattle is often 

owing to the latter attacking him in 

the first instance; for, when provoked 

by the bellowing and pursuit of him, 

which not unfrequently commence 

as soon as they get a view of him, 

he then displays his superior strength, 

falls foul of them, and eats them up 

before sunset. Bears, Mr Falk says, 

may reside in the neighbourhood of 

cattle for years without doing them 

any injury, if they will but keep quiet; 

yet it is equally notorious that they 

will sometimes visit herds solely from 

the desire of prey. Young bears sel- 

dom molest cattle; but old bears, 

after having been insulted by them, 
and eaten a few, often become very 
destructive, and passionately fond of 
beef. Beef every day, however, palls 
on the palate of a bear, just as tou- 
jours perdriz did on that of Henry 
the Fourth of France. Accordingly, 
he varies his diet judiciously, by an 
intermixture of roots, the leaves and 
small branches of the aspen, moun- 
tain-ash, and other trees, such suc- 
culent plants as angelica and moun- 
tain-thistle, and berries, to which he 
is very partial—during the autumn 
devouring vast quantities of ripe 
cranberries, blaeberries, raspberries, 
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strawberries, cloud-berries, and other 
berries common to the Scandinavian 
forests; and there can be no doubt 
that in a garden he would be an ugly 
customer among the grozets. Ripe 
corn he also eats, and seating him- 
self on his haunches in a field of it, 
he collects, with his outstretched 
arms, nearly a sheaf at a time—what 
a contrast to Ruth!—and munches 
the ears at his leisure. By way of 
condiment, he sucks honey—plun- 
dering the peasants of their bee- 
hives; and, to subdue the excess of 
sweetness, he ever and anon takes a 
mouthful of ants, of which the taste 
is known to all amateurs of acids 
to be pungent. “ If any of these little 
creatures,” quoth Professor Nill- 
son, “ sting him in a tender part, he 
becomesangry immediately, and scat- 
ters around the whole ant-hill.” That 
is scarcely decorous in a “ budge 
doctor of the stoic fur;” but it is 
good exercise, and promotes diges- 
tion. Mr Lloyd says, “ This may be 
perfectly true, for all I know to the 
contrary; if so, however, I appre- 
hend the bear is generally in an ill- 
humour with the ants; because, 
wherever I have met with any of 
their nests at which the bear had 
been feeding, they had most com- 
monly been turned inside out.” On 
the other hand, when a bear gets old, 
grows sick, and dies, the ants pay 
him back in his own coin; and, with- 
out getting angry, pick him—poma- 
tum and all—to the bones. This, in 
Scandinavia—as elsewhere—is called 
tit for tat. 

During the summer, of course, the 
bear is always as lean as a post— 
but in autumn, as fat as a pillow. 
He is not often found in poor hilly 
countries, but in the wildest recesses 
of the forest, where there are mo- 
rasses and wild wood-fruit in abun- 
dance. These are his favourite haunts. 
Towards the end of October, he 
leaves off eating altogether for that 
year; his bowels and stomach be- 
come quite empty, and contracted 
into a very small compass, while 
the extremity of them is closed by 
an indurated substance, which in 
Sweden is called tappen. He re- 
tires to his den, and very wisely falls 
asleep. Professor Nillson avers he 
gets fatter and fatter in his slumbers 
on to the end of February; but Mr 
Lloyd is sceptical on that point; be- 


cause, says he, “ in the first place, it 
seems contrary to reason ; and, in the 
next, I do not know how the point 
is to be ascertained.” Here we 
take part with the hunter against the 
Professor; yet one thing is certain,. 
that, let the bear be killed at what 
period of the winter he may, our 
gentleman or lady is always embon- 
point, nor can you feel his ribs. He 
retains his fat from the time he lies 
down in the early part of winter, till 
he rises in spring; and that is. surely: 
as much, if not more, than you can 
have any reason to expect. As 
spring approaches, he shakes off his 
lethargy—parts with his tappen— 
and enters on a new career of cows, 
ants, branches, plants, honey, berries, 
and corn. Rarely—and but very 
rarely—he passes his tappen during 
wiamnai then he becomesascare- 
crow. At first his stomach is nice, 
and he eats sparingly—not more, per- 
haps, than a large dog; confining him- 
self to ants and other delicacies, till 
his stomach has resumed its natural 
tone, and then he devours almost 
every thing edible that comes in his 
way, according to his usual practice: 
during the preceding autumn. 

The story of the bear sucking his 
paws fornourishment,Mr Lloydjustly 
says, has long since been exploded ; 
but still he does suck his paws—and 
the question is—Why? Mr Lloyd 
says, he has reason to believe that the 
bear obtains a new skin on the balls 
of his feet during the winter. If, 
therefore, he does suck his paws— 
and there is generally some truth in 
all old beliefs—may it not be done, 
he asks, for the purpose of facilita- 
ting this operation of nature? We 
think it is very likely so. Some tame 
bears in our author’s possession, were 
constantly sucking or mumbling their 
paws; the operation, which was of- 
ten continued for hours together, 
being attended with a a 
kind of noise, which might be hear 
at some distance. In consequence 
of this, their legs or feet were co- 
vered with saliva, or rather foam, 
which by ignorant people might not 
improbably be taken for the milk 
which it was at one time said the 
bear was in the habit of extracting 
from his paws. But it was not the 
want of food that caused Mr Lloyd's 
bears to be so continually mouthing, 
fer they were seen to be thus en 
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gaged most commonly immediately 
after they had been fed. 

It is a calumny against the cubs to 
assert, that when first born they are 
mishapen lumps, which the mother 
licks into form. They are no more 
mishapen lumps than the young of 
other animals—say man—but “bears 
in miniature.” The lady-mother bear 
is generally confined about the end 
of January, or in the course of Fe- 
bruary, and has from one to four at 
a birth. She suckles her progeny 
until summer is well advanced; and 
should she happen to be enceinte 
again in the same year, she does not 
suffer her former cubs to share her 
den next winter, but prepares quar- 
ters for them in the neighbour- 
hood, within an easy walk. The suc- 
ceeding summer, however, she is fol- 
lowed by both litters, who pass the 
ensuing winter all together in the 
mother’s den. Some people have 
talked of seeing thirty bears in one 
squad scampering through the Swe- 
dish woods. But they are not gre- 

rious; and such tales are either 

ies altogether, or a double family, 
with Madame Mére at their head, 
amounting, perhaps, to some half 
dozen souls, have been multiplied by 
wonder into a whole regiment. 

The bear is a fast and good swim- 
mer—quite a Byron. In hot weather 
he bathes frequently, and runs about 
to dry himself in the air and sun, 
just like an Edinburgh citizen on the 
beach at Portobello. All the world 
knows he is a capital climber, and 
like ourselves, or any other rational 
animal, on descending trees or pre- 
cipices, always comes down back- 
wards. Ina natural state he walks 
well on his hind-legs, and in that po- 
sition can carry the heaviest burdens. 
Professor Nillson, erudite in bears, 
says, that he has been seen walking on 
his hinder feet along a small tree that 
stretched across a river, bearing a 
dead horse in his fore-paws. He is 
very fleet—continues to grow until 
his twentieth, and lives until his fif- 
tieth year. The Scandinavian bear 
occasionally attains to a very great 
size. Mr Lloyd killed one that weigh- 
ed four hundred and sixty pounds— 
and as it was in the winter-time, when 
his stomach was contracted, he was 
probably lighter by fifty or sixty 
pounds than he would have been du- 
ring the autumnal months. The Pro- 
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fessor speaks of one that, when slun 
on a pole, ten men could with dif- 
ficulty carry a short distance, and 
that weighed, he thinks, not less than 
seven hundred and fifty pounds Eng. 
lish. It was killed during the au. 
tumnal months; and it had so enor 
mous a stomach, as almost to re- 
semble a cow inecalf. After recei- 
ving several balls, he dashed at the 
cordon of people who surrounded 
him, and severely wounded seven of 
them in succession—one, in thirty- 
seven different places, and so se- 
riously in the head that his brains 
were visible. One of Mr Falk’s un- 
der-keepers assured Mr Lloyd, that 
he had killed even much larger, 
the fat of which alone weighed one 
hundred pounds—and its wrists were 
so immense, that with both of his own 
two huge hands, he was unable te 
span either of them by upwards of 
aninch. “ It was,’ says Mr Lloyd, 
“a Daniel Lambert among his spe- 
cies,’—or rather an Irish giant. The 
powers of such animals must be in- 
deed tremendous—for as the Swedes 
say, “ together with the wit of one 
man, he has the strength of ten.” 
Sometimes they climb on to the roofs 
of cow-houses; tear them off; and 
having thus gained admittance to the 
inmates, they slaughter and carry 
them away, by shoving or lifting them 
through the aperture by which they 
themselves had entered. Capital 
Cracksmen. Mr Lloyd heard of a 
bear that, in the agonies of death, 
thinking he had got his opponent in 
his arms, hugged a tree, and tore it 
up by the roots in his fall. Inferior 
animals he strikes at once with his 
aws on the fore part of the head, 
aying bare the whole skull and beat- 
ing it in; but Mr Lloyd never knew 
of any case in which a bear either 
hugged a person in his ¢crms, or 
struck at him with his forepaw in 
the same manner as a tiger or a cat. 
He seems to tumble men down, and 
then to fasten his teeth in their ams 
or throat. A Swedish boor alleged, as 
the reason of this difference in Bruin’s 
procedure with men and animals, 
that “he supposed he was forbidden 
by Providence.’ Mr Lloyd gives us 
many anecdotes of the strength and 
ferocity of bears. On one occasion 
a bear dashed in among some cattle, 
and first dispatching a sheep, slew a 
well-grown heifer, and carried it over 
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a strong fence of four or five feet in 
height into a wood. Having been 
frightened from his prey, he abscond- 
ed, and the peasants, felling several 
trees, placed them over the dead car- 
cass. But Bruin soon returned to 
the spot, and having by his enormous 
strength removed the trees, he had 
not left an ounce of flesh on the 
bones—and of the bones themselves 
but a few fragments. 

Yet bears seldom—never—eat up 
the young children that watch the 
herds. Occasionally they devour a 
woman; but only when she foolishly 
attacks them, as in a case recorded 
by Doctor Mellerlong, who was an 
eye-witness to a hand, which was all 
that was left by a bear, of a woman 
who had chosen to hit him on the 
head with a billet of wood. Jan 
Finne, one of Mr Lloyd’s Swedish 
friends, informed him that a bull was 
attacked by a rather small bear in 
the forest, when, striking his horns 
into his assailant, he pinned him 
against a tree. In this situation they 
were both found dead ; the bull from 
starvation, and the bear from wounds. 
A bear is a match for a dozen wolves. 
Daniel Jansson, one of Mr Lloyd’s 
guides, informed him that once du- 
ring the chase, when he and his com- 

anions were far behind both the 

ear and a dog that was pursuing 
him, a drove of five wolves—as they 
knew by their tracks in the snow—at- 
tacked and devoured the dog. They 
had afterwards attacked the bear, but 
after a severe conflict, as was appa- 
rent from the state of the snow, and 
the quantity of hair both from the 
bear and the wolves that was lying 
about the place, the bear came o 
victorious, and was afterwards killed 
by the hunters, with his skin useless 
from the bites of the wolves. Jan 
Finne mentioned two instances of 
bears having been killed by wolves 
—in the one case, seven wolves, and 
in the other, eleven, having been en- 
gaged in the combat. From the im- 
mense powers of the bear, if his hind- 
quarters were protected, as in his 

en, Mr Lloyd thinks he would be a 
match for at least a score of wolves. 
He frequently attacks horses. With 
one of his terrible paws the ferocious 
brute keeps his hold of the poor 
horse, while with the other, he retards 
his progress by grasping at the trees. 
He thus destroys—and then devours 
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him. Sometimes the bear, by grasp- 
ing with one of his paws at the sur- 
rounding trees, as he is carried along 
by the wounded horse, tears them 
up by the roots. But if the tree 
stands fast, so does the horse—such 
is the enormous power of the bear’s 
muscular arm. ‘That a bear should 
run down a horse, seems strange ; 
but Swedish horses are often not 
very speedy, and doubtless lose their 
senses through fear. The bear never 
uses his teeth till he brings his vic- 
tim down; but strikes him on the 
back and sides with his dreadful paws 
as if with a sledge hammer. Bears 
are often killed by the hunters, with 
their faces disfigured apparently by 
the kicks of horses. The wounds 
inflicted by bears on cattle are hide- 
ous. In the back and neck of a horse, 
Mr Lloyd saw holes of such a size, 
that he could have buried both his 
hands in them; and he has heard of 
the whole of the hind-quarters of a 
cow or a horse having been actually 
devoured, and yet the poor creatures 
found alive. 

Such is a slight sketch of the cha- 
racter and common achievements of 
the Scandinavian bear, whom Mr 
Lloyd went to hunt in the forests. 
He thinks, both from personal expe- 
rience, and from information derived 
from others, that these animals are 
exceedingly scarce now throughout 
Scandinavia; and that should such 
progressive inroads as have of late 
years been made in the forest conti- 
nue, there is a fair chance of the 
breed being exterminated in the 
course of another century or two. 
Formerly they were to be found in 
all parts of Sweden; now, they are 
rarely to be heard of in the more 
southern provinces of that kingdom. 
They disappear with the great woods. 
Our countrymen, however, see bears 
whenever they choose to do so; and 
never more readily than in those dis- 
tricts where, Mr Lloyd truly says, 
they have ceased to exist for a cen- 
tury. 

Let us suppose ourselves, then, to 
be along with our clever and spirited 
friend Mr Lloyd, at Malung, in Dale- 
carlia, ambitious of capturing and 
killing the lord of the Scandinavian 
forests. From the map, we should 
suppose this place must be some 
sixty or eighty miles from Stjern— 
the road, such as it is, lying for the 
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most part through a wild range of 
forest, destitute of inhabitants. Near 
to the hamlet of Ytter, or Lower 
Malung, where there is a consider- 
able population, the party fell down 
upon the western branch of the river 
Dal, which flows almost in a line 
parallel with the Klar. Between 
these two streams, the deeply wooded 
country is more numerously infested 
with wild beasts than perhaps any 
other part of Sweden. The governor 
of the province had ordered a shall to 
take place on the 11th of June, 1827, 
in consequence of the great devasta- 
tion which the bears had committed 
among the horses and cattle in that 
part of the country. One of these 
ferocious animals, in particular, (his 
tracks being known in consequence 
of his having lost a claw,) killed, it 
was said, not less than three horses 
in a single night. Mr Lloyd once 
saw a trap that had been set for this 
fellow: a frame of timbers placed 
over a horse which he had recently 
destroyed, on the top of which large 
quantities of stones were laid, so 
that, in the event of its falling upon 
him, the weight of it might crush him 
in pieces. The bear, however, was 
not to be thus caught; for, instead 
of making his entry at the mouth of 
the trap, as had been anticipated, 
he removed the stones, and broke 
through the top of it, and thus got 
possession of the horse without any 
danger to himself. A skallis a battue, 
implying a number of people act- 
ing in concert, and engaged in the 
chase of wild animals. This one was 
to be conducted on a very grand 
scale. It was to be composed of fif- 
teen hundred men, and to embrace, 
at its first setting out, a tract of coun- 
try of about sixty miles in circumfe- 
rence. The skaill-plats, or skall-place, 
was situated on the side of a lake 
(Wan) about twenty miles to the 
eastward of Malung. This was an 
area, in the form of a half circle, the 
diameter of which might be about 
two or three hundred paces, marked 
by a pathway cut through the forest. 
This pathway was called the shoot- 
ing-line ; and for some little distance 
in advance of it, the underwood, 
where it happened to be thick, was 
cleared away, so that the view of the 
shooter might not be obstructed. On 
this line, the people, after driving the 
country before them, were to con- 
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verge from all points; and within 
this the skall was, of course, to ter- 
minate. As the eastern side of the 
country intended to be embraced by 
the skall was flanked by rivers, lakes, 
&e.—obstacles which, unless hard- 
pressed, wild beasts seldom nn 
to pass—a large portion of the people 
were left to form the remainder of 
the cordon; and in consequence, 
when first placed in position, it was 
calculated that they would not be at 
more than fifty paces apart from each 
other. In the great range of coun- 
try to be hunted on this occasion, 
there were neither lakes nor rivers; 
the nights were short; and as bears, 
and other wild beasts, were known 
to be numerous thereabouts, vast 
slaughter was anticipated. But it 
appears that the skall, though con- 
sisting of various divisions, each with 
its leader, was very badly command- 
ed and conducted. By the laws of 
Sweden, every house where cattle is 
kept is required to contribute one 
man as acontingent to the skall ; and 
should a Sunday or other holiday in- 
tervene prior to the skall taking place, 
a little before the conclusion of di- 
vine worship, a notification is given 
out from the pulpit, specifying the 
number of people required, the dis- 
tricts whence they are to come, and 
the day, hour, and place of rendez- 
vous. Strictly speaking, neither wo- 
men nor boys ought to form a part of 
it, but that rule is often transgressed 
by the boys, and sometimes by the wo- 
men. “ As inmost cases,” quoth Mr 
Lloyd, “ wild beasts are turned by 
the shouts of the people, and as the 
sex in Scandinavia have to the full as 
good use of their tongues as our fair 
countrywomen, I am not sure that 
they are not almost as useful auxi- 
liaries in a skall as their male com- 
panions. Indeed, if it comes to real 
fighting, women will often keep their 
ground on these occasions, and I have 
heard of instances in which they have 
come intoactual personal conflictwith 
the bear, and conducted themselves 
in the most gallant manner.” Dogs 
are never allowed in skalls, for were 
they to be at large, they would irri- 
tate and annoy the bears to that de- 
gree that they would probably break 
through all obstacles. 

The skall moved forwards, on the 
morning of Monday the 11th June, 
and about mid-day on Wednesday, 
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approached the skall-plats. Very bad 
order, however, had been kept, and 
through wide gaps on the line, many 
animals made their escape. The line 
became closer and more regular to- 
wards the close of the march—and 
our author thus describes the result. 


“In this new position I had not re- 
mained more than a minute or two, when 
the heavy firing to my left, evidently ra- 
pidly advancing towards me, together with 
the tremendous shouts of the people, gave 
me plainly to understand something was 
coming. In this I was not deceived ; for, 
in a few seconds, alarge and noble-look- 
ing bear, his head rather erect, and with 
the fire and spirit of a war-horse in his 
appearance, dashed at full speed into the 
small opening of which I have just made 
mention. Hisstay there, however, was but 
momentary ; for, seeing prubably that the 
people were too thick on the ground to 
give him a chance of escape, he wheeled 
about, and in another instant he was lost 
in the thicket. In the interim, however, 
I had time, though without taking any 
deliberate aim, to discharge both my 
barrels (a double gun made by John Man- 
ton, and a capital one of course); when 
one or both of my balls, as it was very 
evident from the growl he gave, tock the 
desired efiect : he did not, however, fall at 
the instant, though, after he had proceed- 
ed a few paces, and in that while it was 
said no person fired at him, he fell to rise 
no more. . 

“T now commenced reloading ; but I 
had only got a ball into one of my barrels, 
when another bear dashed into, and was 
alinost as instantaneously out of, my little 
opening ; so that, by the time I had taken 
up my gun from the ground and placed 
it to my shoulder, he was all but out of 
sight. I fired, however, at random ; but; 
as he was in the thicket and went off, I 
had no means of ascertaining whether my 
bullet tuok effect or the contrary. 

“When one considers the apparently 
unwieldy shape of a bear, the pace that he 
goes at, if the snow be not very deep upon 
the ground, is really extraordinary. In 
this instance, these animals were gallop- 
ing in every direction within the skall- 
plats, with the quickness and agility of 
so many rabbits. For the best of runners 
to escape from a bear in the open country 
is totally out of the question ; and indeed, 
were the ground ever so favourable, a 
man, in the event of an attack, would 
have to thank his stars if he could manage 
to get out of his way. 

* It was laughable, all this while, to 
see the peasants, or rather those with fire- 
arms; for, on the slightest alarm being 
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given, their guns were shouldered, and, 
with their fingers on the triggers, pointed 
towards the place whence the enemy 
might be expected to make his appearance. 
In general, however, there was an ex- 
pression depicted on their countenances, 
which looked to me something beyond 
that of extreme interest ; indeed, I am al- 
most inclined to think their ‘ over anxiety’ 
in some instances, converted hares, of 
which there were numbers running up 
and down, into bears, and that they fired 
at the former in consequence. Skalls, 
however, I should remark, were of rare 
occurrence in that part of Sweden; and 
the people were therefore less accustomed 
to the sight of bears than in some other 
districts in Scandinavia. 

“ After a while, and when the firing 
had ceased along the whole line, that part 
of the cordon where I was stationed had 
orders to move forward. At first we had 
to force our way through an almost im- 
penetrably thick brake, which formed, as 
it were, a belt within the skall-plats. 
Subsequently, however, we came to some 
enclosures deeply intersected with ravines 
immediately overhanging the Wan lake, 
from which we might then be at about 
two hundred and fifty paces distance. We 
now heard tremendous shouting, and pre- 
sently afterwards we saw a bear, at some 
forty or fifty paces from the land, swim- 
ming for the opposite side of the lake. 
Its escape, however, was next to impos- 
sible, as, to guard against a circumstance 
of this kind happening, several boats had 
been previously stationed on the water ; 
these went in immediate pursuit, when a 
shot or two through the head presently 
put the bear hors de combat ; and subse- 
quently we observed its carcass towed to 
the land. 

“ The ground where we now stood was 
considerably elevated, and commanded a 
fine prospect of the boundless forest which 
surrounded us on every side, as well as 
of the beautiful lake Wan, which lay im- 
mediately beneath us. Added to this, the 
chase by the boats, and the death of the 
bear in the water, together with the for- 
midable appearance of the fifteen or six- 
teen hundred armed men who composed 
the battue, and who, drawn up in the 
form of a crescent, and attired in as many 
various costumes as the number of parish- 
es they belonged to, were now fully in 
view, formed a picture that was both 
highly interesting and animating. 

“In the enclosures were still some 
small brakes, and these, it may be suppo- 
sed, we took care to beat very closely, as 
nothing was more likely than that a wound- 
ed bear might have crept into them for 
shelier. We did not, however, meet with 
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any of those animals; but, from a close 
thicket, a lynx, a fine long-legged fellow, 
nearly as red, and twice as large, as a fox, 
went off at an awkward gallop. This 
animal, or at least one of the same spe- 
cies, I had previously seen when we were 
firing at the bears; but at that time I did 
not care to waste my powder and shot, 
when so much better game was on foot. 
When he first started, he was within about 
fifteen paces of me, and then I could pro- 
bably have killed him; but at that time 
some of the people were in the line of my 
fire, and I was therefore obliged to let 
him go off unmolested. When he was at 
some sixty or seventy paces distance, I 
sent the contents of both my barrels after 
him, though, as far as I could judge, 
without any effect; his escape, however, 
was next to impossible, for the people at 
this time were eight or ten deep ; so, after 
running the gauntlet of twenty shots at 
the least, he was at length slaughtered. 

“ Thirty or forty hares were still with- 
in the cordon, perfectly bewildered with 
the noise and uproar that was going for- 
ward. When, however, we had beaten the 
few remaining brakes, and ascertained be- 
yond a doubt, that neither bear nor other 
wild beast was remaining, a war of exter- 
mination was carried on against them. 
Some of these poor animals were knocked 
on the head as they were running among 
the legs of the people ; whilst others, and 
by far the greater part, were shot ; this 
indeed was altogether contrary to orders ; 
for, in skalls, no one is permitted to 
fire, except at bears or other wild beasts. 
Such shooting, however, I never before 
witnessed ; for, in more than one instance, 
I saw twelve or fourteen shots fired in 
succession at the same hare, when within 
only a few paces of the muzzles of the 
guns, without its being touched; and 
after all, I almost suspect more of them 
died from fright, than in consequence of 
any actual injury they received. 

“* By the time all the hares were kill- 
ed, we had advanced close upon the edge 
of the water, when, nothing else present- 
ing itself, the skall of course terminated, 
and the people dispersed. 

“ The game was now to be collected 
from the different parts of the skall-plats ; 
this was effected by slinging it on poles, 
and carrying it on men’s shoulders. It 
was found to consist of a lynx and three 
bears. It was, however, reported that se- 
veral bears had been killed during the bat- 
tue, and secreted by the peasants and 
others for their own individual benefit. 
How far this story might be true I know 
not; though I certainly believed it the 
less, as I myself was numbered among the 
delinquents, 
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** One of the bears, the same that I had 
at least some hand in killing, was rather 
a large male ; the other two were females, 
I did not very particularly examine any 
of them; but, from what I saw, I had 
reason to suppose that they had only re- 
ceived very few balls; this I should have 
been surprised at, had I not known what 
wretched performers the peasants usually 
are on these occasions, for I have no doubt 
but that between one and two hundred 
shots were fired at the bears alone during 
this particular battue. Their guns, how- 
ever, and more particularly the locks, are 
commonly of a very sorry description ; 
and in the course of the day, near to 
where I stood, I certainly heard as many 
clicks, or miss-fires, as explosions. At 
fixed objects, many of the Swedish pea- 
sants are capital marksmen ; but in gene- 
ral they have little idea of hitting in rapid 
motion. 

“ Here was but a sorry return for the 
loss of time occasioned to fifteen or six- 
teen hundred men who composed this 
skall, many of whom, in consequence of 
residing at long distances, were absent 
from their homes for five or six days. The 
expense altogether I heard estimated at 
about five thousand rix-dollars, or two 
hundred and fifty pounds of our money, 
which was no inconsiderable sum in 
Sweden. Had the skall, however, been as 
well conducted in the commencement as 
it seemed to me to be towards the conclu- 
sion, I have little doubt, from what I 
know of that part of the country, that in. 
stead of three bears, ten or fifteen of these 
animals, together with many other wild 
beasts, might, with every facility, have 
been slaughtered. In this case the trou- 
ble and expense wouid have been well re- 
paid. 

* The bears in this instance died tame- 
ly, for I did not hear of their making an 
attack upon any part of the line; this 
however, as I have already shown, is not 
always the case in skalls ; for those ani- 
mals will occasionally dash at the people, 
when, if not quickly put hors de combat, 
they sometimes do much mischief. 

* Neither elks nor wolves were seen, 
that I am aware of, on this occasion ; the 
former, however, are sometimes to be met 
with in that part of Dalecarlia; and the 
latter are rather numerous. 

* Some time after the battue was ter- 
minated, the game, with the exception of 
hares, which the peasants were allowed 
to keep themselves, was sold by pub- 
lic auction. The sale seemed to create a 
good deal of interest, though but little 
competition in regard to bidding; for, 
altogether, it produced the merest trifle. 
This was the less to be wondered at, as 
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there were few besides peasants present 
on this occasion ; indeed, with the excep- 
tion of the Lansmiin of the several parish- 
es, and two or three others, I hardly no- 
ticed a person at all in the rank of a gen- 
tleman. 

** When the sale was concluded, the 
people dispersed, and every one made for 
his respective home.” 

In summer skalls, which are ge- 
nerally the most interesting, wide 
tracts of country, as we have now 
seen, are often driven, or rather 
hunted, and a great variety and quan- 
tity of game is frequently collected 
together. Yet they are not certain 
of success; for as at that season it is 
not exactly known where a bear or 
other wild beast is to be found, it is 
only the suspected part of the forest 
that can be beaten; and in conse- 
quence, a blank day may sometimes 
occur. Mr Lloyd, on his return 
home from the summer skall above 
described, came up with five or six 

easants, who were returning from 
it to Dyngsjé, from which they had 
started on the a Sunday 
morning. The distance from that 
place to where the skall terminated, 
could not be less than fifty miles ; 
and thus these poor fellows, inde- 
pendently of the sacrifice of their 
time, for five whole days, had nearly 
a hundred miles to travel, without 
any remuneration. Sometimes they 
had to travel a still greater distance ; 
and to be absent from home a week 
or ten days. Yet such seems to be 
their stupidity and ignorance of the 
sport, that they do not kill one in ten 
that would fall a prey to more ac- 
complished rangers. Sixteen hun- 
dred North-of-England men, or High- 
landers,—witness the TZinchels of 
old, 


When the hunter of deer and the war- 
rior trode 
To his hills that encircle the sea,— 


would have swept the whole forest 
before them of bears, and wolves, and 
all other wild animals. But these Da- 
lecarlians seem, with few exceptions, 
to be clumsy louts, and incapable of 
discipline, even in an expedition in 
which they have all an interest, and 
which has been for ages a national 
pursuit and pastime. They are mi- 
serable marksmen—or rather no 
marksmen at all—missing bears sit- 
ting, and always taken by surprise. 
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They are allso afraid of shooting one 
another, that Bruin sometimes breaks 
through the cordon without a shot 
being fired; and when they do let bang, 
it would seem they always shut their 
eyes, a preliminary process often un- 
necessary, as the pulling of the trig- 
ger is seldom followed either by pluff 
or explosion. A skall consisting of a 
score of English poachers, like the 
Westmoreland Allonbys, would kill 
more bears than a cordon of a thou- 
sand Dalecarlians. In former times, 
the sport was somewhat better un- 
derstood; though the details of a 
skall got up for Frederick the First 
are, though imposing, rather bar- 
ren of blood. Many thousand per- 
sons used to form those royal skalls 
—but the result of the greatest we 
read of, was but some five or six 


‘bears, a few wolves, and an elk or 


two, with some score of hares and 
such small deer—* great cry and 
little wool” indeed! 

For our own part, we should much 
prefer a winter skal]. Then the 
extent of country embraced is very 
limited in comparison, and a smaller 
number of people—who may be 
picked—are required. It is ascer- 
tained by ringing (tholma) where a 
bear has taken up his quarters in 
the winter time, and the skall nar- 
rows in upon his lair, with almost 
a certainty of success. Ringing is 
thus accomplished :— 

When there is snow upon the 
ground, and the track of the animal 
(something resembling, in more res- 

ects than one, that of a human being) 
is discovered, a person follows it, 
until there is reason to believe that 
the bear may have taken up his 
quarters in the vicinity. This is in 
dicated by his proceeding very 
slowly, and in a crooked direction, 
or rather byhis doubling in the same 
manner as a hare; for, as long as he 
goes in a straight line, he has no in- 
tention of lying down. The man 
now leaves the track, and commences 
making an extended ring or circle 
round the suspected part of the 
forest: should he succeed in com- 
pleting this without again meeting 
with the track, he of course knows 
to a certainty the bear is within it. 
If on the contrary, however, he finds 
the animal has proceeded beyond 
his intended circk) he commences 
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another ring, and thus he continues 
until he succeeds in accomplishing 
his object. 

The size of a ring depends alto- 
gether upon  circumstances,—the 
season of the year, the state of the 
snow, the localities, &c. ; and in con- 
sequence, though some may not ex- 
ceed a mile or two in circumference, 
others again are six or eight, or even 
more. To ring a bear properly re- 
quires great experience ; and during 
the operation, if so it may be term- 
ed, the greatest silence and caution 
are necessary. 

Mr Lloyd on several occasions 
commanded small skalls himself; 
but he prefers giving an account of 
one under the direction of his friend, 
Mr Falk, in the neighbourhood of 
Stjern, a celebrated general, who 
has published a pamphlet on skalls, 
of which Mr Lloyd gives us a trans- 
lation—aud it is a curious document 
enough. The place of rendezvous 
was near a lake called the Boda, and 
there assembled about five hundred 
men formed into two divisions, armed 
with axes, pikes, or spears, and 
presenting rather a warlike appear- 
ance. Mr Falk took command in 
person of the dref, or driving divi- 
sion ; the other, the Adllet, or station- 
ary-division, he intrusted to one 
of the under-forest-keepers (krono 
skogvaktare), who was on all such 
occasions his right-hand man. His 
name was Daniel Andersen; but 
being of Finnish origin, he was 
known all over the country by the 
appellation of Jan Finne. Among 
these Fins—whose ancestors came 
to Sweden in consequence of an 
invitation from Charles the Ninth— 
are now to be found many of the 
most daring and successful bear- 
hunters in the kingdom; but Jan 
Finne was the champion. Though 
still in the prime of life, he had 
killed sixty-five bears with his own 
gun, independently of all those he 
had assisted in destroying in skalls. 
In all his combats he had never been 
wounded, owing chiefly to his in- 
comparable activity on the skidor or 
snow-skates, of which more anon. 
A short time subsequent to the skall 
which Mr Lloyd describes, Mr Falk 
represented to the government Jan 
Finne’s general good conduct as fo- 
rest-keeper, and government award- 
ed him a handsome silver medal, 
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with which his person was on Sun- 
day decorated in the church at Ra- 
da. In presenting him with the 
medal, Mr Falk stated, in presence 
of the whole congregation, why such 
distinction had been conferred, and 
subsequently gave a sumptuous din- 
ner in honour of the illustrious hun- 
ter, to which our author, in compli- 
ment to his gallantry and_ skill, 
was invited, and where he played 
an admirable knife and fork, as well 
asa spoonandcup. Indeed, though 
Mr Lloyd speaks of his own achieve- 
ments with much modesty, we know 
that he is a first-rate sportsman ; 
nor should we be afraid, now that 
he has led the skall repeatedly him- 
self, to back him even against the 
Silver Medalist. 

The winter skall, of which we now 
speak, formed a circle, the circum- 
ference of which was four thousand 
paces. On reaching the vicinity of 
the ring, a general halt took place— 
knapsacks were deposited, and the 
troops underwent a rigorous bodily 
search, for brandy—for a few drunk 
men disorder a whole skall. Mr 
Lloyd was with the stationary divi- 
sion, and on coming to a part of the 
forest where the trees were rather 
open, and where there was little 
brushwood, he placed himself in a 
favourable position in front of the 
cordon. 


“ Here I had not waited more than ten 
minutes, the people all the while keeping 
the most guarded silence, when to my left 
a great shout was set up of ‘ The bears! 
the bears!’ In looking in that direction, 
I very indistinctly saw one of those ani- 
mals at about a hundred paces distance ; 
but he was so shrouded in the thicket, and 
my view of him was so transitory, that I 
did not think it worth while to fire. One 
of the peasants, however, discharged his 
piece at the bears, the four being together, 
though I believe without effect. This 
shot nevertheless, together with the shouts 
of the people, was the means of turning 
them, for they instantly headed about and 
faced towards the opposite, or eastern, side 
of the ring. It was fortunate they took 
this direction, as, had they made to the 
northward, from the cordon at that time 
being incomplete, they would in all pro- 
bability have escaped. I was much afraid 
this would have been the case; and so, as 
I afterwards learnt, were Mr Falk and 
Jan Finne, both of whom, however, on 
hearing the shot, and apprehending what 
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might happen, hurried forward their re- 
spective divisions as fast as possible, and 
luckily they were in time to form a junc- 
tion before the bears made their appear- 
ance in that direction. 

_ Every thing now remained perfectly 
tranquil for a long while ; for, even when 
the cordon was completed, it became ne- 
cessary to strengthen those parts that were 
the weakest, as well as to make certain 
other arrangements. To effect these ob- 
jects, Mr Falk, Jan Finne, and the other 
officers, were kept very actively employ- 
ed for a considerable time. 

** At about one o’clock, three shots, the 
one from the centre, and the other from 
the wings of the opposite division, (the 
usual signals on these occasions, ) together 
with the cries of the people, which might 
now be indistinctly heard in the distance, 
announced that it was advancing towards 
us. Two hours or more, however, must 
have elapsed, during which, from the 
quicksilver being little above zero, and 
from my only being provided with my 
common shooting-jacket, I was almost 
perished with cold, before we heard ano- 
ther discharge, or saw any thing of the 
bears ; for, now that these animals found 
themselves environed on every side, they 
kept the closest and most tangled brakes ; 
and the people, as is usual on these ocea- 
sions, proceeded at a very slow pace. 

Beginning to tire at last with remain- 
ing so long idle in the same position, I 
advanced alone about 50 paces farther 
within the cordon, when I stationed my- 
self in such a situation, that I could com- 
mand a tolerable view of the surrounding 
forest. This, however, for the reasons 
already given when speaking of the shall 
in Dalecarlia, was altogether contrary to 
rule. 

“ Here I had not remained a very long 
while, when a shot to my left gave me to 
understand that the bears were not far 
off; and the next minute, at about one 
hundred and fifty paces from where I 
stood, I caught a glimpse of them as they 
were crossing a small opening among the 
trees. The old bear was in advance, and 
the cubs, which were of a very large size, 
were following in succession upon her 
track, I might now, by possibility, have 
done execution ; but thinking, from the 
direction they were taking, that they 
would come nearer to me, I refrained from 
firing. In this, however, I acted wrong ; 
for, instead of facing towards me, as I had 
anticipated, they made for the opposite 
side of the ring ; presently afterwards, in- 
deed, the shouts of the people, together 
with several shots, plainly indicated that 
they had made their appearance in that 
flirection, 
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“ Some little while subsequent to this, 
I was joined by Lieutenant Oldenburg, 
of the Swedish army, who resided in the 
vicinity of my quarters at Stjern, and 
from whom, on various occasions, I have 
received much civility and attention. 
This gentleman and myself were con- 
versing together in an uuder tone of voice, 
and I had my double-gun, which was on 
the full cock, in my hand, when two of 
the young bears, either of them nearly as 
large as animals of that species we are 
accustomed to see in England, suddenly 
made their appearance on the outskirts 
of a thick brake, at about twenty paces 
from where we stood. On seeing us, 
however, they squatted like rabbits; or at 
least this was the case with one of them, 
for of the other I got the merest glimpse 
possible. 

** We both now fired, the Lieutenant a 
little after myself, and the foremost of the 
bears as instantly fell; but the other, at 
the same moment disappearing in the 
brake, I had no time to discharge my 
second barrel. As that which was down, 
however, showed some disposition to get 
on his legs again, I ran close up to him, 
and sent a bullet through his skull. Be- 
sides the latter ball, the bear only re- 
ceived one other, which, on his body be- 
ing opened at a subsequent period, was re- 
cognised tobe mine. Indeed, when Lieu- 
tenant Oldenburg fired, the animal was in 
the act of falling ; and of this he was him- 
self fully aware. My first ball shattered 
the bear’s right shoulder (the point ex- 
posed to me) to pieces, and after passing 
through his body and ribs, it lodged in 
the skin on the opposite side; in fact, it 
was within an ace of going through him 
altogether: the ball was, however, quite 
flattened, and as largeas a halfpenny. 

‘* Fora while, all remained pretty quiet ; 
but presently afterwards, the tremendous 
shouts of the people opposite to us, and 
these, probably, at little more than two 
hundred paces distance, together with the 
very heavy firing that was kept up, plainly 
told us the remaining bears were endea- 
vouring to make their escape in that direc- 
tion. The scene had now become very 
animating and interesting, for at one pe- 
riod we counted no less than ten shots 
in the space of about a minute. ; 

“ After a time, however, the firing 
ceased altogether; and Lieutenant Ol- 
denburg and myself were then almost 
led to conclude that the whole of the bears 
were slaughtered. In this supposition, 
nevertheless, we were mistaken ; for pre- 
sently we viewed the old bear, which, 
from the manner of dragging herself along, 
was evidently much wounded, as she was 
slowly making her way across a smal] 
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glade in the forest. Though Jan Finne, 
who by this time had joined us, called out 
to me it was useless, I nevertheless sent a 
ball after her; but as she quickly disap- 
peared in a thick brake, we had no great 
reason to suppose it took the desired effect. 

* In the space of two or three minutes, 
during which several shots were fired im- 
mediately opposite to us, we again saw the 
old bear. Owing to an intervening brake, 
however, my view of her was much more 
indistinct than that obtained by my com- 
panions, who were a pace or two to the 
left of me. At this time she was stand- 
ing motionless, with her front towards us, 
and at about 90 paces distant. Jan Finne 
and Lieutenant Oldenburg now lost no 
time in discharging the rifles with which 
both of them were provided. Jan Finne 
fired the first; and, though without a 
rest of any kind, with so good an aim, 
that his ball, as we subsequently found, 
entered her breast near to the shoulder, 
and ran the whole length of her body, 
when it lodged in her haunches. She did 
not, however, alter her position, and only 
noticed the wound she had received by a 
little shake of her head. Lieutenant Ol- 
denburg was, however, more fortunate ; 
for, dropping on one knee, and though 
like Jan Finne, without a rest, he took so 
good a direction, that his ball entered the 
heart of the animal, when she instantly 
fell dead upon the spot. 

“ The firing in front of us was, at in- 
tervals, still kept up for a minute or two 
longer, and then ceased altogether. On 
this Jan Finne, after we had advanced up 
to the bear, which Lieutenant Oldenburg 
and himself had just shot, hallooed to the 
people to halt; though at this time we 
were hardly 50 paces distant from them, 
not one of whom could we distipguish, in 
consequence of the closeness of the cover. 
Jan Finne now informed Mr Falk, who 
was along with his division, and imme- 
diately opposite to us, that three of the 
bears were dead within the ring ; for, in- 
dependently of the two that we ourselves 
had killed, we observed a third lying hors 
de combat at some little distance. In reply, 
that gentleman told us a fourth was killed 
near to where he stood ; so that the whole 
of those of which we had come in pursuit 
—and we had not the good fortune to 
meet with others in the same ring—were 
now all slaughtered. 

“ The skall, as may be supposed, was 
then quickly brought to a conclusion ; for, 
with the exception of a few hares, which 
the people knocked on the head with 
sticks, there was neither wolf nor other 
animal remaining within the ring. 

* Thus ended this battue, which was 
said to haye been among the most suc- 
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cessful Mr Falk ever commanded; for 
four bears, all of which might almost be 
termed large, are not to be killed in the 
Scandinavian forests every day in the 
year. ‘The result, however, would pro.. 
bably have been different, had it not been 
for Mr Falk’s precaution in ordering Jan 
Finne to lead with his division under the 
wind in the first instance; as, had the 
contrary been the case, the bears would 
most likely, for the time at least, have 
made their escape. Indeed, from the va- 
riableness of the weather subsequently, 
and the consequent state of the snow, I 
am not quite sure but that, if those ani- 
mals had escaped on this occasion, they. 
might have got off altogether. 

* During the skall, I think not less than 
sixty or seventy shots were fired at the 
bears, no one on this occasion daring to 
shoot at any other animal, and the greater 
part of them at very short range. Towards 
the conclusion of the skal], indeed, those 
animals principally held to an almost im- 
penetrably thick brake, where it was hard- 
ly possible to see them at more than a few 
paces distance ; and it was here the great- 
er part of the firing took place. The 
number of shots, therefore, will give some 
little idea of the kind of performers the 
peasants usually are on these occasions, 

*“* The whole of the arrangements of 
this skall were admirable; and the per- 
sonal exertions of Mr Falk on this, asonall 
similar occasions, were most unremitting. 
Indeed, at its conclusion, that gentleman 
was so hoarse from hallooing to the peo- 
ple, that he was hardly able to articulate 
a word. 

“ The bears were now collecte1. toge- 
ther; these, with every other animal killed 
within the skall, were the perquisite of Mr 
Falk, as Ofwer-Jiigmiistare. The old 
bear was of a large size; and, from the 
appearance of her teeth, claws, &c. she 
appeared to be aged. Her weight was 
supposed to be between three and four 
hundred pounds. The cubs were thought 
to be three years old, and to weigh about 
one hundred and fifty or sixty pounds 
a-piece. They were all slung on poles, 
and then borne to the nearest vehicles, by 
them to be conveyed to Mr Falk’s resi- 
dence at Risiter. 

** Three hearty cheers were now given 
to celebrate our success, when the people 
dispersed and made fur their respective 
homes.” 


Casualties at skalls are of course 
not unfrequent. At one of them, a 


badly wounded bear rushed upright 
on his hind legs on a peasant who 
had missed fire, and seized him by 
the shoulders with his fore-paws, 
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The peasant, on his side, laid hold of 
the bear’s ears and shaggy hair about 
his head. They were twice down 
and up again without loosening their 
hold, during which time the bear had 
bitten through all the sinews of both 
arms from the wrists upwards, and 
was at last approaching the throat, 
when Mr Falk in lucky time arrived, 
and by one shot ended the conflict. 
On another occasion, asoldier’s wife 
engaged a bear in single combat, 
armed with a club. Several times 
Bruin upset her, so as that she per- 
formed a somerset, to the infinite 
amusement of the whole skall. Still 
the amazon kept banging him, as she 
arose for the third time from her 
head; and finally the monster, pre- 
viously much mangled by shots, gave 
up the ghost. The following is a well- 
told incident :— 

* The skall to which this anecdote re- 
lates, and at which Captain Eurenius 
himself was present, took place about the 
year 1790, in the parish of Yestram, in 
the province of Wenersborg. It was con- 
ducted in the usual manner, every per- 
son having his proper position assigned to 
him : one man, however, an older soldier, 
who was attached to the hallet, or sta- 
tionary division of the skal], thought pro- 
per to place himself in advance of the rest 
in a narrow defile, through which, from 
his knowledge of the country, he thought 
it probable the bear would pass. He was 
right in his conjecture ; for the animal 
soon afterwards made his appearance, and 
faced directly towards him. On this he 
levelled and attempted to discharge his 
piece ; but, owing to the morning being 
wet, the priming had got damp, and the 
gun missed fire. The bear was now close 
upon him, though it is probable that, if 
he had stepped to the one side, he might 
still have escaped ; but, instead of adopt- 
ing this prudent course, he attempted to 
drive the muzzle of his gun, to which, 
however, no bayonet was attached, down 
the throat of the enraged brute. This 
attack the bear parried with the skill of 
a fencing-master ; when, after wresting 
the gun ont of the hands of the man, he 
quickly laid him prostrate. 

“ All might still have ended well; for 
the bear, after smelling at his antagonist, 
who was lying motionless and holding 
his breath, as if he had been dead, left 
him almost unhurt. The animal then 
went to the gun, which was only at two 
or three feet distance, and. began to over- 
haul it with his paws. The poor soldier, 
however, who had brought his musket to 
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the skall contrary to the orders of his 
officers, and knowing that if it was inju- 
red he should be severely punished, on 
seeing the apparent jeopardy in which it 
was placed, quietly stretched out his hand, 
and laid hold of one end of it, the bear 
having it fast by the other. On obser- 
ving this movement, and that the man in 
consequence was alive, the bear again at- 
tacked him ; when, seizing him with his 
teeth by the back of the head, as he was 
lying with his face to the ground, he tore 
off the whole of his scalp, from the nape 
of the neck upwards, so that it merely 
hung to the forehead by a strip of skin. 
The poor fellow, who knew that his safety 
depended upon his remaining motionless, 
kept as quiet as he was able; and the 
bear, without doing him much farther 
injury, laid himself along his body. 

** Whilst this was going forward, many 
of the people, and Captain Eurenius 
among the rest, suspecting what had hap- 
pened, hastened towards the spot, and 
advanced within twelve or fifteen paces 
of the scene of action: here they found 
the bear still lying upon the body of the 
unfortunate man: sometimes the animal 
was occupying himself in licking the blood 
from his bare skull, and at others in eye- 
ing the people :—all, however, were afraid 
to fire, thinking either that they might 
hit the man, or that, even if they killed 
the bear, he might in his last agonies still 
farther mutilate the poor sufferer. In 
this position, Captain Eurenius assert- 
ed that the soldier and the bear remained 
for a considerable time, until at last the 
latter quitted his victim and slowly began 
to retreat, when, a tremendous fire being 
opened upon him, he instantly fell dead. 

** On hearing the shots, the poor sol- 
dier jumped up, his scalp hanging over 
his face so as completely to blind him ; 
when, throwing it back with his hands, 
he ran towards his comrades like a mad- 
man, franticly exclaiming, ‘ The bear, 
the bear !’ ; 

“ The mischief, however, was done, and 
was irreparable. The only assistance he 
could receive was rendered to him by a 
surgeon, who happened to be present, and 
who severed the little skin which connect- 
ed the scalp with the forehead, and then 
dressed the wound in the best manner he 
was able. ‘The scalp, when separated 
from the head, Captain Eurenius descri-« 
bed as exactly resembling a peruke. 

“ In one sense, the catastrophe was 
fortunate for the poor soldier. At this 
time every one in the army was obliged 
to wear his hair of a certain form, and 
he in consequence, being now without 
any, immediately got his discharge,” 
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From the skall the transition is 
striking to the gill—the contrast be- 
tween the bustle, animation, and 
crowd of the one, to the silence and 


solitariness of the other. There, 
thousands, perhaps, of shouting pea- 
sants—here, one patient and silent 
watcher, perched aloft, perhaps for 
a fortnight, waiting for abear! The 
gall is a small stand, erected between 
two or three trees growing near to 
each other, at some twenty or thirty 
feet from the ground. Beneath this 
the carcass of a cow or horse is de- 
posited, and the marksman, as soon 
as the shades of evening set in, for 
bears feed during the night, takes his 
station aloft, and in silence and watch- 
fulness remains till the sun ascend 
above the horizon. The approach of 
the bear to the carrion is so cautious 
that the slightest noise will alarm 
him ; and he generally makes his ap- 
pearance at the lure soon after sunset 
and a little before sunrise—for you 
know, gentle reader! that in these la- 
titudes the night is sometimes scarce- 
ly as long as this article. A worthy 
friend of Mr Lloyd’s, a Finnish pea- 
sant, named Elg, or the Elk, has some- 
times waited for fifteen successive 
nights, during which, though he heard 
the bear rustling among the bushes, 
he was never fortunate enough to see 
him, and caught nothing but a cold 
upon his lungs, from which, accord- 
ing to his own account, he never had 
recovered. Bruin is not only a most 
suspicious, but also a most suspect- 
ing character; and when he has kill- 
ed and partly eaten a horse or cow, 
he is very shy of returning to the car- 
cass. Gills are frequently erected 
over such carcasses ; but the Elk, in 
one instance, after watching for a 
fortnight, till his patience was ex- 
hausted, gave his place to another 
peasant for the same period of time. 
But the bear, having smelt a Fin, and 
then a Swede, kept his distance ; and 
a month’s watching was lost. Ne- 
vertheless, from one gill, the Elk 
shot three bears, one of which, on 
receiving his mortal wound, gave 
such a growl, that his Elkship was 
terrified on his stance, while the whole 
midnight forest echoed to the sound. 
Mr Lloyd, who was up to every thing, 
tried the gill. An enormous bear 
had killed a cow not many miles dis- 
tance from Lapp-cottage, where he 
then had his summer residence, He 
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erected a gill near the carcass, con- 
sisting of a few boughs, so interwo- 
ven together that he could. not well 
tumble out, between two pines, at 
about twenty-five feet from the 
ground. There he posted himself 
for five successive nights—preyed on 
by musquitoes—but no bear appear- 
ed. On comparing dates, we find 
that on one of these five nights we 
were celebrating one of our Noctes 
Ambrosian, at which two bears 
made their appearance, who were 
carried off dead. “ There was some- 
thing interesting,” says Mr Lloyd, 
“in being perched up inmy gill. The 
gloomy solitude of the forest in the 
night season—the melancholy hoot- 
ings of the great horned owl, which 
were to be heard every now and then 
in the distance—the slaughtered cow 
lying in a small glade before me, 
mangled in a dreadful manner by the 
fangs of the bear—and, lastly, the 
excitement kept up by momentarily 
expecting the rugged monster him- 
self to make his appearance.” In 
summer you have a better chance of 
shooting a bear from a giill than in 
winter; for then the carrion emits 
so noisome an odour, that the efflu- 
via proceeding from a man—unless 
he be very red-haired indeed—must, 
as Mr Lloyd remarks, be little per- 
ceptible. Our author heard of an 
instance, in which two persons post- 
ed on their stand beheld a bear ad- 
vancing, when, just as they were in 
the act of firing, the gill suddenly 
gave way, and, to their great discom- 
fiture and consternation, they were 
both precipitated to the ground. 
But it does not appear the bear eat 
them—being probably as much alarm- 
ed as themselves. On another occa- 
sion, two brave fellows, who had 
waited a fortnight for Bruin’s ap- 
proach, were so dumbfoundered 
when he appeared, that they dropped 
their muskets, and he retired to his 
lair. Considering the shortness of 
human life, a fortnight at a time past 
in a gall seems to us disproportion- 
ately long—especially in a country 
where there is no access to periodi- 
cal literature. A few numbers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, to a man so 
situated, would be a great solace and 
relief. We must give Mr Lloyd’s 
friend the Elk a niche in Maga. His 
real name was Henrick Mattson; 


but having served in the army, the 
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soldiers, who were in the habit of 
giving one another fictitious names, 
such as the names of animals, birds, 
trees, &c. had dubbed him Elg or 
Elk, by which alone he was now 
known all over the country. He had 
been one of twelve children; but the 
whole family but himself were dead 
—father and mother, and all. He 
was about thirty-five years of age, 
short in person, stout and robust, 
and able to undergo great fatigue, 
though Mr Lloyd, on one bear hunt, 
which lasted for weeks, fairly knock- 
ed him up. He excelled in the use 
of the rifle, and was admirable upon 
theskidor. When only twelve years of 
age, he and his brother engaged at 
midnight an enormous bear, who 
was disturbing his father’s cattle, and 
had helped himself to a goat. It 
made its escape; but next day Elk, 
in company with two grown-up bro- 
thers, attacked him, and slew:him 
after a dangerous combat, in which 
the boy behaved with great bravery, 
and one of his brothers was badly 
wounded. When in his fourteenth 
year, he distinguished himself by 
pursuing with a dog—a mere cur 
—a huge bear, that had made a dash 
at the cattle. He soon came upon 
him at about twenty paces distance; 
on the opposite side of a little ra- 
vine, and taking aim at the monster, 
whose attention was occupied by the 
cur, with a gun, a mere plaything, 
ouly two feet long, and of which the 
cock was so defective that he was 
obliged to hold it back with his hand, 
he fired at the breast of the bear, and 
shot the animal through the heart. 
Often afterwards, when a man, he 
had desperate encounters; and one 
of them is thus narrated :— 


“ In the afternoon of the same day, and 
when Elg was alone, in a very wild part 
of the country, covered with much fallen 
timber and immense fragments of stone, 
he suddenly came upon the track of a 
bear ; the next minute, and within a 
short distance from where he stood, he 
discovered in the cleft of a great mass of 
rocks, the den of the animal. 

“© As he had no confidence, however, 
(according to his own account,) in the 
lock of his rifle, he did not care to go 
immediately up to the den; he therefore 
mounted a pretty high stone, immediate- 
ly overlooking it, at about fifteen paces 
distant. 

“ From this position he discovered the 
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bear lying fast asleep neat to the entrance 


: of the den ; and as he got sight of her ear, 


under which (supposing the side of the 
animal’s head to have been towards him, 
as he imagined was the case) is one of 
the most fatal of places, he lost no time in 
levelling and discharging his rifle. 

* For a moment after he had fired, the 
bear lay still; and in consequence, Elg 
almost imagined she (for it was a female) 
was killed; had he thought otherwise, he 
would have had ample time to get out of 
her way; presently, however, the bear 
raised herself up, when, fixing her eyes 
steadily upon him, and uttering at the 
same time a terrific growl, she dashed at 
him (to use his own expression) ‘ with 
the rapidity of a bullet out of a gun,’ and 
was close upon him in almost the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

“* Very fortunately for Elg, the stone 
on which he was standing was situated 
on a declivity, the after part of it being 
some five or six feet from the ground; 
down this, in his hurry to escape, he 
tumbled all but headlong ; it was well he 
did so, for the bear, followed by two of 
her cubs, which were more than half as 
large as herself, almost at the same in- 
stant made her spring, and passed clean 
and far over him. ; 

“‘ In this situation, Elg lay for a short 
while, frightened, as he said, almost out 
of his senses ; when finding all quiet, and 
supposing, as was the case, that the bears, 
from not seeing him, had taken them- 
selves off to another part of the forest, he 
ventured to get up, and to reconnoitre the 
den ; he then discovered, that besides the 
three which had made a lJeaping-bar of 
his person, a fourth had taken an opposite 
direction. 

* Though all four bears for this time 
made their escape, yet in the course of 
the eight or ten succeeding weeks, Elg, 
with the assistance of several other pea- 
sants, managed to kill the whole of them. 

“On taking the skin from the old 
bear, which he described to have been of 
a very large size, he found the ball which 
he had first fired at her, flattened out, 
and set fast on the back part of her skull. 
By this, it would appear that he had 
mistaken the position in whick she was 
lying, so that, instead of aiming at the 
root of her ear, as he imagined was the 
case, he had fired at her length-wise.” 

But from the silent, solitary, and 
sedentary bear non-shooting on the 
gall, let us turn to the noisy, compa- 
nionable, and rousing bear-shooting 
on the skidor, or snow-skates. The 
skidor, in the parts of Scandinavia of 
which Mr Lloyd speaks, for the left 
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foot, was usually from nine to eleven, 
or even twelve feet in length, for the 
right, six or seven, the inequality en- 
abling a person to wheel about with 
greater facility, and, in broken or bad 
ground, to lean the whole of his 
weight, if necessary, on the shorter 
skate, which was constructed of 
stronger materials. The breadth of 
these skidor is between two and 
three inches, and the foot is fixed 
with leather straps about the middle 
of the length, the points being consi- 
derably turned up to avoid all impe- 
diments. A pair may weigh from ten 
to fifteen pounds. In very moun- 
tainous districts, the under part of 
the skidor is covered with seal-skin, 
to prevent a retrograde movement in 
ascending steep acclivities. In run- 
ning, they are never lifted from the 
ground, but the motion is a glide, 
something similar to that of our own 
skates. The skater carries, frequent- 
ly, a stick in each hand, to impel or 
retard his progress, his rifle being 
swung across his shoulders. On 
pretty level ground, it is easy to run 
on skidor ; but, in a deeply-wooded 
and mountainous country, thickly 
studded with fragments of rocks, 
agro trees, &c. like the Dalecar- 
ian and Wermeland forests, it re- 
quires immense practice. During 
Mr Lloyd’s noviciate, he used to sus- 
tain two or three hundred tumbles 
in the course of a day, and occasion- 
ally to come with such violence 
against trees, as to think he should 
be dashed to pieces, or the trees up- 
rooted. Ere long he became a de- 
cent skater, and supposes he could 
go fifty miles, over tolerable ground, 
considerably under the twelve hours. 
He was astonished with the skill and 
address of some of the first runners 
in Scandinavia whom he saw on the 
descent of a lofty and precipitous 
hill, going at an immense pace, at 
times stooping nearly double, toavoid 
the overhanging branches, at others, 
swerving their bodies to save their 
guns from the trees, and at almost 
every instant, shifting their legs so 
as to avoid rocks, stones, and other 
obstacles. He believes that men 
might be found who could perform 
fifty miles in seven or eight hours, 
and not impossibly a hundred miles 
in double that space of time. But 
over bad ground, when the snow is 
loose, the pace is but slow, the skidor 
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enabling a man to get along under 
circumstances which, without them, 
would bring him toastand-still. They 
are used chiefly in the more north- 
ern districts of Wermeland, and par- 
ticularly among the descendants of 
the Fins. 

Intelligence having been received 
by Mr Lloyd, that a large bear was 
safely ringed at Aspberg, a Finnish 
settlement, about ninety miles to the 
north-west of his quarters in Lapp- 
cottage, (to which he had now re- 
moved, ) he set off on a sledge to shoot 
him ; and after many difliculties, and 
a bivouac, picturesquely described, 
in the forest, he reached the village or 
hamlet of some dozen families, situa- 
ted near the summit of a hill of con- 
siderable elevation. The country all 
around is mountainous, and deeply 
covered with pine forests—the scene- 
ry of aboldand picturesque character. 
The village is thirty-five miles from 
the parish church, and, owing to the 
wretched roads, a journey to and 
from their place of worship not un- 
frequently occupies a week. Here 
the peasantry excel in the use of ski- 
dor. Indeed, for many months in the 
year, they have no other means of 
communicating with their neigh- 
bours, or of carrying on their neces- 
sary avocations in the forest. Like 
many other Finnish settlements in 
the northern forests, they have their 
shidor-backe, or skidor-hill. On Sun- 
day afternoon, or other holidays, the 
people, both young and old, male and 
female, congregate in considerable 
numbers to amuse themselves with 
sliding down the steep. Children 
of a very tender age join in the 
amusement, and thus early become 
proficients in the art. The Aspberg 
bear baffled his pursuers the first day, 
but on the afternoon of the second, 
he fell. Mr Lloyd had pursued him 
on skidor for eleven hours, and fired 
the fatal shots. 

A few days afterwards, our author,, 
in company with the Elk and other 
two followers, resumed their quest, 
and the result is thus spiritedly de- 
scribed :— 


** The spot where he was challenging 
wasa small opening in the thicket. There, 
however, nothing was to be seen but a lit- 
tle aperture of less than a foot in diame- 
ter, in the surface of the snow, which was 
pertectly level, and near to which he stood, 
furiously baying. 


This IJ, of course, in- 
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stantly knew to be Bruin’s lair, and I 
was also very certain, from the manner 
of the dogs—for Paijas had now come up 
—that he was within it. Not caring to 
waste time, therefore, and having confi- 
dence in my gun, which was loose in my 
hand, I at once ran my skidor, one on 
each side of the hole. 

* On looking down this pit,—the snow 
on every side being nearer five than four 
feet in depth,—I espied the bear very 
snugly coiled up at the bottom, By this 
time, the animal had partly awakened 
from his nap, which had probably been 
of many months’ continuance, and was 
beginning to move his head about, as if at 
a loss to know what was going forward. 
I now pointed my rifle downwards be- 
tween my legs, it being then in a perpen- 
dicular direction, and pulled the trigger ; 
but, instead of splitting his skull, as I 
fully anticipated would have been the case, 
the piece, as ill luck would have it, missed 
fire. This must either have been owing 
to the snow that was coming down, or 
the powder falling from the pan, in conse- 
quence of the position in which I stood. 
In another moment I drew the other 
trigger, though, unfortunately, with as 
little success, for my second, like my first 
barrel, also refused to perform its duty. 

* The bear had by this time roused him- 
self, and was just springing from his lair, 
when Elg, who had followed closely in 
my rear, put my rifle, ready cocked, into 
my hand; this I as instantly discharged 
at the animal; and though the muzzle of 
it was within less than a foot of his head, 
strange to say, I managed to miss him 
altogether. I suppose most people will 
imagine this arose from trepidation ; but, 
according to my own notion, it was from 
shooting in too great a hurry ; I had no 
time, indeed, to take aim; my ball, how- 
ever, I apprehend, all but grazed his skull, 
the point at which it was directed. 

“ The bear now bolted from between 
my legs, and reached the surface of the 
snow; and, in consequence, we were, as 
the old saying goes, ‘ cheek by jowl’ with 
each other. Here, as he stood grinning, 
I drove the muzzle of my rifle with con- 
siderable force under his ear, the point ex- 
posed to me, by which I partly succeeded 
in upsetting him. This foolish act arose 
rather from a feeling of ill nature and dis- 
appointment at my having so stupidly al- 
lowed him to escape, than from entertain- 
ing any apprehension of his attacking me, 
which he looked well-inclined to do. Very 
fortunately, the beast only resented this 
assault by seizing hold of the barrel of my 
rifle; for, after indenting this with his 
teeth, at about a foot from the muzzle, he 
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thought it the wisest plan to walk himself 
off. 

* Fortunately for me, this bear was not 
large ; had the contrary been the case, it is 
more than probable he would have given 
me a broken head. Escape at the time 
was impossible, and both Elg and myself 
were entirely unarmed, after I had dis- 
charged my rifle. It is true, one of our 
peasants was provided with an axe; but 
this man was far in the background, and 
it is besides more than doubtful whether 
he would have ventured to have rendered 
us assistance in the event of its turning out 
a serious affair. 

“ I now reloaded my rifle, but the 
locks of my double gun being filled with 
the falling snow, I had no leisure to put 
itin order. Letting it remain in statu quo, 
therefore, we forthwith gave chase, 

** During the little delay that necessa-~ 
rily took place whilst the above operation 
was going on, the bear seemed to have 
made good use of his legs, as, to judge by 
the challenges of the dogs, who kept pret~ 
ty well up with him, he had by this time 
got some distance ahead. Fortunately 
the snow was in good order for our ski- 
dor, and we were therefore enabled to 
proceed at a good pace. For a while, we 
had to contend against rising ground, and 
to force our way through a large and 
densely thick brake ; but, when we had 
surmounted those difficulties, we pushed 
quickly forward, and gained rapidly upon 
the bear, 

“ The run might now have lasted for 
near three quarters of an hour, during 
which the animal had proceeded in almost 
a direct line from the point where he had 
started ; when, on reaching an eminence, 
we had the gratification of viewing him at 
abvut two hundred and fifty paces ahead: 
at this time he was galloping slowly for- 
ward, though occasionally stopping, as if 
his attention was taken up with the dogs 
that were following a little in his rear, 

“* We now dashed after the bear at the 
very top of our speed. The forest here- 
abouts was fortunately open, and the 
ground falling, and of course very favour. 
able for our skidor ; so that, from going at 
a killing pace, a very short time sufficed 
to bring us within sixty or seventy paces 
of the animal. We then halted; when, 
taking my rifle from Elg, who had it loose 
in his hand, I discharged it at the beast. 
He was still in the gallop, and rather 
crossing me; but my ball took the desired 
effect, for, entering one side of his neck, 
it passed out at the other, when he sank 
down, and instantly expired.” 


Some days afterwards our indefa~ 
tigable friend again set out from Asp- 
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berg, in quest of two bears, one in 
the vicinity of Lutenas, in Norway, 
a hamlet situated on the Klar, about 
fourteen miles to the north-west, and 
the other in the parish of Lima, in 
Dalecarlia, about fifty miles in a 


south-easterly direction. The first 
gave him two or three very severe 
runs. One day, in particular, when 
the snow was in capital order for the 
skidor, they drove him about fifty 
miles. At intervals they were in pur- 
suit of this bear fur about a fort- 
night, driving him over a vast tract 
of the Norwegian and Dalecarlian 
forests. Yet they never once got a 
shot at him—and finally took a fare- 
well glimpse of him on the summit 
of the Faxe-fjalt, about fifty miles 
from the place where he was start- 
ed, and a hundred and forty from 
Lapp-cottage! The party then wend- 
ed their way on their skidor across 
the forest, to attack the other bear 
in the parish of Lima, which was 
about sixty miles distance ina south- 
easterly direction. He was couched 
in his lair in a very wild range of 
country to the westward of the Wen- 
jaa Lake. Him, with little inter- 
mission, they pursued for a week, 
without once viewing him —the 
snow being in such a slushy state 
from the effects of the sun, that they 
had literally to plough their way 
through it. During all the time they 
were badly off for provisions, all that 

art of the country being uninhabit- 
ed. They generally bivouacked on 
the snow—and sometimes took up 
their lodgings at such sitterwalls as 
they fell in with in the forest. The 
heat from exertion was often so ex- 
eessive, that Mr Lloyd, though strip- 
ped to shirt and trowsers, was often 
wet through, and the frost then 
changed his garments into plates of 
ice. The Elk was fairly done up, but 
Mr Lloyd stood it out famously, and 
was nothing the worse of wear at the 
Jast. The chase of the bear on ski- 
dor, he exultingly exclaims, is a no- 
ble amusement—for even should it 
prove unsuccessful, one has at least 
the satisfaction of enjoying an ani- 
mated run. It would appear that 


Mr Lloyd, on his return to Aspberg, 
must have travelled, on sledge or on 
skidor, between three or four hun- 
dred miles—and that both bears are 
probably alive at this day. 

In bear-hunting on skidor, the 
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chasseur ought always to be accom- 
panied by a couple of dogs. But 
good dogs are now scarce in Scandi- 
navia. Sometimes when the bear is 
pursued by dogs, he becomes so en- 
raged that he takes hold of the near- 
est stick or stone he can lay his paws 
upon, and flings it at his assailants. 
But he is a bad marksman; for in- 
stead of sending his weapon in the 
direction of his opponent, he not un- 
frequently whizzes it over his own 
head. So says Professor Nillson. 
We presume the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian boors take lessons from Bru- 
in—and that accounts for the small 
slaughter done by a cordon of fif- 
teen hundred men. Sometimes even 
the old bears (the young ones do so 
frequently ) take to trees. Mr Lloyd’s 
friend Svensson, when chasing one 
on skidor, all of a sudden lost his 
track—but looking upwards he saw 
the shaggy monster seated among the 
branches of a pine. The rifie soon 
made him bite the snow, and when 
he fell to the ground, he was so com- 
pletely enveloped in that covering, 
that only one of his paws was to be 
seen. The chasse of the bear on 
skidor is very dangerous. It requires 
great skill to avoid his rush ; and Mr 
Lloyd has heard of several men ha- 
ving been killed. Many are seen 
with faces disfigured, and otherwise 
maimed. Their eyes are occasion- 
ally torn out—fingers bitten off—and 
arms pierced from wrist to shoulder. 

When tumbled down by a bear, 
you must instantly sham Abraham, 
and pretend to be dead. That ruse 
always takes; and simple Bruin re- 
moves his carcass from above yours, 
and hobbles ofi—leaving you proba- 
bly “ face, breast, arms, and legs, all 
a mass of blood.” 

Mr Lloyd himself was once in great 
danger from one “ of these fellows.” 
The animal had committed great ra- 
vages among the cattle in the line of 
forest situated between the river 
Klar and Dal. Twenty horses, in 
one summer, had fallen victims to 
his voracity—and he was the terror 
of the people of those parts. <Ac- 
companied by the Elk, Svensson, and 
two peasants, Mr Lloyd pursued him 
for a fortnight, and after an unsuc- 
cessful shot at him, and afterwards 
driving him from his lair, which oc- 
cupied the whole surface of an im- 
mense ant-hill, at last, in a rather 
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open part of the forest, Bruin sud- 
denly reared himself up from among 
a cluster of small pines on a little 
eminence at about twenty-five paces 
distance, and presented a fair object 
of attack. 


“T now lost no time in slipping my 
double gun out of its case, when, as the 
fellow was slowly retreating among the 
bushes, I discharged both my barrels. at 
him almost at the same instant. On re- 
ceiving my fire, the monster, with his 
jaws distended, partially swung himself 
round, when, growling furiously, he seem- 
ed as if he was on the point of dashing 
towards us. The snow, however, there- 
abouts was unusually deep, which, coup- 
led with the state of exhaustion he must 
naturally have been in from the long run 
we had given him, caused him probably 
to alter his determination, and instead of 
attacking us, be continued his retreat. 
This was petbaps fortunate ; for, as he had 
the vantage-ground, and we were encum- 
bered with our skidor, it might have been 
dificult for us to have got out of his way. 

** Svensson and the other peasant now 
shortly came up, when, after reloading my 
gun, and making the locks as water-proof 
as possible in my usual manner, which I 
effected by means of a candle-end that I 
carried about me for the purpose, we lost 
no time in following up the bear, which 
was evidently much wounded, as we saw 
by his tracks being deeply marked with 
blood. 

* As it was the post of danger, I now 
led the way; Elg and the peasants fol- 
lowing in my wake. Thus we proceeded 
for some distance, until we came to a very 
thick and tangled brake. Having a sus- 
picion that the beast might have sheltered 
himself here, I made a little detour around 
his tracks, and succeeded in ringing him. 
I now lost not a moment in taking off my 
skidor; for, in the event of an attack, 
these machines are highly dangerous, as I 
have said, in close cover ; and advanced on 
foot into the thicket. 

“ T had not, however, proceeded more 
than two or three paces, when a most ter- 
rific and lengthened grow] announced that 
the bear was still in existence ; and the 
next moment, and at only some ten or 
twelve paces distance, the quantity of snow 
which was hanging in the trees having 
prevented me from previousiy observing 
him, I viewed the fellow dashing forward 
at the full gallop ; fortunately, I was not 
altogether taken by surprise, for my dou- 
ble gun was not only out of its case, but 
both the locks were on the full-cock. This 
was well, for the beast came at such a rat- 
tling pace, that, by the time I had dis- 
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charged my second barrel, he was witbin 
less than a couple of paces of tle muzzle 
of my gun. When I fired my last shot, 
he was not coming directly towards me ; 
for either my first had turned him—which 
the people asserted was the case,—or he 
did not observe us, owing to the closeness 
of the cover. By swerving my body to 
one side, however, for I had no time to 
move my feet, he luckily passed close 
alongside of me, without offering me any 
molestation. This, indeed, I apprehend, 
was out of his power ; for, after receiving 
the contents of my last barrel, he slacken- 
ed his pace, and by the time he had pro- 
ceeded some few steps farther, life was ex- 
tinct, and he sank to rise no more. 

“ Elg, who was only a short distance 
from me, behaved very well.on this occa- 
sion ; for, though my rifle was in readi- 
ness in his hand, he refrained, agreeably 
to my previous instructions, from dischar- 
ging it. My orders to him were, as I have 
said, only to fire in the event of the bear 
actually having me in his gripe; and to 
these directions, which few other met, 
under the circumstance, would probably 
have attended to, he paid obedience. 

“ Our prize proved to be an immense 
male bear ; indeed, Svensson stated, he had 
never seen but one equally large, in his 
lifetime. I subsequently caused him to 
be conveyed to Uddeholm, a distance of 
between forty and fifty miles, when we as- 
certained his weight to be four hundred 
and sixty English pounds. This, it must 
be recollected, was after a severe run, du- 
ring which he had probably wasted not a 
little ; and also, that it was in the winter 
time, when, from his stomach being con- 
tracted, he was naturally very much light- 
er than he would have been during the 
autumnal months; in point of fact, had 
this bear been slaughtered during the lat 
ter period of the year, his weight would 
probably have been between five and six 
hundred pounds. . 

* On opening this beast, thirty-six hours 
after his death, and during the interme- 
diate time he had been exposed to the open 
air, when the temperature was pretty se- 
vere, we found that, owing to his excess- 
ive exertion, nearly the whole of the fat 
of his intestines was in a state of liquefac- 
tion, and in consequence we were necessi- 
tated to scoop it out with acup. I have 
already made mention of this circumstance 
when speaking of the chasse of the bear 
during the summer season. 

“ On taking the skin from the beast, 
we found he had received my eight bul- 
lets; for, though I only fired four times, 
I had on each occasion two running balls 
in either barrel. The balls from the two 
first discharges (as it was supposed) teok 
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effect rather high up in his side, the point 
exposed to me; those from the third were 
received in the animal’s mouth, as he was 
coming with distended jaws towards us, 
when they carried away half his tongue 
and one of his fangs; whilst those from 
the fourth discharge passed either through 
or immediately near to his heart, and cau- 
sed his almost instant dissolution.” 


So much for the chasse of the bear 
on skidor. But Mr Lloyd slew se- 
veral bears with his own rifle, on 
simple foot-sole. Once in a very 
close thicket, when stooping down 
and peering under the surrounding 
trees, his eye caught a suspicious- 
looking object, which he presently 
made out to be a bear, coiled up like 
a dog, at the foot of a large pine, and 
apparently fast asleep. He lost not 
a moment, but running up close 
alongside of the monster, shot him 
through the head. Death was so in- 
stantaneous, that he never moved in 
the slightest degree from his position. 
This system of stealing in upon and 
attacking bears at close quarters, 
though seldom adopted in Scandi- 
navia, Mr Lloyd holds to be the most 
fatal method of destroying these ani- 
mals. But the danger is great. For, 
when smothered with snow, both be- 
low and above, what if you miss your 
aim ? Instant death. 

On another occasion, Mr Lloyd 
shot “ the Branberg Bear ;” and on 
—" he destroyed a whole den- 


“ Though the dog had found the bears, 
I did not at the first moment observe the 
entrance to their den, which was an ex- 
cavation in the face of a little rising situ- 
ated between, and partly formed by, the 
roots of the surrounding trees. On disco- 
vering it, however, I at once sprang on to 
the top of the hillock; and though at that 
time immediately over the den, the bears 
still remained quiet. 

“ On my hallooing, they felt so little 
inclination to leave their quarters, that 
the old bear simply contented herself with 
partially projecting her snout. At this, 
from its being the only point exposed to 
my view, I levelled my rifle, which was 
then pointed in a perpendicular direction. 
On reflection, however, I refrained from 
firing, as I considered that, though I 
might have smashed the fore part of her 
head to pieces, there was little chance of 
my killing her outright. 

* Instead, therefore, of firing whilst in 
that situation, I stepped, (and it certainly 
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was not ‘the most prudent step’ a man 
ever took, ) with my left foot in advance, 
directly over her to the opposite side of 
the hole, when wheeling about on the in- 
stant, and having then a full view of her 
head, from which the muzzle of my gun 
was hardly two feet distant, and my left 
foot still less, for it was partially in the 
entrance to the den itself, I sent a bullet 
through her skull, 

“TI now called loudly to the people, 
none of whom, nor even the other dogs, 
which had been questing to some birds in 
another part of the forest, had as yet come 
up,—for I was rather apprehensive the 
cubs might attempt to make their escape. 
To prevent this, I stood for a while over 
the den in readiness to give them a warm 
reception with the but-end of my rifle. 

“ Three or four minutes, however, elap- 
sed before Jan Finne, who was to the left 
of our line, Svensson, and the peasants, 
made their appearance; for, strange to 
say, though Paijas had been in Jan Fin- 
ne’s possession for several years, he either 
did not recognise his challenge, or he had 
not a suspicion it was to the bears ; and in 
consequence, neither he nor the people 
moved from where I had left them, until 
they heard my shot. 

‘* My apprehensions as to the cubs at- 
tempting to escape were, however, ground- 
less, for they still continued quiet; at 
first, indeed, we could see nothing of them 
for the old bear, who, as is usual with 
those animals when they have young, was 
lying in the front of the den, and we 
therefore almost began to think we had hit 
upon a bear distinct from those of which 
we were in search. 

““ On the people, however, introducing 
a stake, and moving the old bear a little to 
the side, one of the cubs, and subsequently 
a second, and a third, exhibited themselves, 
all of which I dispatched, either with my 
own or with Jan Finne’s rifle. 

“ The work of death being at length 
completed, we drew the bears out of their 
den. This, however, was of such small di- 
mensions, that it was the admiration of 
us all how they could have stowed them- 
selves away init. Bears usually prepare 
their winter-quarters during the autumnal 
months, and some time previously to ta- 
king possession of them; the animals, 
however, of which I am now speaking, 
having been disturbed from their original 
lair at atime when theground was hard fro- 
zen, probably accounted for the small size 
of the excavation in which we found them. 

“ The old bear had attained her full 
growth; thecubs were nearly a year old,and 
of about the size of large dogs. The whole 
of them were in tolerably good condition.” 
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Mr Lloyd then describes the pro- 
cess of skinning and cutting up bears. 
The weather being unfavourable, the 
operation took place within doors. 
The animals were laid on their backs 
on a table, and when divested of their 
skins, they much resembled, in many 
respects, their breasts and arms in 

articular, so many human beings. 

Ve remember a shaved bear being 
exhibited in Edinburgh as a non-de- 
script animal—and he appeared to 
us to be liker a human being than 
the showman. The sight, Mr Lloyd 
says, was a shocking one ; and forci- 
bly reminded him of a disgusting ex- 
hibition he had witnessed a few years 
before at a celebrated anatomist’s in 
London—the horrors of which—the 
macerating tub, with its attendant 
vulture—will never be effaced from 
his imagination. The galls were care- 
fully preserved, being considered in 
Scandinavia a specific against a va- 
riety of disorders ; and the fat, which 
is said to possess such extraordinary 
virtue, that if a deal-box be rubbed 
with it overnight, on the following 
morning it will be converted into a 
hair-trunk. Only the fat (ister) 
about the intestines is used in Scan- 
dinavia medicinally, or for the hair ; 
ef which there is but a small quan- 
tity ; the fat itself, (fat,) which on a 
large bear may weigh sixty or eighty 
pounds, is merely used for culinary 
purposes. The hams, smoked, are 
great delicacies ; and the remainder 
of the carcass is either salted, or eat 
fresh—in which state it resembles 
excellent beef. The paws are an 
exquisite dainty. The skin—in this 
case eight feet long—is worth several 
pounds. In Sweden, it is an under- 
stood thing in the interior of the 
country, that the man who rings the 
bear is entitled to him, and in con- 
sequence, without express permis- 
sion, no other person dreams of dis- 
turbing the beast. In Norway, there 
is an ordinance making the bear 
the property of the man who rings 
him in the first instance, and in con- 
sequence, those who either disturb 
or destroy the animal, without au- 
thority, are subjected to rather se- 
vere penalties. As the peasants who, 
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in this case, attended Mr Lloyd, were 
very poor, he took only the fat, the 
tongues, and a little of the flesh of 
the bears, so that besides the flesh, 
their spoil was worth about five 
pounds—no inconsiderable sum in 
Sweden; or, indeed, as the world 
wags, anywhere else. 

We now take farewell of Mr Lloyd, 
and place his volumes in that de- 
partment of our library marked 
“ Nimrod.” He has added nota little 
to our knowledge of the character 
of the Bear, and his work contains 
much good natural history. Of men 
and manners, he has also given many 
interesting sketches; and we have a 
clearer conception now than we had 
before, of Scandinavian scenery and 
climate. Mr Lloyd ought to write 
some more books of the sort, and 
they will sell. By the by, we re- 
member meeting him, a good many 
years ago, on board a Wick packet. 
He was somewhat sea-sick; and be- 
ing enveloped ina monstrous dread- 
nought, he was not unlike a bear. 
Sea-sickness makes a man surly ; and 
our author had nearly devoured a 
worthy friend of ours, who chan- 
ced to tread upon his toes as he 
lay upon a coil of cable. Under ex- 
asperation, he had a most formi- 
dable aspect, and his growl was fear- 
some. We heard some talk about 
throwing somebody into the sea; but 
we came forward in our character of 
peace-maker, and with our crutch 
stopt the conflict. Mr Lleyd’s wrath 
subsided into a calm; and for the re- 
mainder of the voyage, he resembled 
ahaleyon. We were much struck 
with the spirit and intelligence of 
his conversation; and seeing that he 
was a sportsman far above the com- 
mon run, advised him to go to Scan- 
dinavia, and belabour the bears. He 
had no idea, at the time, who we 
were, as we were voyaging incog. But 
the hint was not lost upon him; and 
hence these two able-bodied octavos. 
It will doubtless please Mr Lloyd to 
know that the old lame gentleman in 
the Quaker garb was Christopher 
North. Ina month or two we must 
pay our respects to another admirable 
brother sportsman, Colonel Hawker 
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A TALE OF 


One sultry afternoon in the month 
of September, three travellers on 
horseback, followed by a single at- 
tendant upon a mule, which also bore 
a pair of muffrushes, or Persian tra- 
velling-bags, were traversing the ex- 
tensive plain of Erivan, intending, if 
possible, to reach that city early 
enough for procuring fresh horses to 
carry them on upon their journey. 
Of these travellers, two were easily 
to be recognised as Franks, or Eu- 
ropeans, in spite of their semi-Asiatic 
= and appearance ; the third, by 

is rough Persian cap, brown wea- 
ther-beaten countenance three parts 
covered with a thick black beard,— 
his red leather boots, wide shulwars, 
or riding trowsers, and great brown 
cloke,as wellas by the silver-mounted 
pistol and Turkish yattaghan, might 
no less readily be known as the 
tatar, conducting the two strangers. 
All the three, as their jaded-horses 
and dust-covered persons sufficient- 
ly indicated, were travelling chupper, 
or post, along the great highway which 
leads from Persia into Asia Minor. 

In the grey of the preceding morn- 
ing, these travellers, from the height 
of the winding pass which overlooks 
the great plain of the river Aras, had, 
for the first time, caught a faint 
glimpse of the venerable Ararat, 
rearing his summit in two almost vi- 
sionary peaks above the sea of va- 
pour in which the boundless plain 
was rather lost than terminated. But 
as they pursued their course, and the 
sun arose in the heavens, the dust 
and exhalations ascended together 
in a darkening haze which enveloped 
all the distance, and gradually deep- 
ened-into masses of gloomy ‘deal ; 
These in their turn became more 
dense, congregating upon all the 
mountains around, and veiling even 
the plain in unusual darkness, through 
which the sun sent a stifling heat, 
unrelieved by a single breath of air, 
more oppressive though less scorch- 
ing than his unquenched rays would 
have shed from a cloudless sky. 

“ There will be a storm soon,” re- 
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marked Kara Moustapha, the tatar. 
“ We shall have it here by and by, un- 
less old Agri-Daugh* keeps it all to 
himself and his evil spirits; I see it 
thickening over him yonder. Would 
the agas choose to take shelter some 
where, until it passes over ?” 

But the agas,+ having changed 
horses more cleverly than is usual 
upon such occasions, at Shereer, 
were resolved to maintain their ad- 
vantage, and press forward. Perhaps 
the prospect of a drenching might be 
rather pleasant than formidable in 
so heated an atmosphere as that 
which surrounded the travellers, and 
they therefore continued to urge on 
their horses at a brisk pace, over the 
rough irregular ground and long 
plain which intervenes between She- 
reer and Develoo. 

When they reached the latter place, 
the storm still lowered, but had not 
burst ; and, regardless of the remen- 
strances of the villagers, who felt no 
eagerness to produce their horses in 
such threatening weather, and even 
unheeding the hints of the tatar, 
who spoke mysteriously of the dan- 
ger of storms in these parts, they in- 
sisted upon proceeding : and accord- 
ingly, having wrunga change of beasts 
from the reluctant Ketkhodah,{ they 
left the shelter of the village, some- 
what late in the afternoon, just as a 
great body of cloud, detaching itself 
under the influence ofa sudden flaw of 
wind, from the mass which shrouded 
the mountain, first covered the whole 
grey vault of heaven with a dense 
sheet of curdling vapour, and then, 
after a few warning drops, descend- 
ed in such a sweeping deluge, that 
for more than an hour the travellers 
could see nothing around them, and 
had enough to do in urging on their 
frighted horses, and keeping to the 
track which they believed to be the 
right one. 

Clokes, jubbas, bashlogues,§ af- 
forded no defence against the pelting 
rain. Wetted in a moment to the 
skin, the travellers, who had just be- 
fore been melting under the influ- 
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ence of a sultry breathless air, were 
at once exposed to the unmitigated 
severity of a cold and heavy rain, 
driven against their persons by a pier- 
cing wind ;—and they soon suffered 
#s much from the cold as they had 
lately done from heat. It was no tri- 
fling addition to their distress to find 
that in the confusion and darkness 
of the storm, they had managed to 
miss their road, and had got entan- 
gled in a maze of hillocks and irre- 
gular ground which bounds the plain 
upon the north-east; and although 
the tatar assured them that neither 
ill consequence, nor even material 
detention, could ensue from the ac- 
cident, the travellers could not en- 
tirely divest themselves of anxiety, 
as delay in any shape was what they 
most wished to avoid. 

So intently was the party occupied 
in remedying their error, that the 
changes which now rapidly took 
place in the weather, and upon the 
face of the heavens, attracted but 
slight attention. When the violence 
of the rain, and the depth of the 
darkness abated, they had indeed re- 
marked, that a huge pile of clouds 
still remained around the mountain, 
rearing themselves high into the blue 
sky which began to break out over- 
head—and that the flashes of forky 
lightning, which darted and played 
among the mazes of this lurid mass, 
no less than the sullen roar of distant 
thunder, betokened the elemental 
strife which was still maintained 
within its recesses. But while thread- 
ing the intricacies of the ground in 
which they were entangled, they 
neither noted the gradual subsidence 
and dispersion of this murky congre- 
gation of vapour, nor the clearing of 
the heavens above them ; so that they 
were in no degree prepared for the 
scene which was about to burst upon 
them—a scene, which pen or pencil 
would in vain attempt to delineate, 
and to which, for its peculiar simpli- 
city and grandeur of effect, the world 
itself perhaps cannot afford a parallel. 

After winding for some time along 
a hollow between gravelly hillocks, 
the travellers stood upon the brow 
of a gentle eminence which sloped 
gradually down to a plain, from 
twenty to thirty miles in breadth, 
stretching far on either hand, and 
speckled with villages and gardens. 
But the suffusion of purple and golden 
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light shed over half its surface from 
a setting sun of such glorious splen- 
dour as Eastern skies alone are bless- 
ed with, rendered every object indis- 
tinct. In front, bathed in the same 
mellow radiance, arose from this 
noble plain, in solemn majesty, the 
grand, the venerable Ararat, grace- 
fully rearing its two lofty peaks, un- 
til their snowy summits, richly light- 
ed up by the same declinin: beam, 
were relieved against the clear pear- 
ly sky. A misty play of rich and de- 
licate tints pervaded the whole at- 
mosphere, and threw over the land- 
scape that filmy golden haze, so en- 
chanting in autumnal evenings, soften- 
ing every harsh line and too promi- 
nent feature into ineflable harmony ; 
while the recent shower had lent to 
the hues of the foreground, ruddied 
as they were by the fast sinking sun, 
a freshness which contrasted not less 
powerfully than happily with the 
rich but mellow tones of the distance. 
The deep and lengthened shadow of 
the mountain which fell across the 
plain, shrowding half its extent in 
mysterious darkness, finished the pic- 
ture, by giving tenfold lustre and 
effect to its more brilliant features. 

“ Glorious! Splendid! Magnifi- 
cent indeed!” burst, after a moment, 
from the lips of the two Franks, as 
this sublime spectacle flashed, as it 
were, upon their senses. “ Behold, 
old Agri-Daugh—there’s a mountain 
for you, agas!” echoed the tatar, 
more keenly alive perhaps to the ho- 
nour of his country and its wonders, 
than to the splendour of the scene be- 
fore him. Yet not insensible to the 
enchanting contrast of the present 
hour to that which had preceded it, 
he continued, “See how the grim 
old fellow smiles at us after the pas- 
sion he has beenin ;—one would think 
that he never could frown, and that 
neither storm, nor thunder, nor light- 
ning ever played around his head.” 
—*By Heavens, C——,” exclaimed 
one of the Franks, after a pause, “ it 
is well worth riding a few hundred 
miles to see this—well worth a 
drenching, and a cold too, should it 
follow—was there ever such a moun- 
tain! See how it rises in solitary 
grandeur from that noble plain, dis- 
daining all connexion with the pigmy 
hills around !”—* And to see it under 
such happy circumstances,” returned 
his friend ; “ what a rich crimson and 
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orange light is powdered, as it were, 
over all that shoulder—there just 
where the sun rests—and how it 
trembles in lines of radiance down 


to our very feet. And mark how 
finely the sober grey that clothes the 
rest of the mountain, contrasts with 
that rich light—how gauzy and vi- 
sionary is the contour and substance 
of that loftiest peak, as it retires into 
the warm yellow sky which now 
rises behind it—and see! how fine 
and calm the effect of yon streak of 
grey cloud which rests upon the up- 
per shoulder—almost the only re- 
maining trace of that violent storm !” 

* And of what nature is the ground 
upon the mountain side?” enquired 
the elder of the travellers, address- 
ing the tatar, after a pause of some 
continuance.—* To me, from hence, 
the slope seems even and gradual, 
and the ground smooth—is it so in 
reality ? has the summit ever been 
ascended, pray ?’— Smooth? any 
thing but that, aga; take my word 
for it. Many a height and hollow is 
there, many a rocky chasm and ra- 
vine that would stop the march of 
an army. Observe these dark sha- 
dows and lines; these are deep hol- 
lows and clefts of unknown wildness; 
but there is plenty of good pasture 
land also. See that shoulder there, 
all red with the rays of the sun—the 
yeilak* of the Sirdar+ is there, and 
he is somewhere thereabouts himself 
with his flocks and herds.”—* You 
have been upon the mountain, then?” 
—* Ay, sir, often enough; that is, 
as far the yeilaks extend.” —“ What, 
no higher ?—never tried to get to the 
top ?” —“Allah-il-allah!—the top of 
Agri-Daugh ? me ?—no, no, aga—not 
to be the Sirdar himself, would I try 
such a prank—in fine, it is not to be 
done.”—“ And why not, pray? It 
seems easy enough from hence, and 
there is not much snow.” —* Ai! aga, 
who can judge of the difficulty or 
danger from such a distance as this ? 
—Ali I can say is, that few have at- 
tempted the thing, and none have 
succeeded. I have gone pretty far 
myself—once, when I was a mad- 
cap youth, I was tempted, by the 
devil I believe, to go and peep into 
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the tail of that ravine yonder ; there, 
just under the cloud to the left of 
that great patch of snow ; I got to the 
craggy shoulder below, and just 
peepedin. But it was quite enough,” 
added the tatar, with a shudder; 
“ ] should like to see the man that 
would venture further.” —* And what 
should hinder him, pray ?’—* Hin- 
der him ?” echoed the tatar ; “ why, 
devils, ghouls, death would hinder 
him! for what is that place but the 
very khelwut{ of them all ?—and 
who would go and thrust his head 
into the devil’s own house ?’’—* Psha! 
what do you talk of—devils? I should 
like to see the devil that would keep 
me from the top of Ararat, if I were 
inclined to try.”—* Don’t speak so, 
aga; you don’t know—others have 
said and thought the same, but—who 
can tell the horrors of that chasm— 
how deep—how dark!—the pit of 
hell is not more terrible, with its 
black shaggy rocks, and awful pre- 
cipices of ice and snow, from which 
great masses are tumbling every mi- 
nute into the gulf at their feet with 
a noise like thunder !—and smoke 
ascends, and forms, oh, too horrible 
to think of—I could only look for a 
moment, and turned away my eyes 
for very fear of what might come.” 
— And, in the name of God, what 
worse than the rocks and precipices 
could have come to frighten you, 
friend ?—What did you dread ?’— 
“ What can I tell, aga? who knows 
what might come from Shytaun’s$ 
own den? They say that the devils 
and gins of the pit below, are no- 
thing to the ghouls and spirits which 
haunt the snow-rifts and the ice- 
cracks above—creatures of dim un- 
speakable shapes, with pale bluey 
bodies, which flit about with a ghost- 
like motion, and fix upon the sons of 
Adam their visionless eyes, that glare 
like those of a dead man in the moon- 
light, until life and sense are sucked 
as it were away !—Ugh !” exclaimed 
he, with a half start, half shudder, 
“ it seems as if I saw them now.” 

“ But if no one has ever ventured 
among the ice and snow, how is it 
known that all these fearful things 
exist? it must at best be conjec- 
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ture."—“ Ah, no, aga! not so nei- 
ther—people have gone, although few 
have returned ; and fewer still have 
kept their senses. Some have be- 
come dumb; some have raved until 
they died; and others have laughed 
and shuddered alternately like idiots, 
for the remainder of their days, un- 
able to answer any questions, but 
becoming terribly agitated at the 
sight of snow or ice. Even the few 
who have preserved their reason, can 
speak only in doubtful and myste- 
rious terms.” —* But if such is the ill 
repute of this same mountain, how 
happens it that any one has ever 
been tempted to try the enterprise ?” 
—“ Oh, sir! what madness will not 
money make men commit? and what 
lengths will not zeal and superstition 
carry others !’—* But what has this 
Agri-Daugh to do with your zeal or 
superstitions ?”?—-“ Nothing, aga, 
with mine, praise be to God! but 
much with that of these poor mis- 
guided Armenians. You know, agas, 
that it is said the ark of Huzrut 
Nooh* rested upon Agri-Daugh, after 
the great deluge which destroyed the 
world ; and the priests of Etchmiad- 
zin—the great Armenian monastery 
which you see yonder, with the three 
black churches—say that this same 
ark, unchanged by time or decay, is 
still upon the mountain, among the 
eternal snows of its summit. To the 
wood which formed it, the poor in- 
fidels attribute many virtues, and co- 
vet the possession of it above all 
things. And well they may, for they 
sell the smallest pieces at a great 
price; but whether it be truly the 
wood of this ark, God only can tell. 
At all events, to get hold of this wood 
is a mighty object with them; and 
the Kalifah, (or Patriarch,) who de- 
clares that he can tell the true from 
false as easily as you would do a 
sweet from a water melon, is always 
trying to persuade thoughtless fel- 
lows, both Mussulmans and Arme- 
nians, to go and fetch it for him. 
The former go for gold, the latter 
generally for the blessing of God, 
which the old father assures them 
will attend upon so pious an act. 
But it seems that none who ventured 
for money have ever come safely 
back, while those who have taken 
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their chance of the danger for the 
sake of the blessing, have now and 
then returned with fearful accounts 
of their adventures, sometimes bring- 
ing bits of wood, for which they 
swore they had to fight with the spi- 
rits that guard the ark.”—* And did 
the Kalifah believe all this?” asked 
the Frank. “ What can I tell?” re- 
plied the tatar; “ at all events, he 
profits by the tale, and shews and 
sells the wood as that of the true 
ark.” 

“ And you never heard of any one 
undertaking the adventure from mere 
curiosity ?”—* Curiosity, aga! what 
good would that have done them ?— 
no, but other motives have sometimes 
prevailed over fear, as I have heard ; 
not that any one ever reached the 
summit—that is on all hands admit- 
ted to be impossible.”—* But what 
motives do you allude to?”—* Ah, 
strange ones enough—and many 
strange tales have I heard on the 
subject—but you Franks laugh at all 
such things, so there is no use in 
saying any more about them. But 
see, agas, the sun has set, and if you 
wish to reach Erivan in time enough 
to get horses this night, we have not 
a moment to lose.’—*“ Well, friend 
Moustapha, we shall attend you; but 
as you have somewhat excited our 
curiosity, you shall just exert your- 
self to satisfy it by telling us some 
of these same wonderful tales, to 
shorten the way, as you have done 
more than once already—and an ex- 
cellent kissagot you are.” 

The travellers cast one more look 
at the majestic form of the huge grey 
mountain, which rose against a sky 
still glorious with the purple and 
golden light of the departed lumi- 
nary ; then turning their horses into 
the proper track, rode swiftly along 
for a while, until the nature of the 
road forcing them to moderate their 
speed, the tatar, flattered by the 
compliment to his abilities in narra- 
tion, collected his ideas, and intima- 
ted his readiness to commence. They 
regulated their pace accordingly, and 
he began as follows. 

“In the earlier part of the reign of 
Aga Mahomed Shah, while the brave 
Lootf Alee Khan still struggled for 
his life and crown in the south and 
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east of Persia, and the rest of the 
country was ina very unsettled state, 
there lived in these parts a chief of 
great power and influence, named 
Doozd Mahomed Khan, of the Zookh- 
anloo tribe which ranged the heights 
and pastures of Aberaun and Goom- 
ree, in the neighbourhood of Erivan. 
He was a heartless, cruel, rapacious 
chief—a great plunderer of caravans 
and travellers; but by dint of a frank- 
ness of demeanour, and great liber- 
ality to his followers, he had collect- 
ed a force with which he succeeded 
in overawing his neighbours, and be- 
caine the scourge and dread of the 
surrounding country. But it was the 
poor Armenians who chiefly suffered 
under his tyranny; he visited their 
peaceful villages with fire and sword, 
wringing money and goods of all 
sorts from the men, and carrying off 
their wives and children as slaves, 
or for the use of his harem. I know 
a good deal of the Armenians, agas, 
and they are not bad people, although 
they are infidels. Many a good pil- 
law and comfortable night’s quarters 
have [ had from an Armenian, and I 
owe my life, I believe, to their good 
old Khalifah—for once I was robbed 
and nearly murdered, not very far 
from hence,by some rascally Turkish 
Eeliauts;* and an Armenian priest 
going by, found me, stript and bleed- 
ing, and carried me straight to the 
convent, where the Khalifab paid me 
every possible attention, and came 
himself to see my wounds dressed— 
may his prosperity increase ! and in 
the long fever that followed, for more 
than a month they took care of me, 
and sent me away a whole man again; 
so I don’t like to see the poor crea- 
tures abused. But Doozd Mahomed 
only looked upon them as beasts of 
burden—creatures made to contri- 
bute to his pleasures, or to supply 
his wants. 

“ Well—one day his rascally gang 
of robbers had gone forth, and sur- 
prised an Armenian village, some 
five pursungs distance from the mo- 
nastery;andafier driving off thegreat- 
er part of the cattle, and such articles 
as were worth their while, they car- 
ried off a number of girls and boys, 
and returned to the camp of their 
master. 
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“ It happened, that among the fe- 
males there was one lovely young 
creature, who was already betrothed 
and all but married to a fine Arme- 
nian youth, named Gregoor, the inha- 
bitant of a neighbouring village. Ima- 
gine, agas, the horror and dismay of 
this young man, when, ignorant of the 
catastrophe, he came to seek his be- 
loved, and found the village in ruins, 
the remaining inhabitants weeping 
and lamenting their losses, and his 
dear Annah gone—carried off—none 
could tell whither! He raved like a 
madman, and committed a thousand 
foolish actions—but of what avail 
was all his grief—it would not bring 
back his mistress—the poor girl was 
lost to him! All he could learn was, 
that the mischief had been done by 
the people of Doozd Mahomed Khan, 
who were known as well by their 
fierce audacity, as by their dress and 
appearance. And it was also too well 
known, that to recover goods or chat- 
tels, man or beast, from the gripe of 
Doozd Mahomed, was as easy as to 
wrest the lamb from the wolf’s jaws, 
or the dead from the grave. 

“ But young Gregoor had a spirit 
by far more bold and fearless than 
most of his countrymen, and was not 
so easily persuaded to abandon all 
hope of recovering his betrothed 
wife. He could not indeed imme- 
diately decide on what was to be 
done, but he was certain that his 
Annah had been taken to the Khan’s 
camp, and from thence only was she 
to be recovered. There, therefore, 
hateful and terrible as was the place 
to all Armenians, did the bold Gre- 
goor resolve on proceeding, to act as 
circumstances might determine. The 
remonstrances of his own parents, 
and even of the father of his Annah, 
were unheeded—go he would—and 
all they could wring from him, was a 
promise to be prudent—wary—calm. 
Calm !—a lover—and that lover Gre- 
goor—calm or prudent ?—but how- 
ever, away he went, carrying with 
him nothing but his arms, and a re- 
lic—some nail parings of his own 
patron saint and that of his country, 
St Gregory, bound round his arm 
like a talisman, in a small silver case. 

“It was not until he had arrived 
within sight of the camp that the 
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young Armenian began to consider 
how he should proceed, or even pre- 
sent himself, so as to avoid inconve- 
nient suspicions. An open declara- 
tion of his errand would not only de- 
feat its purpose, but cause, in all pro- 
bability, his own destruction. Ad- 
dress was his only chance ; and he at 
length resolved to come forward 
boldly as a young man seeking ser- 
vice, as it was well known that the 
Khan omitted no opportunity of re- 
taining handsome youths about his 
person as pipe-bearers and body ser- 
vants. His project succeeded per- 
fectly. He entered the camp ;—was 
stopped, interrogated, and taken be- 
fore the Khan, who, delighted with 
his manly beauty and handsome ad- 
dress, received him instantly into his 
service ; and in a very short time he 
was inattendance—gorgeously equip- 
ped—upon the great man himself. 

“ In this situation he soon became 
acquainted with the particulars of 
the late exploit ; and heard enough to 
convince him that it was in the harem 
of the Khan his mistress was to be 
found, and from thence, if at all, 
must she be delivered. But to vio- 
late the sanctity of a Persian chief’s 
harem, and such a chief as Doozd 
Mahomed !—it was an enterprise of 
danger and difficulty enough to have 
daunted the courage of most men,— 
if any thing, it sharpened that of Gre- 
goor. 

“ But fortune was adverse to the 
poor young man, at least in his first 
attempts. For, applying to a coun- 
trywoman of his own, a servant in 
the harem, as a means of communi- 
cation with his poor Annah, his in- 
trigue was either discovered or be- 
trayed ; and he was immediately sei- 
zed, and led bound into the Khan’s 
presence, who, having been indispo- 
sed for several days before, was ina 
worse than ordinary humour. ‘ Base- 
born scoundrel!’ thundered he, as 
the young man appeared before him ; 
‘cursed Armenian dog! what dish 
of filth is this you have been eating ? 
—what infernal business have you 
been about ?—have you a mind for 
the stake, or to be torn by horses, 
that you have ventured to interfere 
with my harem ?—Speak, miscreant ! 
—what answer have you to make ?” 

“ «My Lord,’ replied the young 
man with respectful firmness, ‘ lam 
neither a base-born fellow nor a yil- 
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lain. 1 have not sought for, nor inter- 
fered with, any thing but what was my 
own, and what justice would assured- 
ly restore to me. Nay, my hope is 
strong that a just and generous mas- 
ter like your lordship will not hesi- 
tate in so doing, as soon as you have 
heard my story. In entering your 
service, Khan, it is true that your 
slave did entertain a hope of recover- 
ing his lost wife—for such is Annah 
already in the face of Heaven. In so 
far has he deceived your lordship— 
but in all other matters he had re- 
solved to conduct himself as a faith- 
ful and zealous servant should do. 
Such has he been, my Lord—and 
such will he continue in all duty. 
He seeks in return but his own—his 
betrothed wife, who will die if she 
be separated from him, as he should 
do were he to lose her. Be generous 
then, Khan; imitate the Lord of the 
universe; dispense happiness around 
you, and convert two miserable, bro- 
ken-hearted creatures into faithful 
and devoted servants !” 

“ * What says the Armenian dog ?” 
said the Khan, with darkening face, 
to his attendants. ‘ What have I to 
do with his wife?—this is some dirt 
that he is eating, to excuse his aban- 
doned attempt at intriguing in my 
harem. But his effrontery shall not 
avail the unclean scoundrel—he shall 
feel that Doozd Mahomed has teeth 
as well as eyes, and will not have filth 
thrown in his face with impunity. 
Ho, guards, there !—see him strictly 
confined until our pleasure be known. 
Ourself will see his punishment, and 
it shall be signal—at present we are 
somewhat indisposed.— And the 
Juckless Gregoor was hurried away 
to a prison, from whence he had no 
hope of returning, except to a pain- 
ful and disgraceful death. 

“ But Fate, which had played the 
young man so mischievous a trick, 
seemed now willing to befriend him, 
for the Khan’s illness increased so 
rapidly, that, before the hour of even- 
ing prayer, he was in a burning fe- 
ver, and all business, executions in- 
cluded, was suspended, until at least 
the fate of the chief should be de- 
cided. 

“ Next day passed in anxiety and 
doubt. The most learned physicians 
which the country afforded, were 
called in, and were unremitting in 
their attendance. Every remedy they 
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whole camp in consternation. Be- 
fore night delirium came on, and the 
mind of the Khan seemed labouring 
with some sore distress. He talked 
confusedly of his deeds of blood and 
plunder, of women violated, of men 
cut to pieces, of villages burning, 
and of fiery hands which griped his 
heart or weighed upon his head, and 
would not suffer him to have a mo- 
ment’s ease. The physicians were 
puzzled ; but all agreed in one thing, 
that the distemper was of a very hot 
nature, and could only be combated 
successfully by the co/dest remedies, 
Accordingly, iced sherbet and vine- 
gar were poured down his throat, 
and broken ice was laid upon his 
head. His burning limbs were even 
wrapped in clothes dipped in iced 
water ; but nothing would do. No 
sooner, they say, did the ice come in 
contact with the Khan’s person than 
it hissed, dissolved, and flew off in 
vapour, as if it had been thrown upon 
red-hot iron; and still the burning 
heat continued unabated. 

“*Tt isall folly, at length exclaim- 
ed the wise Hakeem Khooshhal Allee, 
* natural remedies are ineffectual 
here—natural cold is insufficient— 
Khodah Buzoorg!—God is great! 
but there is nothing on earth that 
can save the Khan, unless we could 
get him one of those mysterious crea- 
tures, the kirm-e-yehk,* or ice-worm, 
which frequent the eternal snows 
upon the summit of Agri-Daugh.’ 

“¢ And how is that to be had, in the 
name of Allah, oh Hakeem? enqui- 
red the Khanum, or chief wife of 
Doozd Mahomed Khan, who, more 
deeply interested than any one else 
in the Khan’s recovery, was seated 
behind a curtain of the anderoon, 
listening anxiously to the opinions 
and conversation of the physicians. 
* Inshailah,’ continued she, ‘ if mo- 
ney or power can get hold of it, my 
lord and husband (blessings be upon 
him) shall not expire for want of it.’ 
—* May the riches of the Khanum 
increase !’ replied the physician— 
* May God grant her husband’s life! 
But for that wonderful creature, nei- 
ther money nor force can procure it 
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could think of was applied, but all 
was in vain; the malady increased ; 
the Khan was in extremity, and the 
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—nothing but the zeal of a devoted 
slave—of some friend or servant, 
who would lay down his life for his 
master, can obtain that blessed re- 
medy; for he who seeks the ice- 
worm among the snows of Agri- 
Daugh, must be content to encoun- 
ter all the horrors of death and hell 
itself.’ 

“* And has not my husband an 
hundred such devoted servants ? 
exclaimed the Khanum, impatiently. 
She gave her orders for the chosen 
gholaums to be summoned. But 
when the adventure was proposed, 
was there among all who eat of the 
Khan’s salt, one single man to step 
forward and save his master’s life ? 
No, agas;—not one! All stood si- 
lent, gazing at one another; each, 
even those who were most zealous 
in their former professions, terrified 
lest in any way the chance should 
fallonhim. And the physician shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and the Khanum 
was in despair, while the ravings of 
the sick man grew more violent than 
ever. 

“ While matters were thus in the 
tent of the Khan, poor Gregoor, in 
irons, and under strict guard, re- 
mained awaiting his fate in a place 
not far from the Khan’s quarters, 
where he heard the bustle occasion- 
ed by that chief’s illness; and re- 
marking the perturbed countenance 
of the man who brought him food, 
he had no great difficulty in learning 
the truth; for the attendant, whose 
head was occupied with the event 
which engrossed the whole camp, 
scarcely remembered that the youth 
was a prisoner under sentence of 
death. 

“ The next day’s report was still 
more unfavourable, and the attend- 
ant entered with still more earnest- 
ness into the dangerous condition of 
his chief, and the reports of the phy- 
sicians, as received from the servants 
about his person. ‘ The will of Al- 
lah must be done,’ said he. ‘ What 
is written must come to pass—but 
the Hakeem says that he cannot re- 
cover unless they get him a kirm-e- 
yehk, or ice-worm, from Agri-Daugh.’ 
—A what? said the youth. ‘ An 
ice-worm, replied the man, ‘ An 
ice-worm! Ah! I have heard some- 
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thing of them. They are to be found 
in the ice-cracks at the top of Agri- 
Daugh.’—‘ Yes, they live there, if it 
can be called life—the white, cold, 
deadly creatures—the very touch of 
which would wither up a living man, 
soul and body. But the Hakeem says 
it is the only thing to cool this burn- 
ing fever in the Khan.—‘ And are 
they to get it, then ’’—* Get it!’ 
echoed the man,—‘ where would 
they find it? and who is to bring it 
from that fearful mountain ? Who is 
to face the ghouls and the gins that 
inhabit it >—And, if there was such 
a Delhi Khan* to be found, how is 
he to get hold of this same unknown 
creature ’’—‘ And has no one yet 
offered to make the attempt?’ said 
the youth, with a kindling eye. ‘AI- 
lah Kereem! No! replied the at- 
tendant, with a stare. ‘How should 
there ? The duty has been proposed 
to the truest and boldest of our young 
men, including the Khan’s best gho- 
laums; but they have not found one 
among them all mad enough to un- 
dertake it. “ No, no!” say they, “ give 
us men like ourselves to fight with, 
and, Bismillah! we are ready; but 
when it comes to ghouls, and devils, 
and unknown creatures, bebuxsheed! 
excuse us.” In fine,all have refused, 
the plan is given up, and the Khan 
abandoned to his fate.’-—‘ Then I 
will go! exclaimed Gregoor. ‘ Tell 
them Jam ready ; and lose no time, I 
beseech you—remember the Khan 
may die.”—‘ You !’ exclaimed the 
man, measuring the youth with his 
eye,—‘ you climb the Daugh for this 
ice-worm ?’—‘ Yes, yes!’ reiterated 
the youth, impatiently, ‘ 1 am ready 
—tell them—lead me to them.’— 
* Punah-be-khodah !+ but you’re a 
bold one!’ responded the attendant, 
with something of an admiring grin. 
‘It is almost a pity—and yet, add- 
ed he, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
‘ perhaps the devils and ghouls them- 
selves may be as merciful as the Khan 
will, if he recovers.’—* He shall re- 
cover, man,’ said the youth. ‘Go 
—begone—-tell them—But I must 
speak with his son—or the Khanum— 
or his Naib—and then I will instantly 
set off, 

“'To make short of this part of my 
story, agas, the young man was sent 
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for, and in presence of the Khan’seld- 
estson, andin hearing of the Khanum, 
who sat behind her screen, he pled- 
ged himself to ascend the mountain 
yonder, in quest of this same ice- 
worm ; provided, that if he should 
survive the adventure and return, 
his wife, the Armenian girl Annah, 
should be given up to him, and that 
both should be at liberty to proceed 
where they chose. To this the Kha- 
num had not the smallest objection 
—well pleased, indeed, would she 
have been to empty the harem of a 
dozen more of her rivals—and the 
son, less interested in any part of the 
proceedings than his mother, agreed 
with her in pledging themselves, by 
all that was holy, to fulfil their part 
of the engagement, and prevail on 
the Khan, should he recover, to do 
the like. Gregoor, on his side, con- 
ceiving, that in case of success, he 
would have the means of forcing 
them to be honest by threatening to 
retain in his possession the fruits of 
his adventure, was contented with 
their promises. Where all parties 
were willing, no time was likely to 
be lost ; and Gregoor, taking only his 
sword and matchlock, with the pre- 
cious relic of St Gregory, quickly 
left the camp. 

“It was not until he had gone a 
considerable way, in a direction 
straight towards the mountain, that 
the young man’s enthusiasm and ex- 
citement had cooled enough to ad- 
mit of his bestowing any considera- 
tion on the enterprise in which he 
had so rashly embarked,—and al- 
though he certainly did not repent 
of the step, he could not entirely 
suppress certain internal misgivings 
as to his ultimate success, when he 
reflected on his total ignorance of the 
means by which his object was to be 
attained. That the mountain was in 
truth the haunt of mysterious beings, 
differing widely in their nature from 
man, he had from his youth been ac- 
customed to believe, not only upon 
the authority of his brethren, but of 
the Mussulman peasantry and tribes 
that dwell around the mountain, or 
range its lower regions; who, in their 
turns, had received the same account 
from their forefathers. And, agas, 
there is no doubt of the fact, for 
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Solymaun, ibn Daood, the wise and 
the powerful, who could command 
the gins and deeves to do his bid- 
ding, when he prevailed against cer- 
tain powers of darkness,-made the 
bottomless Gulf of Ararat their pri- 
son,—and there they roar. and rave 
within it, unable to overpass the 
mysterious boundary traced out by 
his powerful wand—and woe to the 
child of clay who heedlessly may 
trespass beyond this fatal barrier! 
All this had Gregoor been informed 
of, and believed. But although he 
had more than once traversed the 
habitable regions of the mountain, it 
never had been in his power, and 
still less in his inclination, to search 
into the truth of the fearful tale which 
now came over his mind with op- 
pressive force. His utter ignorance 
of every thing connected with the 
object of his expedition, became 
more palpable as he approached this 
awful point, and the horrors’ he an- 
ticipated, assumed a more formid- 
able shape. 

“ Thus ruminating, but resolved— 
perplexed, and awestruck, perhaps, 
but. perfectly undismayed—did Gre- 
goor proceed until the shades of 
evening began to descend, for it was 
late before he left the camp, and he 
felt the necessity of seeking for some 
spot in which to pass the night; for 
wandering in the dark could have 
done no good; and, you know, agas, 
it would have been utter madness to 
have encountered the spirits of dark- 
ness in their own dens and at their 
own chosen hour. But he was far 
past the last village, and having with 
difficulty forced his way through the 
low wooded and marshy ground 
which in many places skirts the 
mountain, he had already ascended 
one of the shoulders which rise gra- 
dually from the plain—so that to 
turn back was entirely out of the 
question ;—on the other hand, to pro- 
ceed, or to spend the night upon the 
bleak and barren hill side, was nei- 
ther likely to forward his object, nor 
to fit him for the next day’s arduous 
work. 

“In this perplexity, it occurred to 
him, that among the Fakeers or San- 
tons who make their abode in the 
wild and desert places of the moun- 
tain, from motives of piety, there was 
one whose residence could not be 


very distant from the line of his as- 
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cent. If he could but find out this, 
it would not only allow him shelter 
for the night, and security from all 
approach of evil spirits, but its in- 
habitant, if at home, might possibly 
assist him with some hints as to the 
mode of attaining his purpose. Re- 
vived by this hope, he mended his 
pace, and took a direction towards 
the spot where he believed the San- 
ton’s retreat to be. 

“ For more than a fursang did he 
maintain his full speed, ascending in 
a direction to the leit of his first route; 
when he found himself upon the 
brink of a very savage-looking and 
gloomy chasm, which the darkness 
of night, now fully set in, rendered 
ten times more dismal. Descending 
by a precipitous and dangerous way, 
and scarcely able to see where he 
placed his feet,the young Armeniag 
held on along the bottom, clamber- 
ing over huge fragments, sometimes 
stepping into great holes, and scarce- 
ly avoiding chasms where he heard 
the roar of an unseen torrent. At 
length, when, wearied and harassed, 
he thought of laying himself down 
under the first overhanging rock for 
the night, and was looking about for 
a place fitted for the purpose, he 
found himself unexpectedly treading 
upon a level terrace, extending, so 
far as the darkness permitted him to 
see, for several yards under a cliff, 
the height of which was lost in the 
obscurity ; but blacker than the night 
itself, he could distinguish in this 
very cliff a yawning chasm, which 
formed, as it were, an arch in the 
wall of rock. ; 

“ Drawing his sword, to be prepa- 
red against the worst, the young man 
entered, cautiously groping his way 
with the weapon, and thus he advan- 
ced upon a slight descent for several 
paces, in utter and almost palpable 
darkness ; when his eyes, growing 
more accustomed to their situation, 
became aware of a slight glimmer of 
light. For a moment he doubted 
whether this might not be the glare 
of a wild beast’s eye; but another 
glance reassured him, for, sparkle 
after sparkle appearing for a moment 
and then becoming extinct, he felt 
convinced that it could only proceed 
from the embers of a fire, and with 
renewed energy, but still with cau- 
tion, he made his way towards it. 

“ It was in truth the embers of a 
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fire, formed of dried weeds and wood, 
the remains of which, raked together, 
and excited by the young man’s 
breath, were soon rekindled into a 
blaze, displaying the whole cavern 
into which accident had so strangely 
conducted him. It was a cavity 
formed by nature in the solid rock; 
its dark roof rose above the influ- 
ence of the fire-light, but the extent 
otherwise did not appear great. In 
one corner lay a mat, spread over 
some grass and dried leaves, near to 
which was placed a broken earthen 
vessel containing water. In a re- 
moter corner, agas, the light glim- 
mered — that symbol so highly 
esteemed by the Armeniansand other 
followers of Huzrut Issau.* These, 
and a few more trifling articles, form- 
ed the whole contents of the cavern ; 
and they convinced Gregoor, that, in 
all probability, he had reached by ac- 
cident the very place of rest he wish- 
ed for. But its owner was apparent- 
ly absent, for no human being was to 
be seen. 

“ This was a disappointment; but 
to have obtained aaa and fire, with 
the protection of a holy roof, was no 
trifling blessing. So Gregoor, ha- 
ving eaten sparingly of a cake of 
bread, the only provision he had 
taken along with him, and drinking 
from the broken pot of water, once 
more scraped together the embers of 
his fire, and placing his arms in rea- 
diness in case of attack, he lay down 
upon the bed of leaves and grass, and 
soon fell fast asleep. 

“It is not wonderful, agas, that the 
same matters which occupied the 
waking thoughts of Gregoor should 
visit his dreams—nor need I remind 
you how often it pleases the Om- 
nipotent to send forth the angels 
of his presence, and shadow out 
through them to his creatures, in the 
hours of sleep, the images of those 
coming events which concern their 
misery or their welfare. The young 
man, as he afterwards declared, 
dreamed that he was toiling up the 
mountain, until at length he reached 
the brink of a fearful abyss, where 
he stopped in horror; for deformed 
shapes were sporting in its darkness, 
and hovering in the thick air. The 
moment they perceived him, forward 
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they flew towards him, with hideous 
din and frightful gestures, as if the 
sought to destroy him with their ter- 
rible talons. How long these vi- 
sions continued he knew not, but his 
agony was extreme; and just when 
the demons appeared to have caught 
him in their gripe, a sudden light 
burst forth, dispelling the darkness, 
and the figure of an old man, clad in 
arobe of ancient form, with a strong- 
ly marked countenance, and a huge 
flowing beard of grizzled hue—just 
such as he remembered to have seen 
the likeness of his patron saint re- 
presented at Etchmeadzin—appear- 
ed therein, stretching forth his hand, 
as if to drive the fiends from their 
prey. Ina moment they all vanish- 
ed, and another form, of more plea- 
sing character, appeared in company 
with the saint—it was his Annah 
herself, whom the holy man led to- 
wards him, and he rushed forward 
to embrace her. The exertion awoke 
him—he opened his eyes, and, by the 
grey light of dawn which fell upon 
im through the entrance, saw bend- 
ing over him an old man, whose only 
clothing was asheepskin tunic, which, 
girt round his waist, and reaching 
nearly to the knee, covered the middle 
of his person, while a portion of the 
same material thrown over his back 
and shoulders, still left the greater 
part of his breast and arms exposed, 
His hair and beard were matted to- 
gomies, covering most of his face, 
rom which a pair of keen grey eyes 
locked piercingly forth, and such 
parts of his body as were visible were 
thickly covered with grey curling hair, 
“ «Hoh! up, my son!’ said the old 
man, addressing Gregoor, without 
any previous preparation, or evin- 
cing the smallest sign of surprise 
at finding him in the cell—‘ Up !— 
the morning is grey—thy journey is 
long, and thy need is urgent—up and 
be doing !’—* Father,’ replied the 
youth, after staring around him for a 
minute witha bewildered air, andrub- 
bing his eyes to try if he were really 
awake, ‘ father, you cet as if you 
knew meandmyerrand. It isstrange; 
yet, if it beso, youcannot fail of know- 
ing my difficulties. Instruct me, if 
you can, how to conquer them— 
teach me how to proceed—how to 
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act—and may the Almighty reward 
you for it!’—‘ My son,’ returned 
the old man, ‘ thou_hast a good cause 
thy object is virtuous—and the 
might of the Most High will not fail 
to strengthen the chosen instrument 
of his beneficent designs. Thou 
couldst not err while thus upheld— 
see only that thy soul fail not, nor let 
thy heart wax cold in the work, and 
plessings shall follow thee here and 
hereafter.’ 

*< Father,’ replied the youth, ‘ be- 
hold me ready—shew me but the 
work, and the means of performing 
it—but as yet I wander in the dark, 
unknowing whither to direct my 
steps.’ —* Forward, my son, forward! 

ld the mountain summit and the 
eternal snows of Ararat, where, thou- 
sands of years ago, the ark of Noah 
rested, and the world began afresh 
—seek only to reach that summit, 
and fear not but thy duty shall be 
taught thee. Forward, then, boldly, 
But see—first taste of this wine and 
this bread—they will strengthen thee 
ngainst the hour of trial; and take 
this chaplet of dark beads, formed of 
a stone from the first altar which the 
holy Noah raised to the Almighty, 
when, uncertain like thee on which 
side to bend his course, he descend- 
ed with his family from the mountain. 
These beads are endowed with pe- 
culiar virtues. Proceed thou steadi- 
ly and boldly; and when thy mind 
becomes darkened, and thou art 
doubtful which track to pursue, take 
one of these beads, drop it thus upon 
the earth, and follow the direction it 
will indicate. But leave behind thee 
these arms of human fabric, unsuited 
to the conflicts thou wilt have to 
maintain. Trust thou alone in the 
strength of the Most High, whose ser- 
vant thou art; and throw aside what 
may encumber, but cannot aid thee.’ 

“Having uttered these words, the 
old man dropt from the chaplet a 
single bead ; bounding up from the 
hard rock in front of the cavern, it 
sprung forward in a direction ascend- 
ing the ravine. ‘ May God protect 
thee, youth!’ said the recluse, with 
solemnity, and Gregoor, following the 
appointed way, plunged onwards 
among the rocky fragments, until, b 
dint of powerful exertion, he thread- 
ed up the intricacies of the ravine to 
its head, and emerged high up upon 
the mountain side. 
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“ Onward and onward did he thus 
toil for many hours, often panting 
and faiigued with the steep ascent, 
and the rough ground over which he 
had to pass, but never losing courage 
nor fainting in heart; until, after the 
sun had long declined from the me- 
ridian, as he reached an elevated 
shoulder of the mountain, he caught 
a view of the summit and its deep 
eternal snows, hanging still far above 
him, like a mighty mass of clouds in 
the blue air, but greatly nearer than 
ever he expected to attain to them. 
Encouraged by his progress, and an- 
xious to make the best of the re- 
maining hours of daylight, he had 
recourse to his chaplet, and the bead, 
after bounding upwards as formerly, 
flew like a stone thrown by the hand, 
in a direction slanting upwards to 
his left, and pointing to the eastern 
face of the summit. Gregoor follow- 
ed gaily, and after another hour’s hard 
walking, he discovered that he was 
approaching the brink of a wide and 
profound cavity; for the bosom of 
the summit, to which he had by that 
time more closely approached, ap- 
peared to recede in a semi-circular 
form, exhibiting a lofty, precipitous 
face, the upper part of which rose 
in terrific clifis of broken ice and 
snow, while the lower descended, in 
a wallof black and rugged rock, sheer 
into the dark culf below. 

“ His heart beat thick, as he saw 
himself approaching this scene of an- 
ticipated horrors; and seeing that 
his progress must soon be stopped, 
or his course changed, he had once 
more recourse to his chaplet. The 
bead, after its customary bound, as 
if to gain free and uninterrupted 
scope, rolled onwards still—and on- 
wards was Gregoor forced to follow, 
wondering where this extraordinary 
course would terminate, until, after 
traversing a tract of broken ground 
with a facility which was incompre- 
hensible to himself, (for he felt as it 
were upborne and hurried onward by 
some unseen power,) he found him- 
self suddenly standing upon an ele- 
vated point of rock, and overlooking 
a scene which froze his blood with 
horror. 

“ He had approached the highest 
region of the mountain, in a manner 
as unaccountable as the almost pre- 
ternatural rapidity of his latter pro- 
gress, and was involved, as it seemed, 
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in the heart of its eternal snows. 
Around him rose precipices and peaks 
of cold blue ice, surmounted by the 
more recent snow, which adds yearly 
to the mass, more than is abstracted 
from it by the action of summer suns 
and thaws. In front, rose in all its 
savage majesty the great snowy cone 
which strikes the eye from below, a 
mingled aggregation of rock and ice, 
the base of which was lost a thousand 
gez* below, in the gulf that opened 
at its very feet,—a fearful gulf, the 
depth of which mocked the straining 
eye. Masses of rock and ice, with 
all their superincumbent snow, were 
every moment detached from the 
edge of the cliffs; and, thundering 
down with a crashing and hollow 
sound, mingled their din with the 
distant roar of unseentorrents, ‘Here 
then, at least,’ thought the astounded 
youth, ‘ must this enterprise termi- 
nate in some way or other—here, if 
at all, unless I have been altogether 
mocked by evil spirits, must my 
course of duty be revealed to me— 
and, oh God! thou wilt not desert 
an honest youth and a true Chris- 
tian, who has gone forth among these 
perils in firm reliance on thy aid!’ 

“ Thus,agas, prayed the Armenian 
youth; and from these words he re- 
ceived, as he affirmed, a support and 
a courage which astonished even 
himself. It soon became all requi- 
red, for on appealing for the last time 
to his chaplet, to his astonishment 
no less than his horror, the dark bead 
glided forward for a few yards, along 
the very verge of the giddy preci- 

ice, and then leaping downwards, 

e saw it bound from one slight ine- 
quality of rock to another, slanting 
along the blackest and deepest side 
of the abyss, until at a yawning rift 
in the rock if disappeared, and was 
seen no more. 

“*Oh, God! deliver me in this pe- 
ril and perplexity, exclaimed the 
young man aloud, as he gazed with 
a shudder of dismay at the indicated 
track. But it was the weakness of 
the flesh, not of the spirit; for his 
resolution did not falter; and nei- 
ther seeing nor hearing any farther 
token, he boldly, but cautiously, ad- 
‘dressed himself to examine his ap- 
palling path. 
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“ On reaching the point at which 
the bead had descended, he remark- 
ed, what had not been perceptible 
before, a slight. irregularity upon the 
face of the rock, like a ledge, which, 
had the place been one to yield pas- 
turage, would scarcely have afforded 
to the most adventurous goats a way 
to reach such stray herbs as might 
have sprung upon the face of the 
cliff; but neither goat nor herb was 
ever seen there; not even moss, nor 
the green coating of dampness, ever 
grew upon that black rock—no li- 
ving thing existed there. 

“Casting off his sandals, in order te 
cling more firmly with his feet, Gre- 
goor flung himself over the edge of 
the cliff, and commenced his fearful 
course, suspended upon the narrow 
ledge, above an abyss he dared not 
look at. So narrow, indeed, was this 
ledge, and so perpendicular the rocky 
face along which it led, that even the 
thickness of his slender body pros 
jecting from it almost destroyed his 
balance, and the irregularities by 
which he held were so slight and 
far between, that they scarcely af 
forded him the means of dragging 
himself forward; and sometimes a 
jutting angle would oecur, the dan- 
ger of doubling round which, while 
ignorant of the:footing beyond, was 
extreme. 

“Thus, sticking like an insect to 
the rocky wall along which he slow- 
ly crawled, Gregoor had proceeded 
several yards, intent only upon pre- 
serving his precarious hold, when a 
new and fearful horror assailed him, 
The gulf, before so silent and drea- 
ry, resounded-now at once with cries 
and groans, and dismal howlings ; 
and the involuntary sidelong glance 
of his eye fell upon forms dim and 
indistinct, but of appalling character, 
which flitted through the murky at- 
mosphere, and fluttered upwards 
with fierce and uncouth gestures. 
Muttering an earnest prayer, with a 
powerful effort he withdrew his eyes, 
but turning them upwards in hopes 
of relief, he saw the snow and ice« 
cracks above him tenanted with vi- 
sionary shapes more ghastly yet than 
those below. Oh, agas! how shall 
I describe—how can you conceive— 
those terrible ghosts of the snow! 
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Stark and stiff, like stretched and 
swathed corses, were they—and yet 
they had a movement, a wandering 
flitting motion, which the eye could 
not catch, nor the mind comprehend. 
No human tongue could name their 
forms;—dim and colourless, they 
seemed void of substance ;—the very 
lare of their glassy eyes cast a dead- 
y chill, which seemed to freeze the 
marrow in the young man’s bones. 

“The dream of the preceding night 
rushed forcibly into the mind of Gre- 
goor, as he gazed upon the scene 
around him; but the remembrance 
rather recalled his sinking courage 
than added to his alarm, for he doubt- 
ed not that the visionary aid he had 
then experienced, would not desert 
him now in the reality of his danger. 
Casting forward his eyes, therefore, 
he saw at no great distance the chasm 
where the last bead had disappear- 
ed. ‘ May God grant that the adven- 
ture shall terminate there, and hap- 
pily for his servant!’ ejaculated the 
youth, and on he went. 

“ Scarcely had he reached its near- 
est verge when a mass of ice and 
snow appeared above him towering 
to the very ciouds, and horridly te- 
nanted by the ice ghouls, while a 
glance downwards betrayed to him 
a —p oa and blacker gulf, with the 
dim glimmer of a roaring torrent at 
an immeasurable distance beneath. 
A sudden pang of horror seized his 
heart—his limbs trembled, and his 
hold almost ‘relaxed; for now the 
rock and ice rose high on all sides, 
cutting off retreat; and there hung 
the unhappy youth above a fathom- 
less abyss, into which it seemed that, 
sooner or later, he must drop. His 
courage, which till now had been un- 
shaken, at that moment almost failed 
him, when his eye was attracted toa 
—— rapid motion in a part of 

e ice above, but almost within his 
reach. Asecond and more attentive 
glance shewed him a creature like a 
serpent, of the same pale hue and 
transparent substance as the spirits 
of the ice, which was playing in and 
out of the cracks and crevices in the 
snow. ‘Thanks be toGod!’ exclaim- 
ed the young man, aloud; ‘ behold 
it—it is mine!’ and forgetting his 
precarious situation, he darted des- 

erately forward to seize it. A fear- 
ful cry arose from below—his foot- 
ing failed him, and at the same mo- 
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ment the enormous mass of ice and 
snow which rose above him, bent for- 
wards for an instant, then crashing 
downwards, bore with it the shriek- 
ing youth into the awful gulf below! 
His head reeled, but ere his senses 
quite fled, a mild benignant voice 
whispered,in tones which were heard 
in spite of the hideous din,—* Well 
done, braveand virtuous youth ! thou 
hast fought the good fight, and thou- 
sands will bless thy name.’ 

“ How long Gregoor remained in- 
sensible, or what may have occurred 
to him during his swoon, he never 
could tell. But, strange to say, 
agas, when he recovered his senses, 
it was neither upon the summit 
nor among the eternal snows of 
Agri-Daugh, nor in the fearful gulf 
below it, but just in the very cavern 
from whence he had set forth that 
morning —upon the same bed of 
leaves on which he had cast himself 
the preceding night; and over him 
was standing the recluse himself, in 
the identical sheepskin tunic which 
he had worn in the morning of this 
eventful day ! 

“The youth gazed long upon the 
hermit, rubbed his eyes, shook him- 
self heartily, lay still, and reflecting 
for some moments, shuddered at the 
recollections which dawned upon 
him, and then turning again to the 
recluse, who stood patiently bending 
over him, stared with a bewildered 
air, and exclaimed,—‘ In the name 
of God and St Gregory! what has 
happened—and where am 1?’— In 
safe quarters, my son, by the favour 
of God, who has dealt with thee in 
great mercy,’ replied the recluse, 
with solemnity. ‘ And how came I 
here? Surely —surely > and 
again he shuddered.—‘ My son,’ said 
the recluse, ‘thou art here by the 
will of God—let that content thee ; 
be thankful for thy safety, and seek 
no farther. It is time thou wert on 
thy journey—up, and be going.’— 
‘ And whither must I go, father ?>— 
How can I return?—Ah! I thought 
—I believed, that all was well—that 
I had done my duty—that voice de- 
clared so. —‘ And that voice was 
right, my son—mistrust it not—re- 
turn whence thou camest, without 
delay or doubt. Boldly present thy- 
self, and claim the promised reward. 
Fear not that it will be denied thee; 
hut, in thy own prosperity, forget 
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not the misery of others—extend to 
those who need it the mercy thou thy- 
self hast tasted. Remember thy af- 
flicted countrymen when thy voice 
has power, and fail not to let it rise 
in their behalf. And now, delay not 
farther—rise, and begone.’ The won- 
dering and still bewildered youth he- 
sitated no longer; hastily partaking 
of the food which the recluse placed 
before him, he received back his 
arms, which, with his sandals, were 
laid by his bedside, and quitting the 
cavern, clambered up the side of the 
rocky ravine, and was soon on his 
way to the camp of Doozd Maho- 
med. 

“ And what, agas, think you, had 
been going on there since the time of 
the young man’s departure? The 
Khan’s distemper had risen to its 
height just about that time. He ra- 
ved frantically—abused every one 
around him—roared incessantly for 
water! water!—and for cold! cold! 
—and besought his attendants to cut 
open his breast, and take out his 
heart, which had become, he said, a 
burning coal. The physicians or- 
dered a last application of ice, gave 
their last dose of iced vinegar and 
water, and then left him to his fate. 
This frenzied state was too violent 
to continue very long; it gradually 
subsided into a less furious, though 
scarcely a more tranquil condition. 
Cries and shrieks gave place to low 
moanings, and his terrible convul- 
sions to a less uncontrollable restless- 
ness. 

“Towards midnight, the sick man’s 
mutterings became more distinct. He 
talked as if he had been addressing 
some person present, and in less dis- 
tracted phrases. At length his at- 
tendants could distinguish some of 
his expressions. ‘ Allah! have mer- 
cy !—* Oh, holy Mahomed !—By 
the holy Koran!—by the Sacred 
Caaba! yes! yes! I promise, I swear! 
Inshallah! Inshallah!’—and each 
ejaculation was accompanied by a 
corresponding movement of headand 
hands, as if confirming what he said. 
This seemed to be the crisis of his 
disorder ; for after it he grew still and 
tranquil, and, to the astonishment of 
those who looked every moment for 
his death, the heat and fever subsi- 
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ded from that moment, and late on 
the ensuing day the Khan awoke 
from a long sleep, perfectly collect- 
ed, and free from all disease, al- 
though still weak and exhausted. 

“ Many were the ‘ Shukhur Kho- 
dahs !’ and ‘ Alhumduilillahs!’* that 
were poured out upon this occasion 
by the attendants and all the house- 
hold—but the first demand made by 
the Khan was for the Armenian youth 
whom he had ordered into confine- 
ment at the commencement of his ill 
ness. His servants, alarmed, and un- 
willing to tell the truth, looked at 
each other in silence. It was the 
Khanum alone who dared to inform 
him that the youth was no longer in 
camp. ‘ Not in camp!’ echoed the 
Khan ; ‘ and what, then, has become 
of him ? By your own soul, Khanum, 
and by the holy Caaba! tell me where 
he is ! 

“ The attendants, still imagining 
that the Khan’s only reason for the 
enquiry was to order his immediate 
execution, and fearful of incurring 
blame for his unauthorized dismissal 
from the camp, could get no farther 
than to mutter some unintelligible 
excuses. Even the Khanum was 
alarmed at the emotion of her Lord, 
who still continued conjuring them 
in God’s name to tell him the truth. 
At last, dreading the consequences of 
his impatience even more than his 
anticipated wrath—‘ By the Khan’s 
own head, then,’ said she, ‘ the 
youth is gone to Agri-Daugh for an 
ice-worm to cure your fever, my 
Lord !’ 

“<« T know that,’ said the Khan im- 
patiently —* I know it as well as you 
—but where-is he now? for he has 
returned from Agri-Daugh.—‘ Re- 
turned?—who?—Gregoor the Arme- 
nian ? no, Khan—not a bit of him— 
nor ever will doubtless—who ever. 
returns from the top of Agri-Daugh ? 
—and who cares about a scurvy 
Armenian, since your Lordship has 
got rid of yourfever? Let the poor 
wretch go about his business.’— 
‘ Who cares?’ echoed the Khan.— 
‘ By the head of my father, there is 
cause to care !—for it is just this— 
his life and mine—if he goes, so do 
I; we are bound up together in a 
strange fashion—so where is the lad ? 





* Thank God!—Persian, 
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Ye surely have not slain him?’ added 
he, suddenly fixing his frowning eye 
upon them. ‘ God forbid!—no, by 
the head of the Prophet !—no, by the 
Khan’s salt!’ burst forth the whole 
attendants in reply, greatly relieved 
as to the object of their Lord’s ur- 
gency, and now, on their own ac- 
counts, wishing for the youth’s re- 
turn. ‘ Then let every one of my 
people set off this moment in search 
of him, said the Khan; ‘ nor let 
them return till they bring him.’— 
And accordingly the tent was soon 
cleared, and every one sailied forth 
to hunt for poor Gregoor. 

“ By this time the physicians, hear- 
ing of the great man’s unexpected 
recovery, had all come back to offer 
their congratulations on this fortu- 
nate event, hinting at the same time 
at their own great merit, and the 
handsome reward they expected for 
it. ‘ May your fathers all be well 
roasted, ye cousins of an ass!’ cried 
the Khan, whose strength and ener- 

appeared hourly to revive. ‘ This 

s no dish of your cooking—TIll eat 
all you have in this matter any day 
of the Ramazaun, and never break 
my fast. Away with your long beards, 
big bellies, and empty heads !—your 
long ‘yellow faces make me sick— 
Pack—go !—— Hearken,’ continued 
he to a few of his favourites, when the 
apartment had been cleared of intru- 
ders—‘ I will tell you how it all came 
about. Those wise heads thought that 
all was over with me—and bad enough 
truly matters were. I heard what they 
said about the ice-worm, while they 
believed me to be insensible, although 
well did I know that mortal hands 
would never bring it from the old 
Daugh, yonder. Soon after, my head 
begun to spin round and simmer 
like a boiling pot—and wild fancies 

assed through my seething brain. 
Sometimes | was among ice and 
snow, sometimes in flames and fire. 
Then again I was upon my old war- 
horse, careering forward at a fearful 
rate, along with a whole troop of 
fiendish-looking riders, trampling 
and cutting down thousands of these 
miserable Armenians, while our very 
foot-tramps set their villages on fire. 
There was a terrible hurly-burly— 
and my whirling head was like to 
burst with pain from the heat of the 
burning houses; at last, out rushed 
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the old white-bearded Ket Khodah 
of the last Armenian village we plun- 
dered, throwing himself before my 
horse’s feet, and beseeching me to 
spare his grey hairs; and there was 
something in the old man’s look that 
troubled me—my liver melted with- 
in me like water, and strongly check- 
ing my horse, he bounded to one 
side, and the old man was saved. 
Suddenly his form altered in my 
sight, he wore long floating garments, 
and his countenance assumed a grave 
and noble, yet not unpleasing aspect. 
* The Khan has done well,’ said he, 
*the mercy he has shewn he shall 
find ;’ and I found my heart soften in 
that moment, and the pangs that had 
so long gnawed my vitals experien- 
ced a momentary relief. But the 
whole scene had passed away, and I 
was lying in this very tent with all 
my attendants sleeping around my 
couch; and I tried to awaken them, 
but they would not hear me, when 
the same venerable person entered, 
accompanied by the Armenian youth 
Gregoor, who held in his hand a small 
basket of twigs. ‘ Chief, said the 
former, addressing me, while every 
one around still slept profoundly,— 
‘behold, thy heart has been touched ; 
—unworthy though thou art, thou hast 
tasted the mercy of the Omnipotent, 
who sends by the hands of his ser- 
vant the remedy which will lieal thy 
bodily ailments—take heed that thy 
mind partake the cure—beware that 
thou turn not good to evil—a bless- - 
ing to a curse. Abandon thy evil 
ways—devote the life which has 
been granted thee, to repairing the 
evil thou hast already committed, 
rather than to increasing it—perse- 
cute no more my people the Arme- 
nians—set free the captives thou 
hast taken—rebuild the villages thou 
hast burned, and, to the youth who 
freely risked his life to preserve 
thine, restore what thou hast taken 
—dismiss him and his wife with 
blessings and with benefits— for 
know that to his zeal thou owest thy 
life-—Dost thou promise all this ? 
I need scarcely say, friends, that I 
gave the promise in ready and in 
earnest terms, 

“*The old man then turning to the 
young man, took from his basket a 
wonderful creature—how shall I de- 
scribe it }—it resembled a serpent of 
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pure ice, its very look was chilling ; 
and as it moved to and fro with a 
quick wavering motion, I felt its 
power in every vein. He stooped 
over my bed, and taking the crea- 
ture, which lay passive in his grasp, 
wound it like a fillet round my head. 
The touch was magical—in a mo- 
ment all the burning heat and rest- 
less confusion were gone, and gave 
place to a thrill of delicious calm, 
the more enchanting from my long 
previous sufferings. ‘ Thou art heal- 
ed, and at peace,’ said the aged man, 
‘and the continuance of that peace 
rests with thyself—the delicious cool- 
ness which the touch of this pure 
creature sheds over a repentant 
heart, will turn to fiercer tortures 
than yet thou hast experienced, if 
thy vows are ever broken—be vir- 
tuous and be happy.’ With these 
words my aged physician and his 
companion vanished from my sight, 
and a deep sleep came over my 
senses, until I awoke just now, re- 
stored, as you all see, to health. And 
now, my friends, you will compre- 
hend the cause of my solicitude for 
the young man’s safety—God grant 
that no evil may have befallen him !’ 

“ Agas, the Khan’s fears were soon 
dissipated; for while he was yet 
speaking, a bustle at the tent-door 
announced an arrival, and the attend- 
ants entered, bringing in Gregoor, 
who had been met on his return close 
to the camp by those who were sent 
to seek him. I scarce need assure 
you, that the Khan, taught by his 
sufferings and his dream, never for- 
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got his promise to the old saint. Not 
only did he restore to the youth his 
wife, and loaded them with presents, 
but he set all his Armenian captives 
at liberty, restored the plunder ta- 
ken, rebuilt the burnt villages, and 
made good their losses to the inha- 
bitants ; in fine, until the day of his 
death, Doozd Mahomed Khan be- 
came the patron and protector of the 
very district and people, whom be- 
fore this singular event he had bit- 
terly persecuted. 

« Thus, aga, you see that there 
is truth in what has always been told 
of the terrors of old Agri-Daugh, and 
the impossibility of reaching his sum- 
mit, when even the good Gregoor 
failed, after encountering such terri- 
ble danger. You smile, as if you 
had still doubts ?—Ah, well, agas, 
you are not the first Frank sahebs,* 
who have expressed this strange in- 
credulity after they had heard this 
very story. I even remember one— 
may God forgive him! who ventu- 
red to hint a doubt of the Armenian 
youth having ever gone further than 
the cave of the wh ed that all the 
rest was merely a dream proceeding 
from an over-excited imagination, 
and that the Khan’s recovery from 
his fever was more attributable to 
the cold applications of the despised 
physicians, than to this wonderful 
ice-worm — La-illah-il-allah! Some 
people can never be convinced! But 
come—we are Jate ; and behold, yon- 
der are the walls of the castle shi- 
ning in the moonlight—Let us push 
forward.” 





* Gentlemeiis 
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WE RETURN NO MORE! * 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


When I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 

And saw around me the wide field revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 

Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turn’d from all she brought to all she could not bring. 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


“ We return—we return—we return no more!” 
—So comes the song to the mountain-shore, 

From those that are leaving their Highland home, 
For a world far over the blue sea’s foam : 

“ We return no more !” and through cave and dell 
Mournfully wanders that wild Farewell. 


“ We return—we return—we return no more |” 
So breathe sad voices our spirits o’er, 
Murmuring up from the depths of the heart, 
Where lovely things with their light depart ; 
And the inborn sound hath a prophet’s tone, 
And we feel that a joy is for ever gone. 


“ We return—we return—we return no more !” 
—Is it heard when the days of flowers are o’er ? 
When the passionate soul of the night-bird’s lay 
Hath died from the summer woods away ? 
When the glory from sunset’s robe hath pass’d, 
Or the leaves are borne on the rushing blast ? 


No! it is not the rose that returns no more; 

A breath of spring shall its bloom restore ; 

And it is not the voice that o’erflows the bowers 

With a stream of love through the starry hours ; 

Nor is it the crimson of sunset-hues, 

Nor the frail flush’d leaves which the wild wind strews. 


“ We return—we return—we return no more !”’ 
—Doth the bird sing thus from a brighter shore ? 
Those wings, that follow the southern breeze, 

Float they not homeward o’er vernal seas ? 

Yes! from the lands of the vine and palm, 

They come, with the sunshine, when waves grow calm. 


“ But we—we return—we return no more !” 

The heart’s young dreams when their spring is o’er ; 
The love it hath pour’d so freely forth, 

The boundless trust in ideal worth; 

The faith in affection—deep, fond, yet vain— 

— These are the Lost that return not again! 





* “ Ha til—ha til—ha til mi_tulidle’-—We return—we return—we return no 
more,—the burden of the Highland song of emigration. 
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STORY OF ADAM SCOTT. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


‘ 

On a fine summer evening, about 
the beginning of July, on a year 
which must have been about the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Queen Anne, 
or some years subsequent to that, 
as Adam Scott, farmer of Kildouglas, 
was sitting in a small public-house 
on North Tyne, refreshing himself 
on brown bread and English beer, 
and his hungry horse tearing up the 
grass about the kail-yard dike, he 
was accosted by a tall ungainly fel- 
low, who entered the hut, and in the 
broadest Northumberland tongue, 
enquired if he was bound for Scot- 
land. “ What gars ye speer that, an 
it be your will *”’ said Scott, with the 
characteristic caution of his country- 
men. 

* Because a neighbour and I are 
agoing that way to-night,” said the 
stranger, “ and we knaw neything 
at all about the rwoad; and mwore 
than that, we carry soomthing rey- 
ther ower valuable to risk the lo- 
sing of; and as we saw your horse 
rooging and reyving with the saddle 
on him, I made bould to call, think- 
ing you might direct us on this 
coorsed rwoad.” 

“ An’ what will you gie me if I 
guide you safely into Scotland, an’ 
set ye aince mair upon a hee read ” 
said Scott. 

“ Woy, man, we’ll give thee as 
mooch bread as thou canst eat, and 
as mooch beer as thou canst drink— 
and mwore we cannot have in this 
moorland,” said the man. 

“ It is a fair offer,” said Adam 
Scott ; “ but I'll no pit ye to that ex- 
pense, as I am gaun o’er the fells the 
night at ony rate; sae, if ye’ll wait 
my bijune, for my horse is plaguit 
weary, and amaist jaded to death, 
then we shall ride thegither, and I 
ken the country weel; but road ye 
will find nane.” 

The two men then fastened their 
horses, and came in and joined Scott; 
so they called for ale, drank one an- 
other’s healths at every pull, and 
seemed quite delighted that they 
were to travel in company. The tall 
man, who came in first, was loqua- 
cious and outspoken, though one 
part of his story often did not tally 


with the other; but his neighbour 
was sullen andretired, seldom speak- 
ing, and as seldom looking one in the 
face. Scott had at first a confused 
recollection of having seen him, but 
in what circumstances he could not 
remember, and he soon gave up the 
idea as a false one. 

They mounted at length, and there 
being no path up the North Tyne 
then, nor till very lately, their way 
lay over ridges and moors, and 
sometimes by the margin of the wild 
river. The tall man had been very 
communicative, and’ frankly told 
Scott that they were going into Scot- 
land to try to purchase sheep and 
cattle, where they expected to get 
them for next to nothing, and that 
they had brought gold with them for 
that purpose. This led on Scott to 
tell him of his own adventures in 
that line. He had come to Stagshaws 
bank fair, the only market then for 
Scots sheep and cattle in the north 
of England, with a great number of 
sheep for sale, but finding no demand, 
he bought up all the sheep from his 
countrymen for which he could get 
credit, and drove on to the York- 
shire markets, where he hawked 
them off in the best manner he could, 
and was now in fact returning to 
Scotland literally laden with money 
to pay his obligations. 

After this communication, the tall 
man always rode before Adam Scott, 
and the short thick-set sullen fel- 
low behind him, a position which, 
the moment it was altered, was re- 
sumed, and at which Scott began to 
be alittle uneasy. It was still light, 
though wearing late, for there is little 
night at that season, when the travel- 
lers came toa wild glen called Bell’s 
Burn, a considerable way on the 
English side of the Border. The tall 
man was still riding before, and con- 
siderably a-head, and as he was 
mounting the ridge on the north side 
of Bell’s Burn, Adam Scott turned 
off all at once to the right. The hin- 
dermost man drew bridle on seeing 
this, and asked Scott, “Wherenow ?” 

“ This way, lads. This way,” was 
the reply. 

The tall man then fell a swearing 
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that that could never be the road to 
Liddisdale, to which he had promised 
to accompany them. 

“ The straight road, honest man— 

the straight road. Follow me,” said 
Scott. 
- The tall man then rode in before 
him and said, “ Whoy, man, thou’st 
either drunk, or gone stooped with 
sleep, for wilt thou tell me that the 
road up by Blakehope Shiel, and 
down the Burnmouth rigg, is nwot 
the rwoad into Liddisdale ?” 

“ Ay, man !—ay, man! How comes 
this ?” said Scott. “ Sae it seems ye 
are nae sic strangers to the road as 
_ pretendit ? Weel, weel, since ye 

en that road sae particularly weel, 
gang your gates, an’ take that road. 

or me, I’m gaun by the Fair-Lone, 
an’ if Willie Jardine’s at hame, Ill 
no gang muckle farther the night.” 

“ The devil of such a rwoad thou 
shalt go, friend, let me tell thee 
that,” said the tall fellow, offering to 
lay hold of Scott’s bridle. “ It is of 
the greatest consequence to us to 
get safely over the fell, and since 
we have put ourselves under thuyne 
care, thou shalt either go with us, or 
do worse.” 

“ Dare not for your soul to lay 
your hand on my bridle, sir,” said 
Scott; “ for, if you touch either my 
horse or myself but with one of your 
fingers, I'll give you a mark to know 

” 7 . 
you by.” The other swore by a 
terrible oath that he would touch 
hoth him and it if he would not act 
reasonably, and seized the horse 
rudely by the bridle. Scott threw 
himself from his horse in a moment, 
and prepared for action, for his horse 
was stifiand unwieldy ; and he durst 
not trust himself on his back between 
two others, both horses of mettle. 
He was armed with a cudgel alone, 
and as his strength and courage were 
unequalled at that time, there is 
little doubt that the tall Englishman 
would have come down, had not the 
other, at the moment the bridle was 
seized, rushed forward and seized 
his companion by the arm—* Fool! 
madman !” cried he; “ Whatdo you 
mean? has not the honest man a 
right to go what way he pleases, and 
what business have you to stop him ? 
Thou wert a rash idiot all the days 
of thy life, and thou wilt die one, or 
be hangit for thy mad pranks, Let 
go !~for here, I swear, thou shalt nei- 
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ther touch the honest man nor his 
horse as long as I can hinder thee, 
and I thinks I should be as good a 
man as thee. Let us go all by the 
Fair-Lone, since it is so, and mayhap 
Mr Jardine will take us all in for the 
night.” 

“ Whoy, Bill, thou sayest true 
after all,” said the tall man succumb- 
ing; “ I’m a passionate fool; but a 
man cannot help his temper. I beg 
Mr Sewott’s pardon, for | was in the 
wrong. Come, then, let us go by 
the Fair-Lone with one consent.” 

Scott wasnow grieved and ashamed 
of his jealousy and dread of the men’s 
motives, and that moment, if they 
had again desired him to have ac- 
companied them over the fell, he 
would have done it; but away they 
all rode on the road towards the 
Fair-Lone, the tall man before as 
usual, Adam Scott in the middle, and 
the gruff but friendly fellow behind. 

They had not rode above five mi- 
nutes in this way, Scott being quite 
reassured of the integrity of his com- 
panions, perfectly at his ease, and 
letting them ride and approach him 
as they listed, when the hindermost 
man struck him over the crown with 
a loaded whip such a tremendous 
blow as would have felled an ox, yet, 
as circumstances happened to be, it 
had not much effect on the bullet 
head of Adam Scott. When the man 
made the blow, his horse started 
and wheeled, and Scott, with a rea- 
diness scarcely natural to our coun- 
trymen, the moment that he received 
the blow, knocked down the fore- 
most rider, who fell from his horse 
like lead. The short stout man had 
by this time brought round his horse, 
and Adam Scott and he struck each 
other at the same moment. At this 
stroke he cut Adam’s cheek and 
temple very sore; and Adam in re- 
turn brought down his horse, which 
fell to the earth with a groan. A 
desperate combat now ensued, the 
Englishman with his long loaded 
whip, and the Scott with his thorn 
staff. At the second or third stroke, 
Adam Scott knocked off his antago- 
nist’s wig, and then at once knew 
him for a highwayman, or common 
robber and murderer, whom he had 
seen at his trials both at Carlisle and 
Jeddart. This incident opened Scott’s 
eyes to the sort of company he had 
fallen into, and despising the regue’s 
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cowardice who durst not attack him 
before, two to one, but thought to 
murder him at one blow behind his 
back, he laid on without mercy, and 
in about a minute and a half left him 
for dead. By this time the tall fellow 
had got up on one knee and foot, 
but was pale and bloody, on which 
Scott lent him another knoit, which 
again laid him flat; and then, with- 
out touching any thing that belonged 
to them, Adam mounted his sorry 
horse, and made the best of his way 
homewards. 

As ill luck would have it, our far- 
mer did not call at Fair-Lone. In- 
deed, his calling there was only a 
pretence to try his suspicious com- 
panions ; for William Jardine and he 
were but little acquainted, and that 
little was the reverse of kindness for 
one another. At that time the Bor- 
ders were in much disorder, owing 
to the discontents regarding the late 
Union, which were particularly che- 
rished there; and there were many 
bickerings and heart-burnings be- 
tween the natives on each side of the 
Marches. To restrain these as much 
as possible, there were keepers, as 
they were called, placed all along the 
Border line, who were vested with 
powers to examine and detain any 
suspicious person from either side 
till farther trial. Of these keepers, 
or marchmen, Jardine was one; and 
he being placed in the very entry of 
that wild pass which leads from 
Liddisdale and the highlands of Te- 
viotdale into North Tyne, he often 
found his hands full. He was an in- 
trepid and severe fellow ; and having 
received a valuable present from 
some English noblemen for his inte- 
grity, from that time forth it was noted 
that he was most severe on the Scots, 
and blamed them for every thing. 

Now Scott ought, by all means, to 
have called there, and laid his case 
before the keeper, and have gone 
with him to the maimed or killed 
men, and then he would have been 
safe. He did neither, but passed by 
on the other side, and posted on 
straight over moss and moor for Kil- 
douglas. He seems to have been 
astounded at the imminent danger 
he had escaped ; and after having, as 
he believed, killed two men, durst 
not face the stern keeper, and that 
keeper his enemy; and as a great 
part of the treasure he carried be= 
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longed to others, and not to himself, 
he was anxious about it, and made 
all the haste home that he could, that 
so he might get honestly quit of it. 

But, alas ! our brave farmer got not 
so soon home as he intended. There 
is a part of the thread of the narra- 
tive here which I remember but con- 
fusedly. But it seems, that imme- 
diately after Scott left the prostrate 
robbers, some more passengers from 
the fair came riding up, and finding 
the one man speechless and the other 
grievously mauled, and on enquiring 
what had happened, the tall man 
told them in a feeble voice that they 
had been murdered and robbed by 
a rascally Scot called Adam Scott of 
Kildouglas. As the matter looked 
so ill, some of the men galloped 
straight to Fair-Lone, and apprized 
the marchman, who instantly took 
horse and pursued ; and having a pri- 
vilege of calling one man out of each 
house, his company increased rapid- 
ly. Jardine, well knowing the wild 
tract that Scott would take, came up 
with him about midnight at a place 
called Langside, and there took him 
prisoner. 

It was in vain that our honest yeo- 
man told the keeper the truth of the 
story—he gained no credit. For the 
keeper told him, that he had no right 
to try the cause; only he, Adam 
Scott, had been accused to him of 
robbery and murder, and it was his 
office to secure him till the matter 
was enquired into. He assured Scott 
further, that his cause looked very 
ill; for had he been an honest man, 
and attacked by robbers, he would 
have called in passing, and told him 
so. Scott pleaded hard to be taken 
before the Sheriff of Teviotdale ; but 
the alleged crime having been com- 
mitted in England, he was carried to 
Carlisle. When Scott heard that 
such a hard fate awaited him, he is 
said to have expressed himself thus : 
—*“ Aye, man, an’ am I really to be 
tried for my life by Englishmen for 
felling twa English robbers? If that 
be the case, I hae Nae mair chance 
for my life than a Scots fox has 
amang an English pack o’ hounds. 
But had I kend half an hour ago what 
I ken now, you an’ a’ your menzie 
should never hae taen Aidie Scott 
alive.” 

To Carlisle he was taken and ex« 
amined, and all his money taken 
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from him, and given in keeping to 
the Mayor, in order to be restored 
to the rightful owners; and witnesses 
gathered in all the way from York- 
shire, such as the tall man named ;— 
for as to all that Adam told in his 
own defence, his English judges only 
laughed at it, regarding it no more 
than the barking of a dog. Indeed, 
from the time he heard the tall man’s 
evidence, whom he felled first, he 
lost hope of life. That scoundrel 
swore that Scott had knocked them 
both down and robbed them, when 
they were neither touching him 
nor harming him in any manner 
of way. And it seemed to be a cu- 
rious fact, that the fellow really 
never knew that Scott had been at- 
tacked at all. He had neither heard 
nor seen when his companion struck 
the blow, and that instant having 
been knocked down himself, he was 
quite justifiable in believing that, at 
all events, Scott had meant to dis- 
patch them both. When Adam re- 
lated how this happened, his accuser 
said he knew that was an arrant lie; 
for had his companion once struck, 
there was not a head which he would 
not have split. 

“ Aha! it is a’ that ye ken about 
it, lad,” said Adam; “ I fand it nae 
mair than a rattan’s tail! I had baith 
my night-cap an’ a flannen sark in 
the crown o’ my bannet. But will 
ye just be sae good as tell the gentle- 
men wha that companion o’ yours 
was; for if ye dinna do it, I can do 
it for you. It was nae other than 
Ned Thom, the greatest thief in a’ 
England.” 

The Sheriff here looked a little 
suspicious at the witnesses; but the 
allegation was soon repelled by the 
oaths of two, who, it was afterwards 
proven, both perjured themselves, 
The Mayor told Scott to be making 
provision for his latter end; but, in 
the meantime, he would delay pass- 
ing sentence for eight days, to see if 
he could bring forward any exculpa- 
tory proof. Alas! lying bound in 
Carlisle prison as he was, how could 
he bring forward proof? For in those 
days, without a special messenger, 
there was no possibility of communi- 
cation; and the only proofs Adam 
could have ‘brought forward were, 
that the men forced themselves into 
his company, and that he-had as 
many sheep in his possession as ac- 
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counted for the whole of the money. 
He asked in Court if any person 
would go a message for him, but 
none accepted or seemed to care for 
him. He believed seriously that they 
wanted to hang him for the sake of 
his money, and gave up hope. 

Always as Adam sold one drove 
of sheep after another in Yorkshire, 
he dispatched his drivers home to 
Scotland, and with the last that re- 
turned, he sent word of the very day 
on which he would be home, when 
all his creditors were to meet him 
at his own house, and receive their 
money. However, by the manceuvres 
of one rascal, (now one of his ac- 
cusers,) he was detained in England 
three days longer. The farmers came 
all on the appointed day, and found 
the gudewife had the muckle pat on, 
but no Adam Scott came with his. 
pockets full of English gold to them, 
though many a long look was cast to 
the head of the Black Swire. They 
came the next day, and the next again, 
and then began to fear that some mis- 
fortune very serious had befallen to 
their friend. 

There was an elderly female lived 
in the house with Scott, called Kitty 
Cairns, who was aunt either to the 
goodman or the goodwife, I have for- 
got which; but Auntie Kitty was her 
common denomination. On the morn- 
ing after Adam Scott was taken pri- 
soner, this old woman arose early, 
went to her niece’s bedside, and said, 
“ Meggification, hinny! sic a dream 
as I hae had about Aidie !—an’ it’s a 
true dream, too! I could tak my aith 
to every sentence o’t—aye, an’ to 
ilka person connectit wi’t, gin I saw 
him atween the een.” 

“ Oh, auntie, for mercy’s sake 
haud your tongue, for you are garring 
a’ my heart quake! Ower weel do 
I ken how true your dreams are at 
certain times!” 

“ Aye, hinny! an’ did you ever 
hear me say that sic an’ sic a dream 
was true when it turned out to be 
otherwise? Na, never i’ your life. 
An’ as for folk to say that there’s 
nae truth in dreams, ye ken that’s a 
mere meggification. Weel, ye shall 
hear; for Pm no gaun to tell ye a 
dream, ye see, nor aught like ane; 
but an even-down true story. Our 
Aidie was sair pinched to sell the 
hinderend o’ his sheep, till up comes 
a braw dashing gentleman, and bids 
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him a third mair than they were 
worth, wi’ the intention o’ paying the 
poor simple Scotchman in base 
money. But, aha! let our Aidie alane! 
He begoud to poize the guineas on 
his tongue, an’ feint a ane o’ them 
he wad hae till they were a’ fairly 
weighed afore a magistrate ; and sae 
the grand villain had to pay the hale 
in good sterling gowd. This angered 
him sae sair that he hired twa o’ his 
ruffians to follow our poor Aidie, and 
tak a’ the money frae him. I saw the 


haill o’t,an’ I could ken the twa chaps - 


weel if confrontit wi’ them. They 
cam to him drinkin’ his ale. They 
rade on an’ rade on wi’ him, till they 
partit roads, an’ then they fell on 
him, an’ a sair battle it was; but 
Aidie wan, and felled them baith. 
Then he fled for hame, but the Eng- 
lish pursued, an’ took him away to 
Carlisle prison ; an’ if nae relief come 
in eight days, he’ll be hanged.” 

This strange story threw the poor 
goodwife of Kildouglas into the deep- 
est distress; and the very first cre- 
ditor who came that morning, she 
made Auntie Kitty repeat it over to 
him. This was one Thomas Linton, 
and she could not have repeated it 
to a fitter man; for, though a reli- 
gious and devout man, he was very 
superstitious, and believed in all 
Auntie’s visions most thoroughly. 
Indeed, he believed farther ; for he 
believed she was a witch, or one who 
had a familiar spirit, and knew every 
thing almost either beneath or be- 
yond the moon. And Linton and 
his brother being both heavy credi- 
tors, the former undertook at once 
to ride to the south, in order, if pos- 
sible, to learn something of Adam 
Scott and the money; and, if he 
heard nothing by the way, to go as 
far as Carlisle, and even, if he found 
him not there, into Yorkshire. Ac- 
cordingly he sent a message to his 
brother, and proceeded southward ; 
and at a village called Stanegirth- 
side, he first heard an account that a 
man called Scott was carried through 
that place, on the Friday before, to 
Carlisle jail, accused of robbery and 
murder. This was astounding news; 
and, in the utmost anxiety, Linton 

ressed on, and reached Carlisle be- 
fore the examination concluded, of 
which mention was formerly made ; 
and when Adam Scott asked through 
the crowded court, if any present 
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would go a message for him into 
Scotland for a fair reward, and all 
had declined it, then Thomas Linton 
stepped forward within the crowd, 
and said, “ Aye, here is ane, Adam, 
that will ride to ony part in a’ Scot- 
land or England for ye; ride up to 
Lunnon to your chief in the House o’ 
Lords, afore thae English loons shall 
dare to lay a foul finger on ye !—An’ 
I can tell you, Mr Shirra, or Mr Pro- 
vice, or whatever ye be, that you are 
gaun to get yoursell into a grand 
scrape, for there never was an ho- 
nester man breathed the breath o’ 
life than Aidie Scott.” 

The judge smiled, and said he 
would be glad to have proofs of that; 
and, for Linton’s encouragement, 
made the town-clerk read over the 
worst part of the evidence, which 
was very bad indeed, only not one 
word of it true. But Linton told 
them, he cared nothing for their evi- 
dence against a Scot; “ for it was weel 
enough kend that the Englishers war 
a’ grit leears, an’ wad swear to ony 
thing that suited them ; but let him 
aince get Adam Scott’s plain story, 
an’ then he wad ken how matters 
stood.” 

He was indulged with a private 
interview, and greatly were the two 
friends puzzled how to proceed. The 
swindler, who really had bought the 
last ewes from Scott, had put a pri- 
vate mark upon all his good gold to 
distinguish it from his base metal, 
and made oath that all that gold was 
his; and that he had given it to his 
servant, whom Scott had robbed, to 
buy cattle for him in Scotland. The 
mark was evident; and that had a 
bad look ; but when Scott told the 
true story, Linton insisted on the ma- 
gistrate being summoned to Court, 
who saw that gold weighed over to 
his friend. “ And I will mysell tak 
in hand,” said he, “ not only to bring 
forward all the farmers from whom 
Scott bought the sheep, but all the 
Englishmen to whom he sold them ; 
an’ gin I dinna prove him an honest 
man, if ye gie me time, I-sall gie 
you leave to hang me in his place.” 

The swindler and robber now be- 
gan to look rather blank, but pre- 
tended to laugh at the allegations of 
Thomas Linton; but the Scot set 
up his birses, and told the former 
that “he could re by the evi- 
dence of two English aldermen, who 
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saw the gold weighed, that he had 
paid to his friend the exact sum 
which he had here claimed; and 
that, either dead or alive, he should 
be obliged to produce the body of 
the other robber, or he who pre- 
tended to have been robbed, to shew 
what sort of servants he employed. 
“ Tl bring baith noblemen and law- 
yers frae Scotland,” added he, “ who 
will see justice done to so brave and 
so worthy a man; an’ if they dinna 
gar you skemps take his place, never 
credit a Scot again.” 

Adam Scott’s chief being in Lon- 
don, and his own laird a man of no 
consequence, Linton rode straight off 
to his own laird, the Earl of Traquair, 
travelling night and day till he reach- 
ed him. The Earl, being in Edin- 
burgh, sent for a remarkably clever 
and shrewd lawyer, one David Wil- 
liamson, and also for Alexander 
Murray, Sheriff of Selkirkshire, and 
to these three Linton told his story, 
assuring them, that he could vouch 
for the truth of it in every particular ; 
and after Williamson had questioned 
him backwards and forwards, it was 
resolved that something should in- 
stantly be done for the safety of 
Scott. Accordingly, Williamson wrote 
a letter to the Mayor, which was 
signed by the Earl, and the Sheriff of 
Sceott’s county, which letter charged 
the Mayor to take good heed what 
he was about, and not to move in 
the matter of Scott till Quarter-ses- 
sion day, which was not distant, and 
then counsel would attend to see 
justice done to a man, who had al- 
ways been so highly esteemed. And 
that by all means he (the Mayor) 
was to secure Scott’s three accusers, 
and not suffer them by any means to 
escape, as he should answer for it. 
The letter also bore a list of the 
English witnesses who behoved to 
be there. Linton hastened back with 
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it, and that letter changed the face 
of affairs mightily. The grand swind- 
ler and the tall robber were both 
seized and laid in irons, and the 
other also was found with great trou- 
ble. From that time forth there re- 
mained little doubt of the truth of 
Scott’s narrative; for this man was 
no other than the notorious Edward 
Thom, who had eluded the sentence 
of the law both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, in the most wonderful manner, 
and it was well known that he be- 
longed to a notable gang of robbers. 

It is a pity that the history of that 
interesting trial is far too long for a 
winter-evening tale, such as this, 
though I have often heard it all gone 
over ;—how Williamson astonished 
the natives with his cross questions, 
his speeches, and his evidences; 
—how confounded the Mayor and 
aldermen were, that they had not 
discerned these circumstances be- 
fore ;—how Thom, at last, turned 
king’s evidence, and confessed the 
whole ;—how the head swindler was 
condemned and executed, and the 
tall robber whipped and dismissed, 
because he had in fact only intended 
a robbery, but had no hand in it ;— 
and, finally, how Scott was released 
with the highest approbation; while 
both magistrates and burgesses of 
ancient Carlisle strove with one an- 
other how to heap most favours on 
him and his friend Thomas Linton, 
There were upwards of two hunt 
dred Scottish yeomen accompanied 
the two friends up the Esk, who 
had all been drawn to Carlisle to 
hear the trial; and there is little 
doubt, that, if matters had gone 
otherwise than they did, a rescue 
was intended. 

Why should any body despise a 
dream, or any thing whatever in which 
one seriously believes ? 
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The Silent Member. 


VOTING BY PROXY. 


Suppose the people of the island 
of Tongataboo, in the Pacific ocean, 
had advanced to such a degree of 
civilisation, that they were ripe for 
political institutions ; and suppose, 
that hearing of the pre-eminence of 
Great Britain in these matters, they 
were to send one of their wisest men 
for the express purpose of acquiring 
a practical knowledge of all the prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution. 
Might we not imagine such a dia- 
logue as the following to take place 
between the Tongataboo philosopher, 
and the Seaiiiuen, whoever he 
might be, who undertook to expound 
the theory and practice of our admi- 
rable system of government ? 

Philosopher. 1 comprehend dis- 
tinctly, from your explanations, the 
separate functions, and the combined 
energies, of the three estates of the 
realm; and the more I reflect upon 
them, the more deeply I am impress- 
ed with that amazing wisdom which 
has perfected so noble a scheme of 
civil polity. 

Englishman. It has been the pro- 
gressive work of past ages, and will 
remain the admiration of future ones. 

Philosopher. The welfare of that 
country is thrice secure, where no- 
thing depends upon the will of one 
man, but where the sages of the land 
assemble in council to deliberate 
upon all that concerns the public 

ood. Ihave been a witness of the 
aborious zeal with which they dis- 
charge this duty; unmindful of all 
personal inconvenience, and denying 
themselves, night after night, the 
needful rest which nature has ordain- 
ed. In what other nation will you 
find such devotion, such ardent, such 
exalted patriotism ? 

Englishman (smiling,) The results 
are pretty nearly as you describe ; 
the causes, I apprehend, somewhat 
more complicated. You see that lady 
whois in the actof drawing her purse- 
strings, to bestow her charity upona 
— crippled mendicant who has so- 
icited it. Iknow her. She knows 
me; and she knows I am observing 
her. What a graceful attitude! How 
well that sandal becomes her foot and 
ankle! How the diamond on her 
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finger sparkles in the sun! And 


what can be more beautifully con-+ 
trasted than her white, delicate hand, 
and the squalid, shrivelled. palm 
which is extended to receive her 
bounty ? And now she steals a glance 
from beneath those jet-black arches, 
her eyebrows, to be certain she is 
noticed. It is a piece of acting, in- 
tended to be seen by all, but admired 
by one. What need the supplicant 
care? He is benefited. His wants 
are relieved as effectually as if pure 
and holy charity had administered 
the alms. 

Philosopher. 1 understand you. 
Where good is done, it is not for man 
to look beyond the deed. The moe 
tive and the act are linked together 
in His sight only, who is alone able 
to unite them. 

Englishman. Exactly. ; 

Philosopher. Still you are a happy 
and an enviable people, to possess 
such beneficent legislators, who do 
nothing to complain of upon earth, 
and who, in their account with Heas 
ven, may set off value received, 
against any deficiency of just inten- 
tions in their balance sheet. But be« 
fore we quit this branch of our dist 
course, I must beg of you to explain 
a matter which I do not clearly com- 
prehend. I perceive, in that illus- 
trious and august assembly of sages, 
whom you call, in their collective 
capacity, the House of Peers, a clasr 
of nobles who are known by the title 
of proxies. They seem to be very 
numerous, and to exercise a most im- 
portant influence in determining the 
final issue of all great public ques- 
tions, on which occasions only, they 
take any part in public affairs. Isup- 
pose they are the wisest of your wise 
men: venerable seers, or individuals 
gifted by nature with extraordinary 
powers of mind, who constitute a sort 
of college of arbitrators, their func- 
tions being to listen to all that is ur- 
ged on both sides, to enquire dispas- 
sionately into facts, to weigh evidence 
with scrupulous impartiality, to min- 
gle with none, to know no parties, 
but as far as human faculties can 
stretch into the regions of pure, un- 
mixed truth, to do so, and then, by 
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their voices, to give effect to such 
measures as they believe, in the sa- 
cred depths of their hearts, are found- 
ed upon perfect justice. 

Englishman. Ha! ha! ha! 

Philosopher. What does that laugh 
mean ? 

Englishman. You shall know. 
That college of arbitrators, as you 
designate them, those wisest of the 
wise, those venerable seers, gifted 
with extraordinary powers of mind, 
those disciples of pure, unmixed 
truth, who exercise such an import- 
ant influence in determining the final 
‘issue of all great public questions, 
(and I admit they do exercise this 
influence,) those PRox1rs to whom 
you assign the exalted function of 
giving effect by their voices to such 
measures only as they believe, in the 
sacred depths of their hearts, are 
founded upon perfect justice, are 
persons who are never present, who 
never hear one word of what is said 
on either side, but deposit their 
“voices” in the pockets of their 
friends, to use them at their pleasure. 

Philosopher. Impossible ! 

Englishman. Most true, notwith- 
standing. The constitution accords 
a privilege to Peers of Parliament, 
which is not granted to the other 
branch of the legislature, that of ha- 
ving their votes registered for or 
against a question in their absence, 
with the same validity and effect as 
if they were present; so that a noble 
may be fox-hunting, laid up with the 
gout, travelling abroad, or dischar- 
ging a lucrative office in some of our 
oreign possessions, without being 
thereby incapacitated from exerci- 
sing a direct influence in the nation- 
al councils at home. 

Philosopher. How! Does your 
constitution sanction such an ab- 
surdity ? 

Englishman. It never struck me 
as an absurdity till this moment. 
The practice is coeval, I believe, with 
the constitution itself. 

Philosopher. Alas! what a veil 
time throws over deformity! The 
things that are, we reverence, be- 
cause they stand before us covered 
with the dust of antiquity; when, if 
they were now to do, we should 
blush to ordain them so. We vene- 
rate what is old; but it is by a per- 
verse misapplication of the term in 
all that relates to living man and his 
concerns, The age which is our own 
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is older than that which was our fa- 
thers, even as that of our fathers num- 
bered more years than that which 
was their fathers; and still the fur- 
ther we go back to old times, the 
nearer we —— to the infancy 
of time itself. I pray you resolve 
me this :—Are we to look for the per- 
fection of things in their first begin- 
nings? If so, all change since, has 
been from good to bad ; and the pa- 
lace and the city should be abandon- 
ed for the mountain cave and the 
deep forest. But it is not so. Do 
aged men ask counsel of children ? 
Why then should nations, in the vi- 
gour of manhood, fetter themselves 
with the maxims or practices of their 
own youth? Could you summon to 
your presence those lawgivers by 
whom it was agreed that men should 
be allowed to approve or reject, 
without knowing what it was they 
approved or rejected, they would 
give you a reason for it as applicable 
to themselves, which would make 
you ashamed of it, as part of your 
own system. Imagine, for a mo- 
ment, that such a privilege as you 
have described, did no¢ exist, but that 
to-morrow, one of your peers were 
to propose it should be conferred on 
his order. Would he not be over- 
whelmed with ridicule ? Or, if the 
proposition were so urged, that it 
must be gravely discussed, would it 
not be with one feeling of reproba- 
tion? “ What?” it would be asked, 
“ shall we consent to strip ourselves 
of all claim to confidence and respect 
in the eyes of our countrymen ? Shall 
we seek a privilege which we could 
not exercise without disgrace to our- 
selves, and insult arid injury to them ? 
Shall we dare say to the people, that 
their rights and interests, their liber- 
ties, their welfare, of which we are the 
hereditary guardians, and with which 
our own are indispensably blended, 
are so worthless in our estimation, 
that we will not bestow upon them 
the same degree of attention we do 
in purchasing a house, or settling 
the liveries of our household ser- 
vants ? Shall we proclaim, that while 
in the most ordinary transactions of 
private life, which concern ourselves, 
we employ our best judgment in de- 
termining upon them, and delegate 
to no second self the power to act 
for us, in what concerns the nation, 
in all that. relates to the well-being 
of the people, we will see, and hear, 
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and understand, through the eyes, 
and ears, and minds, of others? 
What is this but to deliver the peo- 
ple, and all that most nearly concerns 
them, into the hands of forty or fifty 
senators? and will not the people 
murmur, and require that the peer- 

e itself should be remodelled; that 
ribbons, and garters, and trifles, and 
descent, should not carry with them 
the prerogative of being legislators, 
but that the capacity to think, and 
the disposition to exercise the — 
city, should be the superior qualifi- 
cation?’ My friend, you would laugh 
at the man who should propose to 
make love by proxy, to eat by proxy, 
to be married by proxy, or to inherit 
a fortune by proxy; yet, because cus- 
tom has thrown her mantle over it, 
you cannot see the’equally gross ab- 
surdity, and the infinitely greater evil, 
Of statesmen governing by proxy. 

I know not how the arguments of 
my Tongataboo philosopher could be 
overthrown. They might be neu- 
tralized a little, perhaps, by the con- 
sideration that it comes to the same 
end, whether men vote upon a ques- 
tion without knowing any thing about 
it, or whether, after knowing every 
thing, they vote at the nod of a mi- 
nister, or by the compact of a party ; 
in both cases, alike regardless of the 
votes they ought to give, and of the 
votes they would give, if neither mi- 
nister nor party interposed. Still, 
there is a marked, undisguised pro- 
stitution of principle in the one case, 
which does not gare so hideously 
upon us in the other. The peer, who, 
in his place, votes with the minister, 
may be supposed (by a great stretch 
of charitable interpretation, in some 
cases, I allow) to be convinced of 
the expediency or justice of the mea- 
sure he supports; it is possible he 
mer be sincere, as well as consistent; 
and when -inconsistent, that he may 
be honourably converted from for- 
mer heresies. But he who pins his 
vote upon the minister’s sleeve;—who 
says to him, Do what you please; I 
am your ready, obsequious, unrea- 
soning slave ; use me whenever you 
want me, and for whatever purpose 
you want me; count me as one in 
every division, be it upon the dirtiest 
job, the most atrocious injustice, or 
the vilest sacrifice of national ho- 
nour that ever disgraced a cabinet; 
unknowing, unenquiring, unsatisfied 
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of all, save this, that a bargain has 
been struck between us, and that I 
abide by it to the uttermost céndi- 
tion ;—he, I say, who does this—and 
every absent peer who leases out his 
vote by proxy, does in effect do it— 
commits an act of self-abasement, of 
public wrong, and of legislative 
mockery, which, it might be thought, 
only required to be thus stated, to 
be for ever abolished. 
’ Letus look for a moment how the 
system operates. On the 25th Fe- 
bruary, Earl Stanhope brought for- 
ward his motion for the House resol- 
ving itself into a committee to con- 
sider of the internal state of the coun- 
try. It was no mere party question, 
but one raised upon the petitions of 
the people, who complained of un- 
aralleled distress, and implored the 
egislature to enquire into its causes, 
with 4 view to devise, if possible, 
some mode of relief. When the House 
divided, after a debate of nine hours, 
the numbers stood thus :— 


Contents. 
Present, 15—Proxies, 10, . 25 
Non-contents. 
Present, 67—Proxies, 51,  . 118 
Majority, . « 98 


Here, then, were sixty-one peers, 
(nearly one-half of the whole decla- 
red votes,) who, without hearing any 
one reason assigned for or against the 
motion, without knowing in a regu- 
lar and constitutional manner what 
were the complaints of the people, 
with what justice they were urged, 
or with what justice they are disre- 
garded, took upon themselves, ne- 
vertheless, to record their silent opi- 
nions (if, indeed, they had any opi- 
nions at all upon the question.) Ten 
of these omniscient sages were for 
granting enquiry ; and so far as there 
must always be a prima facie equity 
in allowing those who complain to 
have the benefit of investigation, so 
far, it may be said, they were less 
obviously reprehensible than the 51 
who intuitively saw that it would be 
most improper, or that it was perfect- 
ly unnecessary, to have any enquiry. 

On the 18th of February, the Duke 
of Richmond, in a speech which pro- 
duced a powerful effect—-(not in the 
House, but upon the country )—as 
well from its range of research, and 
the facts consequently accumulated, 
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as from the reasonings with which 
these facts were elucidated and ap- 
as attempted to shew the abso- 
ute necessity, the positive duty, of 
appointing “a select committee to 
enquire into the condition of the la- 
bouring classes, and also relative to 
those taxes which pressed more im- 
mediately on the productive classes 
of the country.” A debate of eight 
hours ensued, in the course of which 
Earl Bathurst, that great man and 
honest politician Lord Eldon, the 
Earl of Winchelsea, Lord Holland, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the 
Duke of Wellington, among others, 
stated their views of the expediency 
or inexpediency of the proposed com- 
mittee. Upon the division the num- 
bers ran thus :— 


Contents. 
Present, 39—Proxies, 22, . 61 
Non-contents. 
Present, 69—Proxies, 72, . 141 


Here the omniscients and the in- 
tuitives multiply upon us in a fearful 
ratio—an advance from 61 to 94; the 
difference being but fourteen in fa- 
vour of those present! Let it be 
soberly considered for five minutes, 
that a motion, affecting the vital inte- 
rests of the country, is brought be- 
fore the House of Lords; that, in the 
fiction of Parliamentary language, 
the sense of the House is taken upon 
it; that202 members of the House are 
represented as gravely and anxiously 
and solemnly deliberating upon this 
motion, but that, in point of fact, 94 
of that number are mere paper Lords, 
deposited in the pockets of the re- 
maining 108—and what man will be 
hardy enough to undertake the 
fence of such a system ? 

On the 23d of March, the Marquis 
of Clanricarde moved sundry reso. 
lutions, part of them declaratory of 
admitted facts, respecting the arri- 
val in this country of the Queen 
of Portugal, her recognition by his 
Majesty, and the departure of the 
Portuguese constitutionalists; and 
part of them condemnatory of the 


roceedings which took place off the 
island of Terceira. These resolu- 
tions involved a consideration of the 
laws of nations; and whether they 
were rightly or wrongly brought for- 
ward, could be known only by hear- 
ing how they were framed, and how 
supported by circumstances. But 
the omniscients and intuitives deci- 
ded that every thing was as it should 
be at Terceira, with the same unerr- 
ing wisdom that they decided there 
Was no occasion to enquire into the 
distresses of the people. The follow- 
ing was the division.— 


Contents. 
Present, 21—Proxies, 10, . $1 
Non-contents. 
Present, 61—Proxies, 65, . 126 


T have selected these three ques- 
tions, first, because, up to the present 
moment, they furnish the only divi- 
sions unon which the strength of the 
ministry has been exerted; and, se- 
condly, because such an exposition 
speaks home to the understanding 
better than the most forcible argu- 
ments. It is strange that this extrae 
ordinary privilege has never been ad- 
verted to with reference to that which 
constitutes its extraordinary charac- 
ter, its solemn burlesque upon legis- 
lative deliberation. Nor let it be for- 
gotten, that the ministerial majorities, 
by which enquiry into grievances, 
real or alleged, is so peremptorily 
stifled, and by which measures of 
real or alleged mischief are so prompt- 
ly carried, consist of a much larger 
proportion of these proxies than the 
minorities. The system is bad and 
odious both ways; but it has at least 
a tendency to work more injuriously 
this way, except, indeed, we com- 
pound the matter, by considering, 
that if there were no proxies, there 
would still be majorities; though 
even then I should say, “ Assume a 
virtue if you have it not,’ and give 
us the decency of apparent delibe- 
ration, and of supposed conviction, 
instead of the open demonstration of 
an utter disregard of both, 





THE JEWS RELIEF BILL, 


We area droll people. Last year, 
the tables of both Houses of Par- 
liament groaned under the weight of 
petitions from all classes of the 
people, and from every corner of 


the country, beseeching the legis- 
lature not to pass the bill for grant- 
ing political power to the Roman 
Catholics. The petitions were re- 
ceived with all possible respect, read 
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with all possible decorum, discuss- 
ed with all possible solemnity, and 
the bill was passed into a law with 
all possible contempt of the petitions 
and the petitioners. This year, nu- 
merous petitions are presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, implo- 
ring the legislature to grant re- 
lief to the Jews from the civil and 
political disabilities under which 
they labour; not one petition, I be- 
lieve—not one solitary petition—has 
been brought forward in opposition, 
and the measure actually before the 
House for giving effect to the prayer 
of these petitions is rejected! It is 
said, the only sure way of making a 
pis go the way you wish, is to pull 

im by the tail in an opposite direc- 
tion. It would certainly seem, that 
to petition Parliament for a thing, is 
the infallible mode of not zetting it, 
as it is no less an infallible mode of 
getting it, vehemently to protest 
against having it. Upon the whole, 
indeed, the last and present session 
may be considered as singularly pro- 
pitious with regard to ascertaining 
the exact value of that invaluable 
right, as Mr O’Connell might say, 
The Duke of Wellington (it was be- 
fore he was a minister) once called 
the petitions of the people “a mere 
farce.” He would not, perhaps, call 
them so now, content with the power 
of proving them no better. It can- 
not be long, 1 should think, before 
the people themselves will be of his 
Grace’s opinion; before they will 
disdain, with “ bated breath,” and 
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in a “ bondman’s key,” to approach 
the honourable House with acres of 
parchment and oceans of ink, for the 
sake of asserting a privilege, the 
whole and exclusive benefit of which 
consists in its assertion; like certain 
forms, that are still kept up when the 
purposes for which they were origi- 
nally instituted are gone to decay, 
making of an ancient ceremony a 
modern mummery. Should this time 
come, it will be followed, in the first 
instance, by a state of sullen apathy 
or quiescence—the sure precursor of 
a national feeling, that the period had 
arrived when the people must look 
after their rulers. 

With respect to the Jews, it isa 
question upon the lips of every ra- 
tional man—* Why should we play 
the squeamish hypocrite, and after 
having gulped down the camel, make 
such wry faces at swallowing the 
gnat?”” We have built a bridge broad 
enough to allow of the passage of se- 
ven or eight millions of Catholics and 
Unitarians into the citadel of the con- 
stitution, and we refuse to make it a 
few inches wider to accommodate 
thirty thousand Jews! It is like the 
prudery of a prostitute, who limits 
the number of her bedfellows, fixing 
the boundary of virtue between ten 
and a round dozen; or rather, like 
that same prostitute, admitting every 
denomination of Christians to her 
embraces, but, in the spirit of my, 
Lord Darlington’s political chastity, 
denying her favours to “ Turks, 


Jews, and Infidels,”* It is rank af- 





* The genial influence of a “ Tory administration acting upon Whig principles,” 


has had an extraordinary effect upon his Lordship. 


He has spoken again! Not 

















only, therefore, has he spoken twice in seventeen years upon questions of importance, 
but twice in one session. He speaks so much to the purpose, that I hope, now he has 
begun, he will go on. ‘ Although a friend to liberty in general, and to Parliamentary 
reform, I shall oppose this motion, as I consider it uncalled for.” And mark at 
what personal hazard he opposes it. “ I shall do so notwithstanding a warning I re- 
ceived from a friend the other day, whom I met in the street, and who asked me, if 
I voted against this measure, how I could ever hope to borrow money among the 
Jews? But I replied, that the Jew would be just as ready to lend me money as 
before, since it was for his own sake, and not for that of the borrower, that he 
afforded the accommodation ; and I quoted the passage in the Merchant of Venice, in 
which, when Shylock says, 

‘ Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last; 

You spurn’d me such a day; another time 

You called me dog,’ 
and so on, Antonio replies— 

‘ [ am as like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends, (for when did friendship take 
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fectation.. Mr Huskisson said very 
truly this evening,* that the “ argu- 
ments he had heard against the 
emancipation of the Jews were pre- 
cisely, the same, mutatis mutandis, 
which he had been in the habit of 
hearing urged, for the last thirty 
years, against the emancipation of 
the Catholics ;” and Sir Robert Peel, 
as if it were his ambition to give pe- 
culiar point and emphasis to this de- 
claration, rose immediately after the 
right honourable member for Liver- 
pool, and spoke a speech—aye, just 
the. sort of speech he was wont to 
utter in his better days, when he was 
the champion of Protestantism. I 

eclare, before God, I should be sore- 
y put to it, to make my election, 
were I asked which I would prefer 
to endure—the consciousness of 
enormous apostasy, or the intoler- 
able martyrdom of having to deliver 
the sentiments Sir Robert this night 
delivered, to the same House of 
Commons, and in the very presence 
of the same men, who, not twelve 
months since, had heard and seen 
me declare my apostasy. The right 
honourable Secretary is either dead 
to all feeling, or every word he ut- 
tered was wormwood on his tongue, 
and anguish in his heart. 

How innocently, how ingenuously, 
forsooth, he “ regrets” the principle 
now assumed, that because, in the 
session of Parliament before last, 
** we were called upon to give our 
support to a measure for the relief 
of the Protestant Dissenters, and 
last session we passed a bill for the 
relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects,” therefore, “ we are 
bound in consistency to follow up 
these measures by adopting the pre- 
sent!” “I hear this with regret, and 
I hear it for the first time.” Very 
likely, Sir Robert ; but not for the 
last time ; of that you may rest as- 
sured. “ In the discussions respect- 
ing either the Catholics or the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, nothing of the sort 
was ever intimated.” No ;—they 
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were then trying to get in the small 
end of the wedge. “ It was never 
stated to us, that because we admit- 
ted our fellow Christians to a parti- 
cipation of power, that therefore, as 
an unavoidable and necessary con- 
sequence, we were bound to admit 
to all the privileges of the Constitu- 
tion, men who reject Christianity al- 
together.” Did it require to be sta- 
ted? Was not the “unavoidable and 
necessary consequence,” at which 
you are now so terrified, plainly 
written upon the face of your own 
apostate measure ? Or if it were not, 
was it for those who were seeking 
to subvert the Constitution by your 
aid, to apprise you of all the mischief 
that would ensue? A well-armed 
traveller, who delivers his pistols to 
a highwayman, might as reasonably 
complain that he was afterwards rob- 
bed by him, as you to affect to de- 
precate the “ unavoidable and neces- 
sary consequence” of delivering up 
the Constitution to Catholics and 
Dissenters. Your distinction be- 
tween Christian Papists, Unitarian 
Christians, and Unchristian Jews, is 
a poor and puling one; every way 
unworthy a man who aspires to the 
character of a statesman ; and if you 
be sincere in your surprise at what 
has followed, you only prove your- 
self to have been grossly ignorant of 
consequences which the lowest clerk 
in your own office could have laid 
before you. You cannot claim our 
confidence in your sincerity there- 
fore, without awakening our con- 
tempt for your imbecility. 

What a fascinating air of novelty 
there is in the following discovery 
and arguinent ! “ In the speeches of 
Burke, and in his recorded sentiments 
as contained in his writings, we learn 
that he rested his strongest reasons 
upon the Christianity of the Roman 
Catholics; so of Mr Grattan, of Mr 
Canning, and of all the great and 
eminent advocates of that cause. 
Even my right honourable friend on 
my left, (Sir George Murray,) in press- 





A breed of barren metal of his friend ?) 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who, if he break, thou mayst with better face 


Exact the penalty.’ 


«’ © Inconelusion, I will never consent that Turk, Jew, or Infidel should be made a 


member of this House,” 
. for his conduct. 
* See Debate, May 17. 


It is not every man who could give such excellent reasons 
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ing their claims upon the attention of 
the House last session, observed, 
that when serving with the Protest- 
ants in the army, they entered to- 
gether the same breach, they fought 
together on the same field, reposed 
together in the same grave, and rest- 
ed their hopes of future happiness 
upon the merits of a common Re- 
deemer: those appeals were forcibly 
made, and successfully made ; for 
it was not to be denied that Protest- 
ants and Catholics adinitted the same 
reat doctrines of Christianity.” 
heology and sentiment—twaddle 
and cant! These would be pretty 
sentences, Sir Robert, from the lips 
of your brother-in-law, Mr George 
Dawson, after dinner at a tavern, or 
from the pen of a very young lady, 
in the shape of an “ Elegy upon the 
brave men who fell at the Battle of 
Waterloo;” but as an argument in 
the Senate, to vindicate the wisdom 
of a great national measure, they are 
contemptible. For to what do they 
amount? That a Catholic, having ta- 
ken the King’s bounty and enlisted, 
when on the field of battle fights as 
well as his brother Protestant, know- 
ing that if he does not, he may be 
tried, perchance, by a court-martial 
for cowardice, or, that if he runs 
away, he will be shot as a deserter : 
that when a Catholic is killed in bat- 
tle, he is buried in the same hole, 
with fifty or a hundred other Catho- 
lics or Protestants, as it may happen ; 
and that if a Catholic has time to 
think about it before a cannon ball 
carries his head off, he thinks of the 
same Mediator as a Protestant. . But 
it is in this last particular only that 
your parallel is perfect; for as to 
entering the same breach, fighting on 
the same field, and reposing in the 
same grave, | apprehend deists and 
atheists, of which I dare be sworn 
there is a tolerable sprinkling in 
every army, fare just as well; there- 
fore, so far as these merits constitute 
a claim to the relief which the Ro- 
man Catholic has received, they 
who are not Christians are entitled, 
upon your own shewing, to similar 
privileges. I am ashamed to have 
bestowed so many words on so 
flimsy and puerile a piece of decla- 
mation, 
“ But if this bill pass,” you go on 
to say, “ though it may apparently 
be limited to the Jews, and though 
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confining our yiewW solely to this bill 
it does not go beyond that class ; yet 
we shall, if this be agreed to; have to 
ass other bills most objectionable 
in my views of the Constitution.’ 
Your views of the Constitution, Sir 
Robert, what are they? and what 
are they worth? What is the Con- 
stitution itself since your views veer- 
ed round from north to south? Again, 
“ What is the case made out respect- 
ing the Jews ? It would seem—I take 
my information from a book, which 
I understand is written by a very re- 
spectable Jew, and is considered a 
work of authority—that therg are re- 
sident in the United Kingdom about 
27,000 Jews, natural born subjects 
of his Majesty, of whom 20,000 are 
resident in London, and 7000 in the 
other parts of the kingdom; and 
for these seven-and-twenty or thirty 
thousand individuals, I am invited to 
depart from the principle which has 
been acted on from the earliest period 
of the Constitution.” I can easily 
imagine how shocking, how distress- 
ing, it must be to your feelings, to be 
invited to depart from any principle 
of the Constitution. You have shewn 
such a reverence for the Constitu- 
tion—such an attachment to the Con- 
stitution—such a love for the Con- 
stitution. Your passionate devotion 
to the Constitution is so notorious, 
that I, for one, would not be the man 
bold enough to “ invite” you to offer 
any violence or disloyalty to the Con- 
stitution, I only wonder how ‘his 
Grace of Wellington escaped killing 
last year, when, instead of “ inviting, 
he ordered you, to “ break in upon 
the Constitution.” But enough of 
this. It is sickening to hear these 
phrases from your lips ; though, todo 
you justice, you have adroitly shift- 
ed your constitutional ground, and 
now talk only of the “ earliest periods 
of the Constitution”—* the earliest 
foundations of the monarchy” —* the 
beginning of civil government among 
us,’ and so forth. Even you have 
not the effrontery to play the queasy 
minister, and keck at being “ inyited 
to depart from the principles” of 
the Constitution as established by the 
glorious revolution of 1688.—One 
word more on this part of yourspeech. 
“ For these seven-and-twenty or 
thirty thousand rm gg I spk 
vited to depart from the princi 
&e, The claim_advanged on bee 
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54 
half of the Jews, is either founded 
upon justice, or it is not. If it be 
just, thirty, or thirty thousand, or 
thirty millions, can neither weaken 
nor strengthen it. But this argument 
supplies the solution of your apos- 
tasy. Had there been only thirty 
thousand Catholics, you would not 
have discovered the justice of admit- 
ting them to power; but being six 
millions, their right became as pal- 
pable as their magnitude,—in other 
words, intimidation looked big, and 
principle dwindled into a dwarf. 

“ What I contend is, that if the 
principle be adopted, (the principle 
of admitting into Parliament persons 
not professing Christianity,) it will 

lace infidels on the same footing as 

rotestants ; and if this principle be 
recognised, the House must be pre- 
pared for its revolting the feelings of 
the country.” Granted. It would re- 
volt the feelings of the country to 
see atheists and infidels, avowedly 
such, sitting in a Christian legisla- 
ture, and making laws for a Christian 
people. But is it on this ground 
alone that you, Sir Robert, are so 
repugnant to “ depart from the esta- 
blished usages of the constitution ?” 
Have you no higher and better feel- 
ing on the subject? Are you only 
anxious to spare the feelings of the 
people, and to save them from being 
revolted ? I will tell you why I ask 
these questions. Because | like con- 
sistency, even in bad men. A steady 
determined villain is of the twoa 
more manly character, than the shift- 
ing, equivocating, ducking, half-and- 
half knave, who has all the moral 
laxity of a rogue in his composition, 
without the bold energy which con- 
stitutes a hero, even in a bad cause. 
Do not imagine I am capable of ap- 
plying this comparison to you. I 
would do so, if 1 thought it applica- 
ble in itself; but I will not weaken 
my own cause, by casting unmerited 
contumely upon our opponent. All 
I mean to convey is this, that the 
sensitive regard you now manifest 
for the feelings of the people, was 
dormant or extinguished last year, 
when you carried a measure by which, 
not the feeling only of the country, 
but the confidence, the allegiance al- 
most, (as some hereafter may prove 
perhaps,) were revolted. 

I come to your last, and, from the 
‘solemnity of your manner in deliver- 
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ing it, I should judge your strongest, 
argument, in your own estimation, 
“ If,” say you, “ this bill were passe 
ed, other bills must come ;” (aye ;— 
as certainly as this bill has come in 
consequence of your Catholic Eman- 
cipation bill having passed;) “ and 
is it wise, year after year, to disturb 
the country by the introduction of 
these separate bills, instead of a ge- 
neral admission to power?” It is not 
wise; no wiser than was the fatal 
measure of last session ; but the evil 
you would now, too late, avert, is the 
legitimate offspring of that com- 
pound of treachery and folly. Your 
piteous lamentations are vain. The 
integrity of the constitution is de- 
stroyed; its perfect beauty is defa- 
ced; they who conjured you to de- 
sist from the sacrilege would have 
stood by you, a firm and faithful 
band, and given you victory in every 
struggle: you deserted them for pur- 
poses of your own, and they now 
stand aloof from you, in your fright- 
ened extremity. It is even possible 
(for revenge, as one of our old die 
vines has said, is the most delicious 
morsel with which the devil can 
tempt the soul of a sinner) that they 
may exult over your embarrassment 
and alarm, though they see them 
caused by an extension of those very 
calamities they so bitterly deplore. 
“There is no one ground,” you 
add, “ on which the Jews are sought 
to be relieved, that does not apply 
with equal, nay greater force, to the 
Quakers. I know no tenet of the 
Quakers which incapacitates them.” 
Certainly not. And Mr Brougham, 
in the early part of the evening, an+ 
swered this argument by anticipa- 
tion. Mr H. Calvert, in a sort of 
preliminary discussion which took 
place upon a petition presented by 
the honourable and lez..ued gentle- 
man in favour of the proposed relief 
to the Jews, said, “ I object to the 
measure, because it is partial and not 
general. The Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, will still 
be excluded ; and that appears to me 
tobe the height of injustice. It may be 
said that they do not petition; and 
that they are an unambitious people ; 
but though this is true, it is no rea- 
son why parliament should not do 
them justice.” Precisely so, replied 
Mr Brougham with admirable tact ; 
“I entirely agree that it would be 
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unjust to make a distinction between 
the Jews and the Quakers; but it is 
not by excluding the Jews, but by 
admitting the Quakers, that justice is 
to be done; and I marvel that the 
honourable member for Hertford- 
shire should be for taking up the 
question at the wrong end. If the 
honourable gentleman vote against 
the Jews now, on the same principle 
he ought to have voted twice over 
against the Dissenters and the Ro- 
man Catholics.’ You were in the 
House, Sir Robert, when these few 
pithy sentences were uttered, and 
yet you adopted, as your own, the 
specious argument they annihilated. 
Altogether this must have been anight 
of sore humiliation to you. It is im- 
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possible but that you felt your situa- 
tion; and surely there were moments 
when, if you could have forgotten 
what you are, you might have fancied 
you were defending the Protestant 
Constitution of England as in days 
of yore; but one thought of those 
days was sufficient to make your 
tongue cleave to your mouth, and 
parch it like a dried potsherd. I 
pitied you, however, while Brougham 
was rending into shreds and ribbons 
your notable argument derived from 
the importance of adhering to the 
“ancient practice of the constitu- 
tion,” which admitted none but pro- 
Jessing Christians into the legislature. 
His task was easy, I confess; for his 
strength lay in your weakness. 


MESSRS NORTH, DOHERTY, AND O'CONNELL, 


Brabo. Ha! ha! to see the world! We swaggerers 
That live by oaths »d big-mouth’d menaces, 
Are now reputed fo: ‘he tallest men. * * * 

When next I find him here, I'll hang him up, 
Like a dried sausage, in the chimney’s top, 
That stock-fish, that poor john, that gut of men! 
A Pleasant Conceited Comedy, 1602. 

Barker. Tell me, and do not stammer ; 

When wert thou cudgell’d last? What woman beat thee? 


The Ball, 


It was well remarked by Canning, 
in one of his speeches against parlia- 
mentary reform, and in reference to 
some of the vulgar demagogues of 
the day, (Cobbett, Hunt, &c.) who 
looked to universal suffrage as the 
only passport they could ever hope 
to obtain into the House of Com- 
mons, that if they did find their way 
there, or if any other mob-orator, or 
brawling politician, the oracle of 
clubs and hustings, found his way 
there, one and all, they would soon 
reach their true level, and shrink to 
their proper dimensions. The jus- 
tice of this opinion has been fre- 
quently verified. Burdett himself is 
a greater man at the Crown and An- 
chor, than on the Opposition benches; 
Hobhouse tells far more in Covent 
Garden, during an election, than he 
does in St Stephen’s Chapel ; and as 
to Waithman, poor body, he is the 
very Chatham of the Common Coun- 
cil, and the veriest unheeded chat- 
terer of the House of Commons. 

I doubt, however, if the contrast, 


By Cuarman and Suiatey, 1639. 


in any of these, is so striking, so 
signal, and so complete, as it is in 
the person of the “ great agitator,” 
the redoubted Daniel O’ Connell, libe- 
rator of Ireland, and Catholic mem- 
ber for the county of Clare. And 
the reason of the difference is obj 
vious, partaking partly of national, 
partly of personal considerations. It 
would be ridiculous to compare 
O’Connell with either Grattan or 
Flood, both of whom sunk, in the 
English House of Commons, far be- 
low the standard at which they stood 
in the Irish one. The fact is, Irish 
oratory requires Irish auditors, Irish 
feelings, and Irish subjects, to pro- 
duce its full effect. It is completely 
a home commodity, and fetches a 
good price in the home market; but 
being manufactured specially and 
exclusively for that market, the mo- 
ment it is exported, it deteriorates 
in value. With regard to O’Connell, 
however, while 1 admit that some 
portion of the comparative insigni- 
ficance into which he has fallen, 
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may be ascribed to the same causes 
which dimmed the lustre of such 
men as Grattan and Flood under 
similar circumstances of transplanta- 
tion, I am aware that by far the 
greater portion belongs to his own 
personal insufficiency. Those rodo- 
montades—that superlative fustian 
—that brainless bombast and crazy 
eloquence, at which Englishmen only 
laugh as they read it, Englishmen 
would cry out upon with contempt 
and disgust, if it were attempted to 
make them listen to it. O’Connell 
has sense enough to know this, there- 
fore he has not attempted it; and 
being nothing if he is not bom- 
bastical, having nothing in him but 
fustian, rodomontade, and crazy 
eloquence, he has consequently be- 
come nothing in Parliament. The 
success of his plans for ee 
Catholic Emancipation, has prove 
a complete act of political suicide. 
In Dublin, he had a voice more po- 
tential than the Duke’s; in London, 
he is reduced so low (can he fall 
lower?) as to be taken under the 
ay gues of Joseph Hume, while 
e lay whining, like any lady’s lap- 
dog, beneath the chastisement of 
Messrs North and Doherty. In vain 
he first tried to escape silently from 
his blustering accusationsand pledges 


made in Ireland, touching the Bor- 


risokane trials, and the Doneraile 
conspiracy. In vain he next sought 
to play the magnanimous hero, by 
generously offering to bury all past 
transactions in oblivion. “I came 
into this House,” quoth he, “ with 
no desire to recall them,” (I give him 
full credit for speaking the truth 
here, )“ butinstead of having received 
any reciprocal feeling, I have been 
taunted and misrepresented both for 
my words and actions.” * 

“ Yes,” replied the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral for Ireland, (Mr Doherty,) “ I 
have at length driven you by m 
taunts, in and again repeated, 
to take something like a decided 
course. I have compelled you, for 
the first time, to take courage in this 
House.” + But the enviable position 
in which the honourable member for 
Clare had placed himself, cannot be 
thoroughly appreciated, nor justice 
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thoroughly done to Mr Doherty, 
without quoting a few passages from 
other parts of his speech on the night 
referred to. 

“ The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman,” said he, “ told us, that on 
no one evening—on no one moment, 
would he be absent from his place 
or from this House. But, sir, there 
was a very important evening on 
which he was not only not in his 
place, but not in this House; and this, 
sir, was the evening on which the ho- 
nourable member for Mallow gave no- 
tice that he would move for certain 
papers respecting those persons who 
were tried for the Doneraile conspi- 
racy. Now, sir, to all who have lived 
in Ireland, to all who have observed 
what has taken place there for many 
months past, it must have been a 
matter of notoriety, that THIs wasa 
question to which the honourable 
and learned gentleman stood pledg- 
ed; and it was an occasion on whic 
Ifully and anxiously expected to meet 
the learned gentleman face to face, 
—because he had made the strong- 
est allegations against my personal 
character, and (highly as I do, and, I 
trust, ever shall, regard my personal 
character) because he had done that 
which affects me still more nearly— 
he had brought a charge against the 
yore administration of justice in Ire- 

and. I Looxep for him, but he was 
not to be found !”—*“ I am not, sir, 
in the habit of entertaining suspi- 
cions respecting the conduct of ho- 
nourable members of this House; but 
when I clearly observe a man medi- 
tating a retreat, and if he at the same 
time happen to be a lawyer, apply- 


_ ing to his object all the cunning and 


dexterity supposed peculiar to his 
profession, I anxiously watch every 
stone he lays down to construct the 
bridge on which he intends to run 
away.”—“ The learned gentleman 
has declared he has two distinct 
charges to make against me, First, 
that I have wielded the powers of 
my office for the protection of the 
guilty. The nextand deeper charge 
is, that I, in concert with others, as 
honourable and high-minded gentle- 
men as ever belonged to the legal 
profession, formed a league to pro- 





* See Debate, May 10th, 


+ See Debate, May 11th, 
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duce the conviction of innocent men, 
while even the conspirators were in 
possession of documents to prove the 
yaying of the witnesses we had to 

ring forward on the part of the 
crown. These are the charges ; and 
I admit the facts on which the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman 
founds his allegations. I will not 
trouble him about documents; and 
more, I would suffer him, unanswer- 
ed and unheeded, to make any asser- 
tions respecting me he pleases, if my 
own character alone were implica- 
ted. I would not trouble the House 
with any defence ; for there is some- 
thing here that tells me there is not 
a second gentleman present who 
would believe it possible that I could 
be guilty of the conduct attributed 
to me by the honourable and learned 
gentleman.—(Loud and ong-conti- 
nued cheering. )—He has unsparing- 
ly brought charges agajnst me in ta- 
verns—in the streets—before the 
rabble—( Loud cheers)—before those 
amongst whom I go, not as a volun- 
teer, but as the delegate of the Lord 
Lieutenant, with important and sa- 
cred duties to perform, which, I 
trust, I do perform, faithfully, fear- 
lessly, and, notwithstanding the as- 
sertion of the learned gentleman, 
mercifully.— (Continued cheers. )—I 
trust, that whenever the learned gen- 
tleman shall jind courage to bring 
forward his motion, I shall be able to 
prove the utter falsehood of his daily 
and ordinary slanders.” 

How Mr O’Connell made good his 
allegations against the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral—how he redeemed his tavern- 
made pledges, when face to face with 
the man he so grossly accused in his 
absence—how the whole affair dwin- 
dled down into a tame and spiritless 
attack upon the constabulary force, 
and upon the system under which 
thealleged misconduct had been com- 
mitted—how, in fact, the swaggering 
denunciations which rolled from his 
lips in Ireland, “ like a rattling peal 
of thunder,” died upon his tongue in 
England like a lover’s whisper, a 
soft murmuring complaint, meek and 
gentle as the voice of cooing doves 
—are abundantly known to all who 
have heard, and to all who have 
read, the debate of the following 
evening (May 12.) But before I no- 
tice that debate, let me.advert to 
gne part of Mr O’Connell’s reply ¢his 
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evening, in answer to the manly and 
indignant scorn of the individual he 
had assailed. “I will not be de- 
barred from doing my duty fearless- 
ly by any man, however he may be 
supported. In saying ‘fearlessly,’ I 
allude not to that species of courage 
which is recognised in a court of ho- 
nour, and of which I know nothing. 
There is blood upon this hand—I re- 
gt it deeply—and he knows it. He 

nows that I have a vow in Heaven, 
else he would not have ventured to 
address me in such language, or to 
presume that his insolence should 
go unpunished. He knows it—and 
there is not one man in the circle of 
our acquaintance but knows it also; 
and knows, at the same time, that, but 
for that vow, he dared not address 
me as he has done.” 

This mixture of balderdash and 
swagger was received by the House 
with ridicule and disgust; and it de- 
served to be so received, for it was, 
in effect, imputing rank cowardice to 
Mr Doherty, by asserting that he had 
assumed a tone towards him, Mr 
O’ Connell, which he would not have 
dared to do, except that he knew Mr 
O’Connell does not fight; a tone 
which, of course, he would not as- 
sume towards any other member of 
the House who does fight. Now, I 
am far from wishing to question the 

ersonal courage of the hon. member 
for Clare ; I will not cast the shadow 
of a doubt upon the sincerity of his 
regret, that his hands are stained 
with the blood of a fellow-creature ; 
every man must recall with horror 
such a calamity, even under the most 
aggravated circumstances in which 
satisfaction is sought or given for an 
injury, and infinitely more so, where 
some frivolous altercation may have 
led to the catastrophe. I do not 
condemn his Heaven-registered vow 
never again to engage in the strife of 
blood. All these things are matters 
of personal feeling and supposed mo- 
ral duty, which concern Mr O’Con- 
nell himself, and no one else. But 
this I must be allowed to say, that a 
man who, by a voluntary act of his 
own, puts himself out of the condi- 
tion of responsibility for his words 
and actions, other than by an appeal 
such as he knows will not, and some- 
times cannot, be made—(I allude to 


an appeal before a legal tribunal 
who Jatrenches himself behing 6 
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“vow in Heaven,” while he proclaims 
on earth that he abjures a practice 
which all other men, moving ina cer- 
tain sphere of society, recognise—I 
do say, that a person so circumstan- 
ced, and by his own free choice, not 
by any necessity which he deplores 
he cannot overrule, would, werea!l 
his feelings of the right kind, abstain, 
with singular delicacy and caution, 
from word or deed which involved 
consequences he knew he was not 
prepared to meet. He would do this, 
no less from a general sense of pro- 
priety and of justice towards indivi 
duals, than from a natural repug- 
nance to incur the suspicion that he 
was playing the secure game of a 
privileged bully. In ordinary life, a 
man who wears a rancorous heart, 
and carries a foul tongue, with a cra- 
ven spirit, is apt to be upon familiar 
terms with canes, horsewhips, and 
neat’s leather. Mr O’Connell stands 
absolved from the last, not altogether 
so as to the other two; but his “vow 
in Heaven” shuts out from redress 
those he wrongs or insults, as effec- 
tually as a white feather would; and, 
therefore—but, as Hamlet says, “give 
every man his deserts, and who among 
us shall escape whipping ?’—much 
less—Order ! order! Chair! chair! 
The honourable member for Clare 
is not a fool; consequently, he may 
derive a useful lesson from the me- 
morable castigation of Mr Doherty 
and Mr North; for it is only “ your 
dull ass that will not mend his pace 
with beating.” But poor Mr Hume! 
I never saw the worthy calculator so 
irate. He “ fretted like gummed vel- 
vet;” and I was really apprehensive, 
when he first rose, that he intended 
to strip and challenge both the Soli- 
citor-General and his learned friend 
to a bout at fisticuffs, upon the school- 
boy principle of one down, and the 
other come on. No turkey-cock, dis- 
uting the gate of a farm-yard, ever 
ooked so red in the gills. And then, 
like Audrey, who thanked “ the gods 
she was not poetical,” he thanked 
God he “ was not a learned gentle- 
man ;” thinking, I suppose, with Mr 
Dogberry, “ to be well favoured is 
the gift of fortune, but that to read 
and write comes by nature.”—* I am 
‘surprised,’ said Mr Hume, “ that the 
pompous and almost insolent speech 
of the honourable member who has 
just sitten down (Mr North) should 
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have been received with cheers by 
the ministers. The honourable and 
learned member has applied strong 
epithets to the honourable member 
forClare. What matters it whether 
the honourable member is a big lion, 
a puny dog, or any other four-foot- 
ed animal?—(Immense laughter.)— 
Lhope the honourable member for 
Clarewill not shape his conduct by 
the advice of the honourable and 
learned member, although he swells 
like the bull and the frog, bursting 
with self-importance.—(‘The roars of 
laughter might have been heard at 
Charing Cross. )—Whata man to read 
alecture! It was like the mewing 
of a kitten. The honourable mem- 
ber for Clare has not lost his teeth; 
he can bite still; and when the time 
comes, I will halloo him on,” and se 
forth, down to his concluding boast, 
that his “ honourable and learned 
friend had no occasion to be afraid 
of those two honourable and learned 
entlemen ; no, nor of ten like them.” 

ut the most edifying part of the 
honourable member’s speech was that 
wherein he came to Mr O’Connell’s 
assistance, to help him out of the 
dilemma of holding a different lan- 
guage on different sides of the chan- 
nel. Mr Doherty, in reference to 
this, had said, “ 1 did expect (in con- 
formity with the custom recognised 
among gentlemen, that what a man 
says in one place, he is ready to say 
in another) that the honourable gen- 
tleman would have taken the first 
opportunity in this House, either of 
denying those words and disclaiming 
them, or of repeating in this House 
is objections to the ScOUNDREL ARI» 
sTocracy, the authors of the sub- 
letting act, and boldly call upon the 
people to stand forward in their own 
defence.’ Mr Hume justified the 
conduct of Mr O’Connell by a feli- 
citous illustration borrowed from 
himself. “ Is it to be supposed,” 
said he, “ that because I am a mem- 
berof Parliament, and choose to go 
to the Crown and Anchor tavern, and 
make observations there upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or it 
may be upon his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General—is it to be supposed, I say, 
that I am compelled to repeat the 
same observations here? I say, that 
if I make use of observations out of 
doors, let them call me to account 
for them.” (Mr Hume has no vow in 








1830.} 
heaven.) “I admit that I say many 
things ia this House which I should 
be afraid to say out of this House, 
knowing that there is such a thing in 
existence as an Attorney-General, 
and that it is possible for him to find 
pliant juries. I may be taunted with 
cowardice, as I have been already, 
for this declaration. But my doc- 
trine is, that in these cases discretion 
is the better part of valour ; and then, 
how foolish should I look, if I were 
to find myself laid by the heels in 
Newgate, owing to the interposition 
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of the Attorney-General!” It is im- 
possible for me to say what differ- 
ence being in Newgate might make 
in the foolish appearance of the ho- 
nourable member; but I should not 
think it could be much—certainly 
not so much as he himself seems to 
imagine. I should like to hear Mr 
O’Connell’s opinion upon this point, 
and whether he feels himself forti- 
fied in his own practice by the know- 
ledge he now has of the doctrines of 
the horiourable member for Mon- 
trose. 





FATIGUING DEBATES, 


We have had the usual annual 
complaints during the last month, of 
the great arrears of public business, 
and of the extreme difficulty—not to 
say impossibility—of getting through 
all that ought to be got through. Mr 
Hume complains* that he was some- 
times kept out of bed twenty-one 
hours at a stretch; and therefore, he 
es Parliament should meet in 

ovember, that they might have the 
full benefit of the long nights. Mr 
Huskisson suggested that honourable 
members should not make speeches 
upon presenting petitions, but re- 
serve their eloquence for the discus- 
sion of the several measures to which 
they respectively referred. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel admitted the increasing dif_i- 
culty of getting through the publie 
business, and thought, if the House 
sat the whole year round, they would 
still be short of time, unless they de- 
voted more hours than merely from 
seven to twelve each evening to the 
dispatch of public business. Now, 
it is quite certain, that not only Sir 
Robert himself and his right ho- 
nourable friend, but Mr Hume, and 
every member then present, knew 
the evil lay in the scarcity of stLent 
MEMBERS. ‘There are not more than 
twelve — speakers in the whole 
House of Commons, and not one ora- 
tor in the whole twelve. I will not 
name the twelve, for it would be in- 
vidious ; 80 every man is at liberty to 
put himself down upon the list. But 
though there are only twelve good 
speakers, there are four hundred 
talkers—four hundred members who, 
one night with another, let off a 
speech, varying in duration from five 


minutes to half an hour. If these 
four hundred talkers could be ine 
duced to become listeners, and to 
content themselves merely with ho- 
nestly voting; and if the dozen good 
speakers would resolve to say no+ 
thing more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary upon a subject, public busi- 
ness would be got through easily 
enough; members would get te their 
beds in good time, to the infinite 
comfort of their wives and families, 
and the saving of their own health; 
and five months out of the seven 
would be abundantly sufficient for 
all purposes of public good. How 
much unnecessary talking there is 
may be guessed at by the followi 

calculation. It has been compute 

and pretty accurately, from the full 
notes of a short-hand writer, that a 
man speaking, not rapidly, but- fluent» 
ly, speaks from five to six columns 
of a newspaper in an hour. When, 
therefore, the House sits from four 
o’clock in the afternoon till three 
the next morning, or eleven hours, 
it speaks above sixty columns, or 
more than five whole newspapers of 
twenty columns each! Only imas 
gine Mr Hume, for example, speak- 
ing three hours, or talking a More 
ning-Chronicle-ful in one speech! 
The papers, however, rarely give 
more than twelve columns to the 
debate, or one-fifth of what is said ; 
and I put it te any one who has read 
twelve columns of a debate, whether 
he could not have spared one-half of 
that quantity even, and been the 
wiser with the other half? No, no, 
it is in the immoderate prating, the 
eternal talking of small thinkers, and 





* See debate, May 18th 
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not the meeting of Parliament in Fe- 
bruary instead of November, that 
makes the session too short for the 
business that has to be done, and of 
necessity occasions either its total 
omission, or what is worse for the 
country, its crude, hurried, and -in- 
digested performance. The parent 
of this evil, as I formerly mentioned, 
is the practice of reporting the de- 
bates. I have myself heard members 
congratulating themselves that the 
Chronicle, or Times, or Morning 
Post, had given them one, two, or 
three columns, as the case might he, 
with as keen a satisfaction as if they 
were paid so much a-line for their 
speeches. _I remember a conversa- 
tion I once had with the late Brins- 
ley Sheridan upon this subject. 
“ Sir,” said he, “ Pll give you an in- 
stance of the influence which report- 
ing our debates has upon the length 
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of them. In the early part of the 
Regency, a notice of motion was 

iven,” (1 think he said by Mr Stuart 

Vortley,) “ respecting the then Prin- 
cess of Wales. The evening came. 
The House was crowded, even to the 
side galleries, and below the bar, 
We had all ordered our carriages and 
servants at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, expecting a long, animated, and 
important debate. Before the mo- 
tion came on, however, some mem- 
ber on the ministerial side moved.the 
standing order for the exclusion of 
strangers. What was the conse- 
quence * We had nobody but our- 
selves to talk to; and we soon grew 
tired of that. The debate was all 
over, and the house adjourned, by 
eight o’clock ; and I recollect I was 
in time, after it, for half-price at 
Drury Lane theatre.” 





SENSITIVE PRIVY COUNCILLORS. 


In one of my silent speeches, (on 
the 12th of February,) I observed, 
that “the most edifying alacrity is al- 
ways displayed in paring down a 
salary of L.500 a-year; but one of 
L.5000 a-year, the lean hand of eco- 
nomy approaches not.” Sir James 
Graham has since endeavoured to 
abolish this distinction, by his mo- 
tion for “ an account of all salaries, 
profits, pay, fees, and emoluments, 
whether civil or military, from the 
6th January, 1829, to the 5th January, 
1830, held and enjoyed by each of 
the members of his Majesty’s most 
honourable privy council, specifying 
with each name, the total amount re- 
ceived by each individual, and dis- 
tinguishing the various services from 
which the same is derived.” In 
support of this motion, the honour- 
able baronet adduced some strikin 
proofs, not merely of the justice an 
decency of retrenchment in the pre- 
sent state of the country, but of the 
mockery, as well as injustice and 
cruelty, of making that little less, 
which the subaltern officers of go- 
vernment, the working bees of the 
hive, get for their labour. Nor is this 
all Why make, or attempt to make, 
the small fry of pensioners and sine- 
curists give back their hundreds, 
when the leviathans are not made to 
disgorge their thousands? A clerk 
of the customs, for example, is su- 


perannuated upon L.750 for impor- 
tant services ; but though superan- 
nuated for the customs, though too 
old and feeble for his duty there, he 
is brisk and vigorous enough to be 
an agent for Ceylon, at a salary ef 
L.1200 a-year. This is bad. Granted, 
But it is worse to see Lord Cathcart 
holding a. pension of L.2000 a-year, 
together with the sinecure of vice- 
admiral of Scotland, worth from twe 
to three thousand a-year, besides ali 
his military allowances as a general 
officer, and colonel of a regiment, 
There are other minor cases equally 
bad; but while they are countenan- 
ced by those which are much worse, 
it would be paltry to single out the 
merely bad tor reform. The first 
Lord of the Admiralty, for instance, 
has L.5000 a-year, (a salary augment- 
ed during the war prices,) besides 
holding a sinecure of L.3150 a-year 
in Scotland, (keeper of the Privy 
Seal,) while, by order of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, every unhappy 
half-pay lieutenant and subaltern of- 
ficer, who goes to receive his. pay, is 
enjoined to take the following oath: 
“ | do solemnly swear, that 1 am not 
in holy orders—that I have net. had, 
from (blank day) to (blank day).any 
employment, civil or military, un- 
der his Majesty, or the colonies, or 
any place beyond seas, or any other 
government,” &c, So, in the mili- 
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tary service: His Grace of Wel- 
lington, Sir George Murray, Sir Hen- 
ry Hardinge, &c. receive all their 
militaty allowances in conjunction 
with their civil salaries; but a half- 
pay captain or lieutenant dare not 
draw the wages of one of the mes- 
sengers of the Treasury, without first 
relinquishing his pittance of half-pay. 
These comparisons are made from 
no invidious motives. ° When the 
country was rich, and could afford to 
fill the pockets of sinecurists, place- 
men, and pluralists, without drain- 
ing its’ own, it did so without a 
grumble. But pinching times have 
come; and thousands and tens of 
thousands of honest industrious per- 
sons, who could spend their guinea 
at the period described, are now fain 
to turn a shilling six times over be- 
fore they part with it. Retrenchment, 
therefore, has become less a deco- 
rous duty than an imperious neces- 
sity; and in the temper which this 
necessity has engendered, it will not 
dotoknock down a few thieving mag- 
pies, and leave soaring birds of prey 
upon the wing. Ministers, however 
reluctantly, will find that they must 
reduce not only their own salaries, but 
the salaries and emoluments of their 
followers, dependents, and relatives; 
they must do this, I contend, even 
were the necessities of the country 
less grinding than they are, for the 
measure of last session has made re- 
formers in Parliament of men who 
were their firmest supporters, while 
the state of the nation has made 
reformers out of it, of those who 
heretofore have been contented with 
—_ as they were. Thus, the spi- 
rit of reform, engendered by distress, 
and the votes for reform created by 
disgust and disappointment, will do 
the work of economy; and when 
once the ponderous machine is fairly 
in motion, it will not stop—they who 
put it in motion will not have power 
to stop it—at the point which shall 
only strip fat sinecurists, rapacious 
pluralists, and over-gorged placemen, 
of their superfluities. In the main, 
some good will be done; and thus 
it is that short-sighted men become 
unconscious instruments of good in 
the pursuit of their own selfish and 


dishonest purposes. 
Tsuppose it would be as easy to 
persu: the Lord Chancellor to 


take ‘his seat upon the woolsack in 
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leather: breeches, top boots,’ and 
spurs, carrying his wig under’ his 
arm ; or the Speaker of the House of 
Commons to light a cigar after he 
had counted the House at four o’ clock, 
as to induce the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to do any thing for which 
he could not find a precedent; while, 
on the other hand; there seems to be 
nothing he would not do, provided 
the same thing, or something like it, 
has been already done. Shew him 
a precedent, and you shew him a 
reason, before which he bows in re- 
verential submission. “ God’s pre- 
cious!” exclaims an old fellow in 
one of our ancient dramas, to one 
who had called him a dotard ; “ God’s 
precious! call me a dotard !”—“I 
have cause, just cause, to call thee 
dotard, have I not?” he replies.— 
“ Nay,” rejoins the first, “ that’s an- 
other matter—have you cause? Then 
God forbid that I should take ex- 
ceptions to be called dotard of one 
that hath cause.” This is the rea- 
soning of Mr Goulburn as to prece- 
dents. “ Have I not a precedent ?”— 
“ Nay,” replies the right honourable 
gentleman, “ that’s another matter— 
God forbid I should take exception 
to any thing that hath a precedent.” 
The honourable Baronet communi- 
cated to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the motion he was about to 
make, and asked him if he had any 
objection to it. “I told him that I 
knew no precedent in which the mem- 
bers of the Privy Council as sueh, 
had ever been called upon for an ac- 
count of their emoluments.” . And 
again: “ To bring forward a motion 
for the emoluments of the members 
of the Privy Council was not, as it 
appeared to me, treating with suffi- 
cient respect a body composing the 
council of the Sovereign, and a high 
judicial court—it was treating them 
in an individual point of view, and 
it was not advisable to depart from 
precedent, and establish the principle 
that classes of men were to be held 
up to obloquy, not because of the 
situations they held, but because 
they enjoyed a high dignity at the 
same time.” His horror of umprece- 
dented motions is ludicrous enough ; 
but, surely, the climax of his absurd- 
ity this evening was the tone he as 
sumed as to the invidious and per- 
sonal nature of such enquiries as 
that proposed by the honourable Ba- 
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ronet, and the tendency they had to 
hold up to obloquy whole classes of 
dignified persons. Wherein consists 
the obloquy, wherein the invidious 
and personal character of the enqui- 
ry, | know not; except, indeed, that 
it may be called personal to seek the 
names of persons, respecting whom 
we are desirous of obtaining specific 
facts or information. Beyond that, 
(but though I do not suspect the 
right honourable gentleman of quib- 
bling or punning upon the word,) it 
is no more personal, in any offensive 
sense of the term, to investigate what 
Privy Councillors receive out of the 
public purse, than to examine, as is 
constantly done, how the Sovereign 
himself spends the money which is 
voted for the Civil List. 

I am no admirer of this squeamish 
delicacy about confessing the receipt 
of money, when there is none as to 
the receiving of it. If men be not 
ashamed, nor have cause to be asha- 
med, of what they do, or have done, 
they will not shrink from the men- 
tion of it. A derives L.5000 a-year 
from the national purse in the shape 
of a sinecure or a pension, and A 
knows he has rendered the nation 
services which that sum does not 
overpay. He has no personal feel- 
ings to be wounded, nor will he re- 
gard it as invidious scrutiny, if they 
who pay the L.5000 ask to know his 
services. The more just his claim, 
the more unimpeachable his merits, 
the prouder will be his position, the 
more triumphantly will he come out 
of the enquiry. It can only be when 
enquiry would disclose insufficient 
claims, or establish the fact of no 
claims, that it will be resented as an 
invidious encroachment on personal 
feelings, and that offensive motives 
come into consideration. But it is 
holding up the Members of the Privy 
Council to obloquy! How? To en- 
quire what they receive, with a view 
to ascertain whether they ought to 
receive it? If this involve any oblo- 
quy upon the parties concerned, it 
can be in no other way than as the 
consequence of dragging to light 
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large and unmerited emoluments; 
and such obloquy an honest House 
of Commons should always be pre- 
pared to heap upon those who de- 
serve it. It comes, in short, to this, 
whether they whose pockets are 
dipped into for the money, are to ask 
whether their pockets cannot be spa- 
red? As to the bastard delicacy, the 
spurious sense of honour, which only 
kicks at giving a reason for receiving 
thousands, but never falters at re- 
ceiving them, I should be as little 
inclined to treat it with respect, as I 
should the delicacy of an Old Bailey 
witness, who considered it personal 
and invidious to have the truth twist- 
ed out of him. Give me the delicacy 
and honour which will not touch the 
gold that has not been fairly and ho- 
nourably earned. Look, for exam- 
ple, to Sir G. Cockburn’s speech. If 
every member of the Privy Council, 
in his own person, or by deputy, 
could stand up in the House of Com- 
mons, and give the same account of 
his emoluments, the country would 
be satisfied, poor and beggared as it 
is. “ Let every member of the Privy 
Council,” observed Mr Huskisson, 
“ shew that he has earned his emo- 
luments as deservedly as my ho- 
nourable and gallant friend has, and 
depend upon it there will be no dis- 
satisfaction created by the produc- 
tion of the original return.” Not only 
would the country be satisfied, but 
the House would redeem its charac- 
ter, and the individuals themselves, 
instead of branding the enquiry as 
invidious and personal, must be grate- 
ful to the honourable Baronet for the 
opportunity he had afforded them of 
proving that they deserved what they 
received. The gallant Admiral’s 
speech was a modest, manly, and 
unanswerable statement ; such a one 
as might have made the waspish lord 
who provoked it (Lord Milton) 
ashamed of his coarseness, and the 
honourable Baronet, who brought 
forward the motion, regret the allu- 
sion he had made to his case. 
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A REAL VISION, 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


*Tis strange that people now-a-days persist 
In bringing up their offspring mere machines ; 
Pruned vegetables—flowers of formal cut; 
A class of nature wholly by itself; 
And not as relatives of heaven and hell, 
And all the mighty energies between, 
A link of God’s interminable chain 
Connecting all existence.—“ Please you, sir, 
Talk not of spirits here—It is our rule 
That neither ghost nor fairy, goblin stern, 
Portentous light, wraith, death-watch, warning voice, 
Or aught impalpable te human sense, 
Shall to our family ever once be named.” 
Good people ! some enthusiasts would despise, 
But I sincerely pity you! This mode 
May make them gentle, elegant, nay, good, 
(As Bramah makes his pens with a machine,) 
But never great.—Lord, what is man, whom thou 
Mad’st next unto the angels, thus instructed, 
Thus qualified ? A Cockney—a mere grub! 
O, 1 would teach their little hearts to quake, 
And harrow up their energies of soul 
Proportionate to their allied compeers, 
And sphere of action! I would have them claim 
Connexion with the worm, the bat, the mole, 
The hedgehog’s tottering brood, all helpless things, 
To twang the chords of pity on the heart. 
Then, as a shred of elemental life, 
Point them the eyry o’er the dizzy cliff 
With eaglets young to count their brotherhood ; 
Then would I tell them of the fallen fiends 
That claim’d their fellowship. The path that led 
Where they with angels might communicate, 
Holding high intercourse with God himself 
Through all of his creation.—But enough. 
Thus was I rear’d, and glory in the rule; 
And had I not, the scene I here describe 
Had ne’er been witness’d, or reveal’d to you. 
Some forty years agone, and haply more, 
One memorable dark autumnal day 
I lay upon a mountain, on the brink 
Of that unmoulded hideous precipice 
That walls the western side of dark Loch Skene. 
The wild was calm as death, and o’er it hung 
A lurid curtain of portentous hue, 
Dreadful to look upon. There was no mist, 
Yet every mountain that uprear’d its head 
Abrupt and sheer around that dreary scene, 
Seem’d at a weary distance, hardly seen. 
The tremulous bleat that casually was heard, 
Startled the ear as something in the air, 
It was so nigh, while yet the steep from whence 
The voice proceeded seem’d so far away. 
I look’d up to the heavens—all was dark, 
A murky blue; with deathlike masses speck’d, 
That crept athwart its face like shrouded ghosts, 
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Or demons crawling from the wrath behind. 
I look’d down to the lake for some reprieve 
Of dread, but there the scene was darker still, 
And phantoms journey’d on a heaven below. 
Nature seem’d in her travail-throes, about, 
Some elemental monster to produce, 
That might set all her energies on flame, 
And ruling principles at roaring war. 
A poor secluded and bewilder’d boy, 
Alone amid this dismal scene I kneel’d, 
Leaning my brow against the crested rock 
That frown’d far o’er my head, and gave myself 
To my great Maker’s charge in simple guise ; 
But O how fervent! I remember well! 
Could I but feel such holy ardour now! 
My heart was strengthen’d, and I felt myself 
Above the terrors of the rolling storm, 
The bursting thunder, or the sheeted flame ; 
An energy above the flocks, the ravens, 
The foxes, and the eagle’s haughty brood, 
The only tenants of that land sublime. 
But all at once my faithful dog began, 
With short and fitful growl, to manifest 
Strange terror. The old raven sped away, 
And left her young. The eagle took the cloud, 
And yell’d her terror at the gates of heaven. 
From these foreboding omens, well I knew 
Some beings of the spiritual world 
Were nigh at hand. I cast my eyes around, 
And straight below ot on a green shelve 
Between me and the dark blue lake, I saw 
A female form rise slowly from the earth. 
lt was a mist—a vapour—a pale shred; 
I wot not how composed, but yet it bore 
Resemblance all complete to one I knew, 
There was no feature wanting—not a line 
Of that mild countenance. No attitude 
Was lacking of the venerable form 
{t represented. With a solemn look 
And supplicating earnestness, it stretch’d 
Its hands tow’rd me. Then I remember’d well 
Of that same attitude when late she press’d 
A solemn task on me, which I refused, 
Though urged to it with tears. My very soul 
Thrill’d at the strange appeal in such a scene. 
Yet it was something. The Almighty knows 
Of what it was composed, for I know not; 
But the dumb creatures saw it with dismay. 
Two lambs were near it, nigher far than I. 
I saw them gaze at it, and still their looks 
Grew more and more intense ; and then they turn’d 
Their innocent and stupid faces round, 
And, staring at each other, tried to read 
The sentiments of fear ’gendering within, 
Then stretch’d their sapient noses to discern 
If savour of humanity was there, 
Tramp’d with the foot, and whistled through the nose, 
Then fled with hesitating starts away. 
But, what alarm’d me most, my faithful dog 
Lay in extremity, with closed eyes, 
And trembling every limb. Sometimes he oped 
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A dull and drumly eye towards the wraith, 
But shut it close again and inly groan’d. 

The spectre stretch’d itself upon the sward, 
And roll’d and writhed as if in agony, 
Then turn’d its face to me; and then I knew 
That my beloved and venerable friend 


Was in the throes of death. 


I saw the grasp 


Convulsive at the sward—the hand outstretch’d 
For the last kindly. pressure—the glazed eye— 
The parched lip—the long remitted throbs— 
And the last gasp, the last but vain endeavour 
The lingering, longing spirit to retain ! 

I saw some forms around the couch of death, 
To me well known, though indistinctly seen ; 
But at that moment a celestial ray, 

Like sunbeam from an opening of the cloud, 
Beam’d on the vision, melting it away,— 
Then all grew dark and gloomy as before. 

But she was gone! my faithful monitress 
Departed then unto a better world. 

Yet have I e’er forgot her ?- E’er forgot 
That last behest, so often urged before ? 


No! 


When I do—no curses will I crave 


On my own head. But had I not resolved 
That last behest to cherish in my heart, 
And kept that resolution—God of life! 


What had I been ere now ? 


A thing of scorn— 


A blot on nature’s cheek—a being lost— 
Whom shepherds long with pity would have named, 
To all the injurious world beside unknown, 


ALTRIVE LAKE. 





DAVY JONES AND THE YANKEE PRIVATEER.* 


We had refitted, and been four days 
at sea, on our voyage to Jamaica, 
when the gun-room officers gave our 
mess a blowout. 

The increased motion and rushing 
of the vessel through the water, the 
groaning of the masts, the howling 
of the rising gale, and the frequent 
trampling of the watch on deck, were- 
prophetic of wet jackets to some of 
us ; still, midshipmanlike, we were as 
happy as a good dinner and some 
wine could make us, until the old 
gunner shoved his weatherbeaten 
phiz and bald pate in at the door. 
“ Beg pardon, Mr Splinter, but if 
you will spare Mr Cringle on the 
forecastle for an hour until the moon 
rises.” —(“Spare,” quotha, “is his ma- 
jesty’s officer a joint stool” )—“Why, 
Mr Kennedy, why ? here, man, take 
a glass of grog.”—“I thank you, 
sir. It is coming on a roughish 
night, sir; the running ships should 


be crossing us hereabouts; indeed 
more than once I thought there was 
a strange sail close aboard of us, the 
scud is flying so low, and in such 
white flakes; and none of us have 
an eye like Mr Cringle, unless it be 
John Crow, and he is all but frozen.” 
—“ Well, Tom, I suppose yeu will 
go”—Anglice, from a first lieutenant 
to a mid—* Brush instanter.” 
Having changed my uniform, for 
shag-trowsers, pea-jacket, and south- 
west cap, I went forward, and took 
my station, in no pleasant humour, on 
the stowed jib, with my arm round 
the stay. I had been half an hour 
there, the weather was getting worse, 
the rain was beating in my face, and 
the spray from the stern was flash- 
ing over me, as it roared through the 
waste of sparkling and hissing wa- 
ters. I turned my back to the wec- 
ther for a moment, to press my hand 
on my strained eyes. When I open- 
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ed them, I saw the gunner’s gaunt 
high-featured visage thrust anxious- 
ly forward; his profile looked as if 
rubbed over with phosphorus, and 
his whole person as if we had been 
playing at snap dragon. “ What has 
come over you, Mr Kennedy ?—who 
is burning the bluelight now ?”?—* A 
wiser man than I am must tell you 
that; look forward, Mr Cringle—look 
there; what do your books say to 
that ?” 

I looked forth, and saw, at the ex- 
treme end of the jib-boom, what I 
had read of, certainly, but never ex- 
pected to see, a pale, greenish, glow- 
worm coloured flame, of the size and 
shape of the frosted glass shade over 
the swinging lamp in the gun-room. 
It drew out and flattened as the 
vessel pitched and rose again, and 
as she sheered about it, wavered 
round the point that seemed to at- 
tract it, like a soapsud bubble blown 
from a tobacco pipe, before it is 
shaken into the air; at the core it 
was comparatively bright, but faded 
into a halo. It shed a baleful and 
ominous light on the surrounding 
objects; the group of sailors on the 
forecastle looked like spectres, and 
they shrunk together, and whispered 
when it began to roll slowly along 
the spar towards where the boat- 
swain was sitting at my feet. At this 
instant something slid down the stay, 
and a cold clammy hand passed 
round my neck. I was within an ace 
of losing my hold, and tumbling over- 
board. “ Heaven have mercy on me, 
what’s that ?”—“ It’s that skylarking 
son of agun, Jem Sparkle’s monkey, 
sir. You, Jem, you'll never rest till 
that brute is made shark bait of.”* 
But Jackoo vanished up the stay 

in, chuckling and grinning in the 
ghostly radiance, as if he had been 
the “ - of the Lamp.” The light 
was still there, but a cloud of mist, 
like a burst of vapour from a steam 
boiler, came down upon the gale, and 
flew past, when it disappeared. I 
followed the white mass as it sailed 
down the wind; it did not, as it a 
peared to me, vanish in the dark- 
ness, but seemed to remain in sight 
to leeward, as if checked by a sud- 
den flaw ; yet none of our sails were 
taken aback. A thought flashed on 
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me. I peered still more intensely 
into the night. I was now certain, 
“ A sail, broad on the lee-bow.” The 
ship was in a buz inamoment. The 
captain answered from the quarter- 
deck—*“ Thank you, Mr Cringle. 
How shall we steer ?”—“ Keep her 
away acouple of points, sir, steady.” 
—“ Steady,” sung the man at the 
helm; and a slow melancholy ca- 
dence, although a familiar sound to 
me, now moaned through the rush- 
ing of the wind, and smote upon my 
heart as if it had been the wailing 
of a spirit. I turned to the boat- 
swain, who was now standing beside 
me—* Is that you or Davy steering, 
Mr Nipper? if you had not been there 
bodily at my elbow, I could have 
sworn that was your voice.’ When 
the gunner made the same remark 
it startled the poor fellow; he tried 
to take it as a joke, but could not, 
“There may be a laced hammock 
with a shot in it, for some of us ere 
morning.” 
At this moment, to my dismay, the 
object we were chasing, shortened,— 
rradually fell abeam of us, and final- 
disappeared. “ The Flying Dutch- 
man.”—“ I can’t see her at all now.” 
— She will be a fore-and-aft-rigged 
vessel that has tacked, sir.’ And 
sure enough, after a few seconds, I 
saw the white object lengthen, and 
draw out again abaft our beam. 
“ The chase has tacked, sir, put the 
helm down, or she will go to wind- 
ward of us.” We tacked also, and 
time it was we did so, for the rising 
moon now showed us a large schooner 
under a crowd of sail. We edged 
down on her, when finding her ma- 
neeuvre detected, she brailed up her 
flat sails, and bore up before the 
wind. This was our best point of 
sailing, and we cracked on, the cap- 
tain rubbing his hands—* It’s my 
turn to be the big un this time.” 
Although blowing a strong north- 
wester, it was now clear moonlight, 
and we hammered away from our 
bow guns, but whenever a shot told 
amongst the rigging, the injury was 
repaired as if by magic. It was evi- 
dent we had repeatedly hulled her, 
from the glimmering white streaks 
along her counter and across her 
stern, occasioned by the splintering 
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of the timber, but it seemed to pro- 
duce no effect. 

At length we drew well up on her 
quarter. She continued all black 
hull and white sail, not a soul to be 
seen on deck, except a dark object, 
which we took for the man at the 
helm. “ Whatschooner’s that?” No 
answer. ‘“ Heave to, or Ill sink 
you.” Still all silent. “ Sergeant 
Armstrong, do you think you could 

ick off that chap at the wheel ?” 

he marine jumped on the forecas- 
tle, and levelled his piece, when a 
musket-shot from the schooner crash- 
ed through his skull, and he fell dead. 
The old skipper’s blood was up. 
“ Forecastle there! Mr Nipper, 
clap a canister of grape over the 
round shot, into the boat gun, and 

iveitto him.”—“ Aye, aye, sir!” glee- 
ully rejoined the boatswain, forget- 
ting the augury and every thing else 
in the excitement of the moment. 
In a twinkling, the square foresail— 
topgallant—royal—and studding-sail 
haulyards were let go by the run 
on board of the schooner, as if they 
had been shot away, and he put his 
helm hard aport as if to round to. 
“ Rake him, sir, or give him the 
stern. He has not surrendered. 
—I know their game. Give him 
your broadside, sir, or he is off to 
windward of you like a shot. No, 
no, we have him now; heave to, Mr 
Splinter, heave to!” We did so, 
and that so suddenly, that the stud- 
ding-sail booms snapped like pipe 
shanks, short off by the irons. Not- 
withstanding we had shot two hun- 
dred yards to the leeward before we 
could lay our maintopsail to the mast. 
Iran to windward. The schooner’s 
yards and rigging were now black 
with men, clustered like bees swarm- 
ing, her square sails were being close 
furled, her fore and aft sails set, and 
away she was dead to windward of 
us. “ So much for undervaluing our 
‘American friends,’ grumbled Mr 
Splinter. 

We made all sail in chase, blazing 
away to little purpose; we had no 
chance on a bowline, and when our 
“ Amigo” had satisfied himself of 
his superiority by one or two short 
tacks, he deliberately took a reef 
in his mainsail, hauled down his fly- 
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ing jib and paft topsail, triced up the 
bunt of his foresail, and fired his long 
thirty-two at us. The shot came in 
at the third aftermost port on the 
starboard side, and dismounted the 
carronade, smashing the slide, and 
wounding three men. The second 
shot missed, and as it was madness 
to remain to be peppered, probably 
winged, whilst every one of ours 
fell short, we reluctantly kept away 
on our course, having the gratifica- 
tion of hearing a clear well-blown 
bugle on board the schooner play u 
“ Yankee Doodle.” As the bri fell 
off, our long gun was run out to have 
a parting crack at her, when the third 
and lastshot from the schooner struck 
the sill of the —! port, and made 
the white splinters fly from the solid 
oak like bright silver sparks in the 
moonlight. A sharp piercing cry 
rose into the air—my soul identified 
that death-shriek with the voice that 
I had heard, and I saw the man who 
was standing with the lanyard of the 
lock in his hand drop heavily across 
the breech, and pm donee the gun in 
his fall. Thereupon a blood-red glare 
shot up into the cold blue sky, as if 
a volcano had burst forth from be- 
neath the mighty deep, followed by 
a roar, and a shattering crash, and a 
mingling of unearthly cries and 

roans, and a concussion of the air, 
and of the water, as if our whole 
broadside had been fired at once, 
Then a solitary splash here, and a 
dip there, and short sharp yells, and 
low choking bubbling moans, as 
the hissing fragments of the noble 
vessel we had seen fell into the sea, 
and the last of her gallant crew va- 
nished for ever beneath that pale 
broad moon. We were alone, and 
once more all was dark, and wild, 
and stormy. Fearfully had that ball 
sped, fired by a dead man’s hand. 
But what is it that clings black and 
doubled across that fatal cannon, 
dripping and heavy, and chokin 
the scuppers with clotting gore, an 
swaying to and fro with the motion 
of the vessel, like a bloody fleece ? 
“ Who is it that was hit at the gun 
there?” —“ Mr Nipper, the boats- 
wain, sir. The last shot has cut him 
in two.” 
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A STORY OF THE VALLEY OF GLEN CRUAGH. 


A.tnoveu there is no part of Ire- 
land better known to the world, in 
general, than the county of Wicklow, 
and none so celebrated for the scenes 
of exquisite beauty which its moun- 
tains, lakes, and sea views, present 
to the eye, yet there are many quiet, 
delicious spots, far away among the 
hills, at a great distance from any 
public road, which escape the obser- 
vation of the ordinary traveller ; but 
which, when they are discevered, ap- 

ear the lovelier from their seclusion, 
ike some virtue suddenly found out, 
where modesty has long concealed 
it. 

Amongst all of those with which 
I was acquainted, the little glen, 
which I shall call Glen Cruagh, ap- 
peared to me to be the most Deauti- 
ful. At this point, several ranges of 
lofty hills have taken their com- 
mencement, or fixed their termina- 
tion, and the openings afford long 
views of the sides of the mountains, 
as they are cailed, in some places 
covered with thick wood almost to 
the summit, and iu others affording 
nothing but the stern and bare mag- 
nificence of stone and stunted heath. 
The effect which these different 
openings have upon the light, as the 
sun proceeds in its course, gives a 
‘continual variety to the appearance 
of this glen ; yet the hills are so hap- 
pily situated for its comfort, that they 
shield it from the most violent effects 
of the winter storms; and in no place 
do the flowers bloom earliez, or long- 
er cover the earth with their simple 
and unspeakable beauty. There are 
not many inhabitants in this delight- 
ful place. About twelve years ago, 
there were not more than ten ora 
dozen cottages, belonging to poor 
people, built near the edge ofa rapid, 
noisy stream, which dashed along 
through huge lumps of water-worn 
granite, overhung at the edges by 
bramble bushes, which marked its 
course till it disappeared in one of 
the mountain gorges, similar to that 
from which iteemerged on the other 
side of the glen. These cottages were 
occupied by peasants who had small 
patches of land foot of the hills, 







with the liberty ure up to the 
summit; a liberty frem which their 


luckless cattle derived little more 
than the exercise of free will in the 
matter of locomotion, and that de- 
gree of health which arises from ex- 
ceedingly spare diet. At the other 
end of the glen were two houses of 
a different description. One was a 
large, substantial, well-built mansion, 
the residence of Colonel B , the 
great man of the district ; it was sur- 
rounded by a small, but well-kept 
demesne; it had gardens and pleasure 
grounds also, which were kept in 
good order ; and the mountain, which 
rose high and abruptly at the back of 
the house, was clothed with young 
thick wood to a very considerable 
distance. The luxuriance of the 
young trees in such a lofty situation, 
and with so little soil, was surprising ; 
at an altitude where the climber 
would scarcely find a particle of clay, 
such as would seem to be necessary 
to nourish a tree, were masses of 
branches and green foliage, out of 
which grey stony pinnacles shot up, 
as if determined to shew their rug- 
ged supremacy over the cultivation 
which the hand of man had carried 
into their lofty neighbourhood. Co- 
lonel B , the owner of this place, 
and of many hundred adjoining acres, 
was a powerful and wicked man, 
feared tor his power, and hated for 
his wickedness, by all the neighbour- 
hood, over which he had it in his 
power to exercise an authority, which 
none but those who know what the 
squire of a country district in Ire- 
land, who was a county magistrate 
besides, might venture to do with 
impunity, can well imagine. He was 
esteemed very rich, and he was of 
the middle age, and a bachelor, but 
enjoyed the imputed paternity of a 
family which grew up without osten- 
sibly lawful reason, in the lodge at his 
gate. Though ostentatiously disso- 
lute in his morals, and, for the most 
part, coarsely tyrannical in his man- 








ners, yet there was a carefulness 


about him in many respects, and an 
energy in pushing any thing which 
he took in hand to its final accom- 
plishmeut, that gained him consider- 
able respect, mingled with the fear 
Which the common people felt for 
him, while the ability which he pos- 
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sessed to assume polite, and even 
very agreeable manners, when it suit- 
ed his purpose to do so, caused him 
to be well received amongst such of 
the gentry of the county as he had 
occasion to meet. In the glen, his 
power was absolute, his word was 
law, except over one man, who oc- 
cupied a small, but beautifully neat 
dwelling, not more than a hundred 
yards from his gate. I have seen 
prettier things of the kind in Eng- 
land, but in Ireland I have never seen 
any thing to compare, for neat and 
comfortable beauty, with the cottage 
of Captain M——-; for that title was 
still given him by all the neighbour- 
hood, though he had no right to it, as 
he used to assure the poor people, 
who loved to do him honour by fre- 
quently repeating the military title 
which once belonged to him. 

Mr M had once been a captain 
in the regiment of militia witieh Co- 
lonel B commanded ; his family 
had, but a few generations previous- 
ly, been more respectable than the 
Colonel’s, but had fallen away in 
worldly wealth and importance, as 
that of his superior officer advanced ; 
and as misfortune seems ever to travel 
swifter than its opposite, Mr M—— 
found himself, on coming of age, 
with very slender means indeed, and 
with scercely a relative left in the 
country to whose assistance he could 
put forward the claim of family kin- 
dred. His guardian had, however, 
taken care—if that be indeed judi- 
cious care, which bestows learning 
and accomplishments on poverty—to 
give him an excellent education ; and, 
as in common with most men of an 
elevated and imaginative turn of 
mind, the young gentleman delight- 
ed in the country, and was unwilling 
to leave the land of the “lake and 
mountain,” for city occupations 
which would have been more hope- 
ful of gain, he engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits on a small scale, by 
which, for a few years, he provided 
himself with an occupation, and a 
sufficient addition to his income, to 
satisfy one whose worldly ambition 
was by no means inordinate. The 
beginning of the Irish rebellion broke 
up his peaceful life—the emissaries 
oF sedition found their way over 
among the peaceful hills—the pea- 
santry grew intractable and insolent, 
and refused to perform their ordj- 
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nary works, and, ere long, abandoned 
every thing for murder and spolia- 
tion, in the wild pursuit of they knew 
not what. A commission in the mi- 
litia was offered to Mr M——, which 
he accepted, partly from a sense of 
duty, and partly, that as he found it 
impossible to continue his farming to 
any advantage, he might take up 
another occupation, which, however 
different in its nature, was, at the time, 
honourable and useful, and was re- 
munerated with certain monies, the 
receiptof which was not disagreeable. 
An antipathy between Mr M—— 
and his Colonel arose frem the first 
day they met at the regimental mess, 
Their opposing natures clashed on 
the very first encounter. Colonel 
B was a man capable of that 
bitter and undying hatred, which, 
springing up from no other cause 
than an instinctive devilishness, 
never sleeps from the moment of its 
birth, nor dreams of forgiveness in 
prosperity, nor pity inadversity. He 
took no pains to conceal it, nor did 
he, on the other hand, take such im- 
prudent means for its display as 
might have had the effect of thwart- 
ing his object; his was a cool, busi- 
ness-like hatred, that waited its time, 
saw its time with exceeding acute- 
ness, and then sprung to the accom- 
plishment of its purpose with certain 
and deadly energy. He knew that 
an immediate display of his enmity 
towards Mr M. would not effect 
that, which, after the first three days 
of their association as brother offi- 
cers, he resolved to effect if he could. 
Suppose he had been able to drive 
him from the regiment at once, he 
would then at once lose his power 
over him; and, besides, Mr M—— 
might then return to his former pur- 
suits, from which he was hardly as 
yet wholly disunited, and might in 
time become a prosperous mar. 
“ That is not the way,” said Colonel 
B—— to himself, “ to torment and 








‘ruin him; and I may do both, if I pre- 


ceed more cauticusly.” And he did 
so proceed: There was no poiut in 
which the commanding officer of a 
regiment on active duty could annoy 
his inferior officer, that was not deli- 
berately and: calinly made use of by 
. Captain M saw 
all this, and felt it—felt it with all the 
bitterness which comes upoaus when 
that which we scorn, we must obey ; 
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—he was too proud to complain, and 
to resent his treatment was impossi- 
ble ; for the Colonel took care not to 
proceed beyond the utmost stretch 
of his actual authority, and in no jot 
or tittle to violate the articles of war. 
Captain M—— at last took the only 
means left to him of escaping from 
the tyranny under which he suffered ; 
he resigned his commission after two 
years’ service, and after his farming 
establishment had been completely 
broken up. And the Colonel had the 
fiendish satisfaction of believing that 
he had effectually tormented him for 
two years, and at the end had cast 
him upon the world—a ruined man. 

Whatever was the fate, however, of 
Mr M—— for the next five years, no 
one knew; he went away, some said 
to England, others to America, but 
for that time he was not heard of. 
It was in the close of the sixth sum- 
mer after his departure, that a me- 
lancholy-looking stranger, who seem- 
ed of the middle age, made his ap- 
pearance among the little cottages on 
the river’s side ; but it was not until 
ke had gone into one of them, and spo- 
ken for some time with the inmates, 
that he was recognised as their 
old friend Mr M——. The change 
that a few years had wrought in him 
was wonderful and mournful. When 
he left the glen, he seemed to be 
about five-and-twenty, and he now 
looked forty at the least. His voice 
was become deeper, and more sub- 
dued—his speech slower—his look 
more pensive and downcast, and his 
sinile, if it were a smile at all, was 
one of acquiescence, and not of plea- 
surable emotion. He came, he said, 
to look for a dwelling once more 
amongst them, and then with lan- 
guid hopelessness added, “ But I fear 

did not think enough about it be- 
fore I came, and I do not see how I 
am to settle here now, much as I 
should wish to do it, for my old 
farm-house was pulled down even 
before I went away.” 

“ O thin, Captain, jewel,” said Ned 
Rooney and Ned Rooney’s wife at 
the same time, “ sure it’s ourselves 
that’s glad this minute, to see that 
your honour’s to the fore still, an’ not 
kilt in England, nor marrid in ’Me- 
rica, as we heerd. Och, an’ a power 
o’ hardship yourself must have gone 
through sence ; anyhow—an’ mighty 
sedate lookin’ you're come back to 
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us. An’ sure if it’s only a place to 
live in you want, it’s just in the nick 
o’ time you come, good luck to you, 
an’ a good gintleman to the poor you 
always wor. Sure there’s the stew- 
ard’s house, the new, purty, beauti- 
ful English cottage—the Curnel’s 
steward, your honor, that lived here 
three years, an ould Scotchman, an’ 
a hard man to be sure he was, but 
mighty nate and clene—aw’ he’s dead, 
devil’s cure to him—God pardon my 
sowl for sayin’ so—an’ the place is to 
be sowld, in spite of the masther 
they say, bekase he was cute enough, 
that’s the Scotchman was, to get a 
proper lase, and now the masther 
won't give the proper valy of it to the 
people that’s come to look afther 
what he left—an’ sure you could get 
it, that’s if the little bit of ready mo- 
ney made no difference—not that we 
mane to even the likes o’ your ho- 
nour to livin’ where a steward lived 
—bad luck to his stingy sowl—God 
— me—butonly the place wasn’t 

ike a sarvant’s place at all, but fit for 
any gintleman—for to be sure he kep 
it so nate, an’ all at hardly any cost 
at all at all.” 

This long speech was suffered to 
go on without any interruption from 

{fr M——, who listened to it with 
some interest and attention. 

He found, upon enquiry, that his 
informants had told him no more 
than the truth, and he had luckily ar- 
rived at the very moment when it 
was in his power to possess himself 
of just such a dwelling as he wished. 
A very neat cottage had been erect- 
ed by Colonel B ’s steward on a 
spot of ground, which, with the ad- 
joining garden, the Colonel thought 
he had leased for thirty-one years, 
“ provided the said Andrew Camp- 
bellshould so long live;” but by some 
accident, of which“ the said Andrew” 
was not perhaps wholly unconsci- 
ous, this little clause had been omit- 
ted, and the heirs of the man, who 
came from Scotland to look after his 
effects, insisted upon the value of the 
lease. This Colonel B refused 
to give, believing that it was very un- 
likely they would easily find a pur- 
chaser in such a place, and hoping to 
get it at length upon his own terms. 
In his absence, however, Mr M 
stepped in, and paying down the 
sum demanded, which was but small, 
he took possession of the cottage, 
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He left it the next morning, and in 
a day or two returned, but not alone, 
as before; he brought with him a 
little female child, between two and 
three years old, and an elderly ser- 
vant, a Swiss woman, who attended 
upon the child with all the affection 
of a mother, and all the respectful 
solicitude of a servant. At first there 
was, as there is always in such cases, 
much wonderment and mystery con- 
cerning this new family, but by de- 
grees the story ran, though no one 
could tell exactly how the informa- 
tion was obtained, that Mr M—— had 
gone to England, and fallen in love 
with a young lady of foreign ex- 
traction, whom he eventually mar- 
ried, and with whom he had lived 
one brief year of happiness as great 
as can be enjoyed without luxuries 
or riches to procure them. At the 
end of a year, in giving birth to a 
daughter, she died, and the joy of 
his heart was gone for ever. For se- 
veral months his tearless stony grief 
bordered upon gloomy insanity, un- 
til one day as he stood with folded 
arms over the cradle of his child, and 
watched the calm awaking of her 
deep blue eyes, and saw her look 
upon him, and hold up her arms in 
joyful recognition, the rock of his 
heart was smote, and he wept for 
hours. From this time his grief was 
calm, tender, affectionate to those 
who approached him, but the bitter- 
ness of the preceding months had 
left him like a tree secathed by the 
storm. His hair had turned grey, 
his flesh had shrunk, and premature 
age had set its stamp upon him. It 
appeared that after long indulgence 
of his sorrowful thoughts, and find- 
ing himself incapable of the exertion 
which was necessary to his support, 
if he remained in England, he resol- 
ved upon selling his little establish- 
ment, and settling for the remainder 
of the life, which he had devoted to 
retirement, in the land of his fathers, 
and amid the scenes with which his 
earliest days had been familiar. 

It is singular how beautifully the 
state and capabilities of inanimate 
nature, and the nature of man, are 
adapted to each other. How the de- 
vices and desires of our hearts are 
provided with a something where- 
upon to fix—how much is given that 
we could not create, but that we can 
assist, and mould, and form, and fa- 
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shion, after our will, into those use- 
ful or exquisite shapes which our 
necessities demand, or our cultiva- 
ted tastes teach us to consider beau- 
tiful. Enough is done for us to give 
us power, enough is left undone to 
give us employment; nor is it possi- 

le almost to arrive at that degree of 
improvement that will forbid further 
hope—nature herself crowns our 
best efforts with new and unlooked- 
for beauty, and we still trust, and 
justly so, that if our industry fail 
not, neither will her reward. 

Mr M——’s cottage was pretty 
when he got it; but, weaned away 
from all more important pursuits, 
and possessed with a longing desire, 
which seemed to gratify his dejected 
heart, of making it all that his Emily 
would have loved, and would have as- 
sisted in making it, were she not with 
the spirits of the just, it soon ap- 
peared, under his tasteful and quiet, 
but unceasing cultivation, a very nest 
of beauty. His neighbour, the Co- 
lonel, saw it, and even in the midst 
of all his rich possessions, envied the 
poor man his little dwelling of peace, 
and his old hatred sprung ~ anew 5 
but the last hatred vexed his own 
heart more than the first, because he 
had no ready means of giving it vent. 
He cursed the new comer within his 
teeth, first, for having got possession of 
that which his avarice had prevented 
him from getting for himself; and he 
cursed him again, because the place 
throve with him and grew beautiful ; 
but he knew, that while he held aloof 
from him, he had no power to injure 
a man, the pride of whose heart was 
broken, and he endeavoured to be- 
come familiar with him in, that 
he might twist some chain about him, 
by the means of which he might hurt 
him whenever he listed. But the so- 
litary refused all his advances with 
cold civility, and he only hated him 
more and more, without obtaining 
power over him. 

In the meantime the young child, 
the little Emily, grew up as lovely as 
the flowers among which she played, 
and altogether as innocent. Like 
them she was beautiful and gentle 
by nature, and, like them, a little 
wild by situation. But as soon as her 
mind became sufficiently matured 
for instruction, her father bethought 
him of the things which she should 
learn, and himself became her fond 
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and caréful tutor. To fill her quick 
and sensitive mind with such know- 
ledge as was suited to her years, and 
te embue her heart with feelings that 
elevate, while they soften, was to 
him the most delightful task that he 


had known for years. Many a time 
would he turn away and weep, in 

ite of himself, at some accidental 
glance, or tone, or expression, so like 
that of her whom he had lost, that it 
seemed but the shadow, or the echo, 
or the papenes of that which lived 
so strongly in his memory; and little 
Emily’s own soft blue eyes would 
fill with tears, as she observed his 
agitation, which she knew not the 
reason of, while she felt his tears up- 
on her face as he kissed her a thou- 
sand times. 

It happened that Mr M was 
able to teach his daughter not only 
the more solid parts of knowledge, 
which educated men all possess, but 
also those accomplishments which, 
for the most part, are more common 
t» women—viz. music and drawing, 
in both of which he had once been 
rather a proficient ; and his skill 
sgeedily revived as he found it ne- 
cessary to put it in practice for Emi- 
ly’s advantage. 

In dancing, however, he would 
have been at fault, were it not for 
the- Swiss servant, who proved, in 
this matter, a most useful ally, as, in- 
deed, she was in sundry other little 
matters relating to needles and 
thread, and shears, and so forth, 
which were of no small value, not to 
say necessity, in a place which boast- 
ed notof either a fashioner of dresses, 
or a constructor of bonnets, within 
seven miles. It would have beena 
pretty and amusing sight, if one 
could have seen it, to look at the 
beautiful young Emily receiving her 
lesson in the saltatory art, from her 
now somewhat ancient professor, 
while her father, at the piano-forte, 
supplied the requisite music. Old 
Marguerite knew the dances of her 
country well, besides that she had 
been a little time in Paris, where she 
learned some refinement upon her 
country fashions, so far as her feet 
were concerned, but her heart hap- 
pily remained such as she had 





bought it from the mountains. 
Emily reached the age of seven- 

teen, as lovely and as accomplished a 

gitl ag ever lived unknown in a sce 
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cluded valley. Ihave said she was 
innocent as the flowers, and so she 
was; her joy was light and free as 
the air that played around her own 
mountains ; yet her soul sometimes 
lifted itself up, and, like their pinna- 
cles, soared heaven-ward, or looking 
deep into itself, would behold there- 
in the indistinct forms of a thousand 
shadowy thoughts that know not ut- 
terance, until some strong circum- 
stance gives them more perfect 
shape, and calls them forth. 

The joy of her father’s heart was 
buried in the grave with his dead wife, 
and the more surely so, because every 
circumstance thatwould have brought 
joy—even his daughter’s beauty and 
surpassing goodness—served to re- 
mind him of her who was gone, and 
thus dashed even the flowers of his 
heart with the dews of sorrow. Still, 
however, he had a serious gladness 
in the contemplation of all his Emily 
had grown to be, and her affection 
soothed his heart, and made his eyes 
fill with tears that were not those of 
pain; but as every satisfaction al- 
most, has some anxiety attendant 
upon it, even as its shadow, so had 
this: he felt occasionally, that al- 
though in respect of years he was 
little beyond what is called the prime 
of life, yet in appearance, and in con- 
stitution, he was already old, and it 
was dreadful to think of what might 
become of his Emily, unprotected as 
she was, when he should be called 
away. His thanksgivings, therefore, 
to God, for the great blessing which 
he had vouchsafed to him in her, 
were not unmingled with earnest 
petitions, that the protecting hand of 
an all-watchful Providence would 
guard his child, and be unto her as 
a guide and a stay, when time to him 
should be no more. 

His neighbour the Colonel, though 
but a few years his junior, still ap- 
peared, as he actually was, in the 
vigour of life, and continued a bache- 
lor ; but to keep down the pride of 
some nephews, which was some- 
times troublesome to him, and per- 
haps, too, because it did not diminish 
the favourable regards of the ladies 
in the houses which he visited, (for 
we have said he had a good estate,) 
he was accustomed to give out that 
he by no means intended to continue 
all his life a single man—that he 
thought it right to consider at hig 
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leisure before he surrendered the 
freedom of a bachelor’s life, but by 
and by he would certainly “ settle,” 
and, of course, an heir to his estate 
was to follow. He had seen Emily 
M—— occasionally as she grew up, 
aud now he saw her in the almost 
matured loveliness of womanhood, 
and he felt towards her as the gross- 
ness of his nature was alone capable 
of feeling. At no time of his life 
culd he have felt himself what pure 
love was, or understood what was 
meant by others when they spoke of 
it ; now that his heart was still more 
hardened:by time, and any little sense 
of delicacy he ever had, utterly dis- 
sipated by constant intercourse with 
the profligate and the vile, he heard 
of love only to laugh at it. Yet his 
eyes followed after the young Emily 
with a filthy glare, and the brute pas- 
sion that burned within him, was 
blended with another that added to 
its fierceness—he still hated her fa- 
ther, and withas strong a hate as ever; 
for the respectability of his character, 
notwithstanding his slender means, 
elevated him in some sort into a ri- 
val; and the presence of an indepen- 
dent man so near him, was an offence 
in his nostrils. In the dark recesses, 
therefore, of his gross and guilty 
mind, he desired to gratify at once 
his Just and his ek and he dared 
deliberately to think of the means by 
which he might accomplish the child’s 
dishonour, and through that disho- 
nour, bring down her father’s grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. He 
was a man that would not be startled 
by either the difficulty or the villainy 
of an attempt to accomplish what he 
wished, and his first plan was to 
bring himself upon some terms of 
acquaintance with the young lady; 
a with this view he invited his 
nephew, a youth of eighteen, to spend 
his college vacation with him in the 
country, rightly judging, that through 
his assistance an acquaintance would 
be more likely to be opened than if 
he trusted to any civilities of his own. 
The Colonel was in the habit of go- 
ing to church, for which he had cer- 
tain reasons of his own that had no- 
thing to do with religion ; to the same 
church, whith was about two miles 
from their dwelling in the glen, went 
also, on every Sunday that they could 
walk thither, Mr M—— and his 
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daughter, accompanied by their ser- 
vant Marguerite. Here the young 
beauty was first pointed out by the 
Colonel to his nephew, as, dressed 
with rural, yet elegant simplicity, 
and her complexion heightened by 
the exercise of walking, she appear- 
ed a very paragon of loveliness. The 
boy admired, as boys will admire 
when they think they love; and that 
day he refused his dinner, and spent 
the evening in pensive meditation, 
and in turning an Epistle of Ovid 
into English verse. His good uncle 
rallied him, told him he was in love, 
which, to boys in a fit of admiration, is 
the sweetest of all flattery ; and then, 
in ajocular way, instructed him how 
he was again to get a sight of Miss 
M “She goes every day,” he 
said, “ to visit a woman in one of the 
cottages, who is sick. These people 
are my tenants, and you have right 
to go there too, if you like. I don’t 
see why you should not choose the’ 
time. when she is there to go in— 
you may chance to have some parti- 
cularly nice flowers in your hand— 
my gardener will give them to you— 
I dare say the young lady likes good 
flowers, tor I perceive her obstinate, 
foolish father, would have such things 
if he were not as poor as he is proud 
—he does his best to have them— 
offer her the flowers, and then offer 
to attend her home. I don’t well see 
how she can refuse—you have a 
tongue, and can speak—and you may 
invite her to come and see the con- 
servatory here, and try to prevail on 
her to do this—I should like to see 
whether she is really pretty when 
one sees her close at hand—and mind 
you are respectful, however, for this 
is necessary to gain a woman, and I 
have a little more experience in these 
things than you, my boy. Now, ring 
the bell for some brandy and biscuits, 
and then we’ll go to bed.” 

The youth acted upon all this ad- 
vice, but he needed not the sugges- 
tion to be respectful. There is a 
something in the feeling of admira- 
tion which beauty, and simplicity, 
and gracefulness, cause to spring up 
in the youthful mind, which is asso- 
ciated with the very deepest feelings 
of respect; and upon the contrived 
accidental meeting, which took place 
as Colonel B—— had planned it, 
this careful deference, united with a 
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prepossessing figure and a good ad- 
dress, made a most favourable im- 


ression on the unsophisticated 

tmily ; she accepted, with grateful 
thanks, the beautiful flowers which 
were offered to her, and as Margue- 
rite was with her, she did not forbid 
the young gentleman to walk by her 
side as she went home, nor, indeed, 
could she well do so, as their way 
was the same. 

To the invitation to see the con- 
servatory, she replied by avowing 
her wish to see any thing so beauti- 
ful as she had always heard it de- 
scribed to be; but she would ask her 
father whether she might go with 
Marguerite. She did ask, and was 
told that it would not be right; and 
so much was she accustomed to 
mould her wishes upon those of her 
father, that she assented to his nega- 
tive with the same cheerfulness that 
she would have received his permis- 
sion. Although disappointed in some 
measure by the ill success of this 
part of his scheme, Colonel B—— 
determined to take advantage of the 
acquaintance which his nephew had 
opened; and when Emily went abroad 
without her father, he contrived to 
walk with his nephew where they 
should meet her; nor did the nearer 
view of her innocent beauty in the 
least turn his cold and sensual heart 
from its brutal purpose. Emily, of 
course, told her father of these acci- 
dental meetings, to which he made 
no objection, unwilling to provoke 
any needless enmity, and not suppo- 
sing it possible that any evil purpose 
could have been intended by them. 
At length his nephew’s vacation end- 
ed, and the Colonel was left to pur- 
sue his plans alone. My readers will 
perhaps expect that I shall have to 
tell them, that the young collegian 
took away with him the heart of 
Emily, but it was not so; she thought 
him the pleasantest young gentleman 
she had met, because he was almost 
the only one; but she knew not what 
love was. 

There was a bold decision in the 
character of Colonel B , which 
had frequently been the cause of his 
success in the evil designs which he 
undertook, and having thus acquired 
a confidence in this method of carry- 
ing his purposes, it became habitual, 
and he had no longer sufficient pa- 
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tience in action for the villainy which 
his mind contemplated. He resol- 
ved, therefore, to bring his plans up- 
on Emily M immediately to a 
point, and finding that, since his ne- 
phew’s departure, he could not ob- 
tain more from her in the way of 
speech when he met her than a pass- 
ing salutation, he ventured, in stron 
reliance upon his own merits, an 
the vanity which he supposed com- 
mon to women, to write, and have 
privately conveyed to her, a letter, 
which he expected, if it would not at 
once obtain, would at least lead to 
the accomplishment of, his purpose. 
In the language of dexterous flattery, 
he complimented her beauty and her 
various accomplishments—lamented 
that she had not been born some- 
what earlier, or himself somewhat 
later, that their years might have 
been more nearly equal, yet protest- 
ed that the fire of love burned with- 
in his heart with all the fervour of 
youthful enthusiasm—spoke of the 
pride and joy with which he should 
see her the sharer of his fortune, and 
the mistress of his household, and 
concluded at length with a state- 
ment, that certain circumstances of 
a delicate nature, which he would 
afterwards explain, made it inconve- 
nient that the union, which was the 
highest object of his hopes, should 
take place at home; and a proposal, 
that, relying upon his faith and ho- 
nour, she would commit herself to 
his protection, while he conveyed 
her to France, and there made her 
his by all the ties which could unite 
faithful lovets. 

He had been so little accustomed 
to deal with perfect simplicity and 
innocence, that he never once sup- 
posed it possible that Emily would 
immediately hand this letter to her 
father, notwithstanding a postscript 
particularly cautioning her against 
making the slightest mention of it to 
him; but she was so bewildered by 
its contents as scarcely to know what 
was meant by it, and gave it to her 
father as a something to be explained 
to her, rather than resented by him. 

Her father’s brow grew dark as 
night as he read the letter, and he bit 
his lip till the blood sprung from it. 

Emily trembled, and besought the 
reason of this agitation—* Leave 
me,” he said, “leave me, my child, 
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for a while—this is a serious matter, 
and I must consider of it.—Unutter- 
able villain!” he continued, as he 
paced about the room like a distract- 
ed man, after his daughter had left 
him; “ insulting scoundrel! But he 
shall py for this—the usage of the 
world gives me one mode of ven- 
geance, and I shall take it, though I 
risk my life, and more than my life, 
to obtain it—aye, and I shall do it 
instantly—I shall not suffer my blood 
to cool, lest haply this monster should 
escape. I am alone—I have no friend 
to stand by my side—but I will go 
alone, and one of us shall die. Oh 
Emily ! God shield thee then!” He 
covered his face with his hands for 
a moment, and then flung away into 
his study, where he had his pistols— 
they were kept loaded for the secu- 
rity of the house—he put them in his 
pockets, put on his hat, and rushed 
out, with more energy of body, and 
a thousand times more fury of mind, 
than he had ever before possessed. 
The shades of evening were now 
closing in, and the moon was rising, 
but he thought not of the time, nor 
of any thing but immediate ven- 
geance; for he too well knew the 
man he had to deal with, not to un- 
derstand his letter in its true light, 
and not to know that the foulest in- 
jury was intended. Here we must 
leave him for a while, to relate some 
other circumstances which in their 
consummation became connected 
with the catastrophe of that evening. 

In a broad cleft, or hollow, in the 
mountain’s side, about two miles 
from Glen Cruagh, there had lived, 
about er years before, an old wo- 
man and her two sons, famed as 
a triumvirate of wickedness—the 
sons occasionally had employment 
as labourers, but it was understood 
they lived chiefly by depredation; 
and if a sheep was missed off the 
mountain’s side, it was suspected 
that mutton, or the value of it, found 
its way thereupon into the cabin of 
the “ Widdy Lynch.” If any young 
girl in the country side was found to 
have bartered her virtue for gold, 
Widdy Lynch was sure to have had 
some concern in it; and if any rob- 
bery took place, her cabin was the 
first searched for the stolen goods. 
As this woman and her sons, although 
more than suspected to be concern- 
ed in so much guilt, continued always 
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to keep clear of such evidence as 
would convict them, the old woman 
obtained the reputation of dealing 
with the devil—a rumour which she 
by no means discouraged, as it gave 
her a double influence in carrying 
on her nefarious traffic, and in eva- 
ding its consequences. But the pit- 
cher, as the proverb says, though it 
oeth often to the well, is at last 
roken; and so it fell out with the 
family of the Lynches. Colonel B—— 
had some designs upon a young wo- 
man, who lived in her father’s house 
at the mountain’s foot, about two 
miles beyond Lynch’s cabin; and 
the attentions of the Colonel, or in- 
tentions rather, becoming known to 
a young farmer who conceived he 
had some pretensions to the young 
woman of an honester character than 
the Colonel’s, he' determined upon 
the Irish method of making short 
work of the matter, by forcibly car- 
rying her off, and for this purpose he 
hired the two Lynches, who were 
always ready to engage in any act of 
desperation for areward. With their 
assistance the young man succeeded 
in his lawless attempt; but Colonel 
B——, who was a very active magis- 
trate when personally concerned, re- 
solved to deter others from future 
interference of a similar kind with 
his amusements, and seized the cul- 
prits, whose haunts he well knew. 
The men were brought to trial; - 
and merely because Mr M—— had 
the reputation of being a kind man, 
and a friend to the poor, they sum- 
moned him to “ give them a charac- 
ter;” for the Irish peasantry cannot 
to this day be persuaded that a trial 
ismerely an enquiry into the truth, but 
believe that itis a mode of attack,much 
less agreeable to them than if made 
with sticks and stones, but still one in 
which a muster of friends is of great 
avail. It was in vain Mr M pro- 
tested he could say nothing to their 
advantage. They insisted on his 
being examined, because “ they wor 
sure his honour was too kind a gintle- 
man to give them a bad word ;” and 
he was examined, and what he said 
in some measure tended to their 
conviction. Both Lynches were found 
guilty, one as principal, the other 
as an accessory ; and one was trans- 
ported for life, and the other for 
seven years. The mother escaped 
being implicated in this affair; but 
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while the proceedings were going 
on, she flitted up and down the 
country. like an evil spirit—now 
here, now there—with a mysterious 
swiftness that added to her fame for 
supernatural agency. Supplication 
—vows of vengeance—curses, deep 
and dire, she used, as it was her pur- 
pose to coax or to intimidate those 
whose evidence was to be used 
against her sons, but all was unavail- 
ing; and when they were now pro- 
nounced guilty, her face grew black, 
and she muttered and trembled, but 
shed no tears. 

When, with the rest of the grand 
jury, Colonel B—— was leaving the 
court house, she threw herself in 
his way, flung back her bright red 
cloak, the hood of which had, until 
then, enveloped her head, and, on her 
bended knees, with her hands clasp- 
ed, and her long grey hair stream- 
ing behind, she cursed him with 
the energy and bitterness of a fiend. 
“ Go along,” she said, “ and may the 
curse o’ the widow, that’s now left 
childless and desolate, cling about 
you night, noon, and mornin’, as long 
as you live, and in the flames of hell 
after ye die—aye, black, hard-heart- 
ed, contrivin’ villain as ye are, an’ 
always was, an’ always will be! Aye, 
go your ways, and may my curse be 
poison to your body and your soul! 
May you never know satisfaction or 
contintmint in this world, and may 
my ey bring you to a sudden 
death, and send your soul, hot an’ 
hissin’, to hell, from where it came! 
This is my curse, an’ may it fall on 
you hot and heavy, I pray God!” 

It was not the words alone, but 
the fearful demoniac wildness of the 
manner, which, to those who beheld 
the woman, gave an impression of 
indescribable horror. She paused as 
if from exhaustion; and Mr M 
went over to her, and in words of 
pity, which even disgust could not 
overcome, besought her to go away, 
and submit with decent quiet to the 
fate which the law had necessarily 
brought upon her sons. “ Away!” 
she said, “ away! chicken-hearted 
fool, that wouldn’t spake a word for 
my boys! May be I'll have revenge 
of you too; but you're not wicked, 
an’ | mustn’t curse you.” She dis- 
appeared, and was seldom seen after- 
wards jn the glen; but once a-year, on 
the anniversary of the day on which 
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her sons were convicted, she pre- 
sented herself before Colonel B——, 
and renewed her curse. No matter 
where he went—she dogged him; 
and on that day, except he confined 
himself to his chamber, the widow 
renewed her malediction. Thrice he 
detected her in crimes, for which he 
was enabled to throw her iato jail 
for a short period, but still she got 
free again, and again she tracked his 
steps, and poured out upon him the 
bitterness of her heart. 

About a month before the evening 
on which Mr M rushed forth to 
seek from Colonel B personal sa- 








- tisfaction for the insult offered to his 


daughter, the widow’s son had return- 
ed from his exile of seven years. The 
woman still occupied her wretched 
cabin on the hill-side, and to that 
miserable home the young man re- 
turned. The old woman now walk- 
ed more erect—a gleam of fierce joy 
Was seen now and then to shoot 
from beneath her projecting brow, 
and people said it was not like the 
joy she should have shewn to see 
her son again, for there was “ no 
tinderness in it, at all at al].’ Buta 
satisfaction in which there was no- 
thing of tenderness lurked in the 
woman’s heart—she had persuaded 
her son to undertake a murder! On 
the day on which Colonel B—— 
wrote his letter to Emily, he received 
a note, which was found in the hall. 
How it came there, no one could 
tell; but it was in a woman’s hand, 
ill spelled, and asking him to be on 
the bank of the stream, below the 
widow Lynch’s cabin, that evening, 
at the rising of the moon. There 
were initials to the note which he 
knew—he put it in the fire, and de- 
termined to keep the appointment. 
He had gone out before Mr M—— 
arrived at his gate, and the servant 
replied, with a look of astonishment, 
to the quick and fierce demand if 
his master were at home, “ Is it the 
masther you want, sir?” 

“ Yes—lI want to see him directly.” 

“ He’s gone out.” 

“ Where r” 

“ T’thin, if its meself that knows— 
only he wint down the glen, an’ I 
heerd the gossoon sayin’ that he met 
him turnin’ up be the river, as he 
was comin’ home just now, wid some 
trouts.” 


*] shall go and find him,” said 
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Mr M——, as he turned away, de- 
termined to seek out the Colonel be- 
fore he rested. He chanced to fol- 
low exactly in his steps; but rapidly 
as he walked, it was some time before 
he perceived his antagonist at a 
considerable distance in advance of 
him, walking on the pathway which 
skirted the stream, as it ascended to- 
wards the mountain region. The 
moon had just risen, calm,and bright, 
and beautiful, peacefully beaming 
on the rocks and furze, and glancing 
in the rapid stream as it pounced 
along from stone to stone, yet almost 
seeming to hush its wouted mur- 
murs, through sympathy with the 
calin softness of the light that treim- 
bled upon it. Such an appearance 
of nature formed a singular contrast 
with the burning fever in the heart 
and brain of the insulted parent, who 
now strode along, irritated even more 
than he had previously been, by the 
sight of the man whose injuries he 
sought to resent and avenge. He 
had now approached within a dozen 
paces—his hands were upon his pis- 
tols, and he was about to call out to 
Colonel B——, who was just going to 
pass round a huge lump of granite 
that lay in the way, and would have 
concealed hiin momentarily from the 
view of Mr M——, when the report 
of a pistol from the other side was 
heard, and in the same instant Colo- 
nel B—— leaped breast high from 
the ground, and then fell flat upon it, 
a dead man. 

A moment before, and Mr M— 
had begn himself eager to inflict such 
a doom upon the man who now lay 
stretched almost at his feet, yet at 
the sight of what was done, he was 
petrified with horror, and stood for 
a moment, feeling as if his burning 
heart had been plunged in icy water. 
The next moment his recollection re- 
turned, and rushing round the rock, 
from the other side of which the shot 
appeared to have come, he found the 
Widow Lynch and her son, the lat- 
ter with a pistol in his hand, still 
smoking from the discharge which 
had killed Colonel B « Mur- 
derers!” said Mr M—~, drawing 
forth one of his pistols, “ you are de- 
tected in your foul assassination. 
Surrender yourself instantly,” he 
added to the son, “ or you die as 
surely as the man you have just 
shot.” ‘The man made no reply, but 
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flung himself upon Mr M—— to dis- 
arm him—in the struggle the pistol 
was discharged, and the ball whizzing 
past the ear of the ruffian, did him 
no injury. Mr M—— was soon over- 
powered, as his arms having been 
seized, he could not use his second 
pistol ; the murderer was strong, and: 
having flung him down, planted his 
knee upon his breast. 

“ What shall we do with him, mo- 
ther ?” he said. “ Best send him af- 
ter the Colonel, to give him a cha- 
racter,” she replied, with a wild and: 
fiend-like laugh. “I said I'd have 
my revenge of him too, an’ the divil 
has put it in my way sooner than I 
expected.” 

The prostrate man thought of his 
daughter, and wished for life. “ Wo- 
man,” he exclaimed, “I never in- 
jured you!”—*“ Hah—you lie—you 
lie!” almost shrieked the hag. “I 
asked you to speak a word for my 
boys—for the boy that now has you in 
his ge you would not—But,” 
she added, after a little pause, “ I 
can’t hate you, as I did the villain 
that’s just done for. If you’re let go, 
will you swear never to say a word 
to man or mortal of what you have 
seen to-night ?’—* No,” said Mr M— 
firmly—* Kill me, if you must; but 
if I live, I shall do my duty, and en- 
deavour to bring you both to jus- 
tice.” 

“Hoh, you will ?” said the woman, 
and repeated her horrid laugh—* but 
say your prayers thin, if you think 
they'll do you any good, afore you 
die.’ She paused again a little 
space—her eyes glistened as if some 
joyful thought had struck her, and 
she whispered to her son. 

“ What brought you here, wid a 
pistol in your hand ?” she said again, 
addressing Mr M——. 

“ May God forgive me,” he repli- 
ed, “ a wicked purpose ; but I trust 
that sin, great as it was in intention, 
may not be imputed to me !” 

* 1 don’t think you liked the Curnel 
much, more than ourselves, Mr M@——. 
Maybe if we hadn’t been in the way 
just now, you'd have saved us the 
trouble? What brought you here, I 
say, at this time, wid a pistol in your 
hand ?” 

“ Not to assassinate a man in cold 
blood,” replied Mr M——. “ A crime 
rs foul as that I have not to answer. 

ore : : 
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- Maybe you will though,” said 
the woman, “ and save other people 
from being suspected. Lay hoult on 
him, Dinnis, and take him off. I 
charge him wid having shot the Cur- 
nel, and you'll back what I say—You 
seen him, didn’t you ?”—and again 
came forth the devilish laugh. 

In a moment the unfortunate Mr 
M—— saw the dreadful situation in 
which he was placed—his brain spun 

round, and he grew sick, with the 
fear not of death, but of infamy.— 
“ Spare me, spare me!” he cried out 
in agony. 

* No,” replied the woman, in a 
tone which seemed like the echo of 
his own “ No” to her proposal a mi- 
nute before—the wretch mocked him 
even then. , 

It would protract my tale too much 
to tell minutely all that followed. A 
host of circumstances were brought 
forward against Mr M——. He was 
proved to have followed the Colonel 
to a lonely place under strong irri- 
tation ; to have taken his pistols with 
him, of which one was discharged, 
and the woman Lynch and her son 
swore positively to having come up- 
on him, as the murder was done. All 
this was coherent, while his story 
was improbable, and unsupported. 
True, he had the Colonel’s letter, 
which he said had provoked him to 
follow him with pistols ; but the ma- 
gistrates, who examined it, could see 
nothing in it but a proposal for an 
elopement, and not at all justificatory 
of the proceeding which it was said 
to have induced. True, the charac- 
ter of the woman Lynch and her 
son was bad as bad could be, and it 
was very possible to suppose them 
capable of the murder which Mr 
M—— alleged they had committed ; 
but there was no particle of evidence 
against them, save the assertion of 
the accused, who had the strongest 
— interest in speaking falsely. 

he weapon, too, with which he al- 
leged the murder had been commit- 
ted, could not be found, although the 
most diligent search had been made 
in and around Lynch’s cabin. Mr 
M was committed, by the magis- 





trates, for trial. Who shall paint his 
misery, or that of the wretched Emily? 
Death, a felon’s death—infamy, horri- 
ble infamy—hung over her father’s 
head, and no ray of comfort pierced 
through this dreadful storm of un- 
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speakablecalamity. Foratime, some- 
thing like insanity took possession of 
the unfortunate prisoner ; but at last 
the consolation of religion visited him, 
and Emily became his ministering 
angel, and he wept, and was calm, 
and tasted something like peace even 
in the midst of misery and tears. 

Time rolled on—property lives, 
though men, who call it theirs, die; 
and it became necessary to arrange 
for the disposition of Colonel B——’s 
effects. The heir-at-law was his ne- 

hew, who had but a few weeks be- 
ore been on a visit with him, and he 
now returned, petrified with horror 
at what had happened, and utterly in- 
credulous asto the guilt of Mr M 
He visited him in prison, and listen- 
ed to his statement, which was given 
in the language, and with the deport- 
ment, of a man who had done with 
this world, and only testified the 
truth, for the truth’s sake. The pri- 
soner’s daughter was with him, for 
humanity did not refuse that bless- 
ing to his gloomy cell; and if one may 
speak of female loveliness in such a 
situation, even there, the touching 
dignity of her extreme sorrow, and 
the pious duty of filial love in which 
she was constantly engaged, gave a 
depth of beauty almost angelic to her 
peerless face and form. 

Tears stood in the young gentle- 
man’s eyes, as he mounted his horse 
to quit the prison-gate. “ Aye, your 
honour,” said the servant, as he held 
the stirrup, and spoke with the fami- 
liarity which their respective ages 
made not unnatural between master 
and servant, “ ’twas a sorrowful sight 
you seen, Pll warrant me—a kind 
gentleman they always said he was, 
—and the poor young crathur—sure 
it’s hard, an’ heavy, an’ arely her mis- 
fortunes have come upon her.” 

“ Aye,” replied his master, with a 
sigh, “ aye—Do you know these 
people that are the witnesses against 
him, Peter ?” 

“ Know thim? to be sure I do, 
your honour—but I b’lieve the divil 
knows them better nor any one else, 
an’ has his hoult over thim strong 
enough,” 

“ Do you know the spot where my 
uncle was shot ?” 

“ I do, your honour, well. I seen it 
the day before yisterday, and the 
mark of the blood on the ground, 
God bless us, an’ be about us!” 
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“TI wish you would bring me to 
the place.” 

“ Whin, your honour ?” 

“ This evening, after we ride 
home.” 

“ The cross of Christ be about us! 
Sure, sir, it is not to go there after 
dark you want ?” 

“No; there will be moonlight. It 
was about this day month the mur- 
der was committed—and by moon- 
light. I wish to see it under similar 
circumstances.” 

“ An youre not afeerd, sir?” 

“ Afraid, fool! No; of what should 
I be afraid ?” 

“ Why, your honour, to say nothin’ 
of evil sperrits, for maybe you that 
has been at college doesn’t beleeve 
in them like us poor people—but it’s 
just convanient to the Lynches’ cabin, 
an’ where they are I’m thinkin’ there’s 
little good.” 

“ Never mind, take courage, and 
bring me to the place. I have a par- 
ticular reason for wishing to go 
there.” 

Now, in sober truth, young Frede- 
rick B—— had no reason at all, but 
he had a strong impression upon his 
mind, derived from he knew not 
what—a presentiment, if philosophy 
would allow of such a thing—that by 
going, he would discover something 
of importance ; and upon this impres- 
sion, or presentiment, he acted. 

At moonrise he arrived with his 
servant at the entrance of the gorge, 
through which the stream passes m- 
to the glen. Their horses were left 
in the care of one of the cottagers, 
and they proceeded on foot up the 
pathway which, exactly a month pre- 
viously, had been trodden about the 
same hour by Colonel B—— and Mr 
M——. The present night, too, was 
calm and clear as that night had been, 
and all was silence, save the rushing 
of the eager stream. 

The servant, although somewhat 
confident from the presence of his 
master, who had been “ at College,” 
yet felt some fear withal, and as they 
came within sight of the rock where 
the murder was committed, which 
they did while yet avery considerable 
distance from it, he involuntarily 
stopped, and looked round with an 
anxious gaze as far as his eyes could 
reach. 

“ What is the matter, Peter ?” said 
his master. 
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“ Nothin’, sir—only I thought I seen 
—Look, sir, don’t you think you see 
somethin’ movin’ down the side o’ 
the hill, toart [towards] the rock ?” 

“Yes,” said his master, looking in 
the direction pointed out, “ I do see 
what I take to be two persons walk- 
ing that way. I see them now more 
5 = Pe is @ man and a woman. 

hat ails you, man ?—does one man 
and an old woman frighten you ?” 

“Its the Widdy Lynch and her 
son,’ whispered the man; “ an’ the 
divil’s not far off, in some shape or 
other, I'll be bail.” 

“Hush, Peter—let us observe their 
motions—see, they are getting down 
under the shadow of that rock. Good 
Heaven! they have vanished !” 

“No, your honour,” said Peter, 
smiling to find that for once he knew 
better than his master who had been 
at college—“they’re only gone close 
to the rock, and are quite hid in the 
shade—the bames o’ the moon is all 
on the other side—they’re gone there 
to hatch some divilment, I'l] warrant 
me.” 

“ Could we get to the other side 
of the rock without being perceived 
by them, Peter ?” : 

“Not if you go straight forward, 
sir—for they’d see us immadiately ; 
but if you go up the side of the hill 
a bit, and keep up till we get beyant 
the rock, thin we can come down up- 
on the far side of it.” 

“Let us do so, then. I should 
wish, if possible, to hear their con- 
sultation.” 


The plan was put into execution, 


and in half an hour they found them- 
selves approaching the rock on the 
opposite side from that on which 
they had before seen it. 

“ Think you they are still there 
said Frederick B——. 

“TI do, sir,’ replied the servant ; 
“1 kep my eye on the place, an’ bar- 
rin’ they wint within the last two 
minits, they’re still in the same spot.” 

* How shall we get close upon 
them ?” 

“ You can climb up upon the rock, 
an’ get over their heads,” replied the 
servant, whose spirit of enterprise 
had now overcome his fear. 

“ Good—that will be the best 
way.” 

“This is the way to do it, your 
honour,” said Peter, pulling off his 
boots, in which his example was fol- 
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lowed by his master; and they. went 
forward, silent and warily,.as .the 
fowler creeps to take his aim. They 
readily climbed the rock, and lying 
flat upon the top, with their heads 
almost reaching over the verge on 
the darkened side, they easily over- 
heard the whispered conversation of 
the pair beneath. 

“ | wonder you’re not afeerd, mo- 
ther,” said the man, “to come down 
to this place, of all places in the 
world, to persuade me to sware more; 
whin I tell you ['d rather kill another 
man than sware. Let them take your 
own oath, but don’t ax me to go in- 
to a coort-house agin.” 

“ Sware!” said the woman—* why, 
what’s swarin’ ? or what’s in a coort- 
house, or a judge’s wig, to frighten 
ye? Is that the courage you larnt in 
foreign parts, to be afraid to spake, 
you that did the raa/ business so cli- 
verly? Musha, but it was a steady 
hand that sent the bullet into the 
middle of his forehead—what is 
there in your tongue, that it can’t be 
as steady as your hand?” 

“ Well, mother, don’t say more 
about it now—TI’ll see afore the trial 
comes on, an’ make up my mind to 
do it; but I wish you'd let me off. 
Where’s the pistol ? I want to lend 
it to Kelly in the mornin’.” 

“ In the hole in the top of the rock 
overhead,” said the woman—* Pull 
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out the stone first, that I put in after 
it to prevent it getting wet.” 

The man placed: his two hands 
upon the rock: above-his head, and 
made a spring to get upon it, when 
he found himself in the grasp of Fre- 
derick B——. -He was’ paralysed 
with sudden fear, and made little or 
no resistance to being secured. The 
woman gave a loud shriek, and then 
resigned herself to her fate. “ Aye,” 
she muttered—*“ Aye, and now my 
time is come; and sure I might have 
known it—didn’t [ dhranie last night 
that I made the ould man that’s in 
jail a present of a black coffin, and 
he threw it back to me, an’ said it 
would do for myself?” 


Three years afterwards, Emily 
M was promoted much nearer 
the top of the alphabet, and, as Emi- 
ly B—, appeared the lovely and 
happy wife of him whose fortunate 
chance it had been to rescue her fa- 
ther from the peril that impended 
over him. Theeldgentlemanstill kept 
his beautiful cottage, and old Mar- 
guerite still lived to take care of it. 
The skeletons of the Widow Lynch 
and her son hang in the surgeon’s 
room of the county infirmary, whi- 
ther their bodies had been sent to be 
anatomized. 

So ends my tale, 
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CHRISTOPHERUS—DUX—SATELLES. 


Cru ea camera, penetralibus Ambrosianis, 
Flavus ubi rorem Tapitourius iste ministrat 
Montanum,—(ros hic certe stillatus Olympo !) 
Nascentis speciosa Mage portenta coquebat 
Christopherus, nomen cui dat Septentrio clarum,— 
Forte suis vacuus sociis, solitaque podagra : 
Namque evanuerant victi certamine Bacchi 
Signifer, et Porcus, Titillatorque benignus.— 
Concrepuere fores subito, simul et venerando 

En! sese obtulere seni Dux atque Satelles ; 

Hic novus acer eques, et homo novus ;—ille duello 
Strenuus heroum victor, procerumque senatu : 
Ereus huic rutilo vultus, sed ferreus illi. 

Nempe Mage auspicium patrociniumque petebant :— 
/Emulus optat uterque alium preestare favore =~ 
Christopheri; tantum hoc ausus non cedere Duci 
Alter, praeterea concedere cuncta paratus. 


Annuit his 


ter, et nutu tremefecit ntrumque 


Ut sorices bmos viso terrore molossi. 
Jussit et alternis contendere versibus ambos, 
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Quo melius constaret uter patriaeque yer a4 
Gratior ;—ille vafer! quoniam ambos calce libenter 
Expulerat,—comitas vetuere metusque podagre. 
Assensere illi:—melos prior incipit heros. 


DUX. 
Ile ego cui Bonapars palmam dedit iste fugatus,— 
Victus et eloquio cedit Caneius ordo* 
Flaminiusque,—mihi Mars Mercuriusque secundi. 
Dux ego magnificus, princeps, primusque minister. 


SATELLES. 
Ille ego qui Scriba atque Senator acerrimus olim, 
Nunc tenue canto, mutatz conscius aure, 
Velo auras quascunque meo captare peritus,— 
Candidus, ingenuus, facilis, liberalis, honestus. 


DUX. 
De me altus pero speciem nomenque recepit, 
Alitis utque Jovis rostrum mihi nasus aduncus, 
Atque mez laternam «quant imitamine fauces : 
Quapropter laurum constat mihi jure deberi. 


SATELLES. 
Nonne decora mihi facies, flavique capilli ? 
Sericus et sermo nonne est, et serica vestis, 
Qua me indutum pinxit eques Laurentius iste ? 
Quare mihi laurum debitum tu cede, benigne : 


DUX. 
Auspice me, Officium vix tandem wegreque resignat, 
Mercatu solitus libero gaudere Minister, 
Literulas proprie quia scribere nescit ineptus: 
Callidus ipse autem Scriptor sum literularum. 


SATELLES. 
Ecquid dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Scamna satellitibus Fiscalia, templa serena, 
Despicere unde queatis Humum, numerisque videre 
Errare, Officiique vias, heu! quzerere frustra ? 


DUX. 
Insanum me olim sedem hanc ambire fatebar, 
Quorsum hoc? Dementi Pheebus quendam Phietonti 
Annuit invitus patrios conscendere currus, : 
Dementique mihi Princeps commisit habenas. 


SATELLES. 
Ecce novus custos tota speculatur in urbe 
Ceruleus, mea cura; qualis solet esse Priapus, 
Terror ego furum,—nisi quod sit ligneus iste, 
Haud ego: Judei Membrum et me jactor apellz. 





Talia cantabant: alto Iste sopore prehensus 
Interea, subito stertit levum atque sonorum, 

Haud secus ac tormenta tonant ingentia belli: 

Hi fugere, atque Novas trepidi percurrere Athenas. 





*  T will stand or fall with my order.” 
; Lorn Grey. 
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Ad Christopherum Johannes Monitor S. 

Quare mihi, domine, Magam nuper cessas mittere? Verum est, heu! 
nimis, nonnullos Articulos meos Magam rejecisse ; attamen decem aut un- 
decim in paginis admisit suis. Ergo non dedignatus sis quod cameram 
meam rursus iste Buchanan illustret.—Vale. 


Christopherus Johanni Monitori S. 

Tibi viro literatissimo, magna cujus in nos non dicimus officia, sed me- 
rita quoque, nos offensioni esse, id Christopherum wgre habet. Nostrum 
esse delictum omissionis, haudquaquam commissionis peccatum, tibi per- 
suasum habeas, precamur. Te, in latebris tuis absconditum, ab oculis nos- 
tris semotum cur tamdiu celas ? Ad nos, ubi habites—(nam per incuriam 
quam maxime vituperandam id nobis prorsus excidit )—Magam rescribenti 
mittendam curabimus. Utinam facilitatem mutui inter nos frequentiorisque 
epistolarum commercii dares.—Vale. 


AN ECLOGUE. 
CHRISTOPHER—DUKE—THE SUB. 
Translated by Timothy Tickler. 


In the Blue Chamber, far from vulgar eyes, 
Where Tappytourie mountain dew supplies, 
(That dew Olympus-still’d, of precious worth !) 
Sat Christopher—whose name is from the North,— 
Concocting in his great and mighty mind 
His coming Number—to astound mankind. 
Alone he sat; his gossips and his gout 
Had vanish’d—conquer’d in a drinking-bout ; 
Sir Morgan, Hogg, and Tickler the benign, 
Floor’d, had confess’d the power of North—and wine. 
Bang went the door, when lo! at once appear’d 
Before the man so reverend, and revered, 
The conquering Hero,—he whose arm of might 
Heroes have felt,—and senates feel with fright ; 
And with him came Sir Sub—that upstart wight— 
Whose brazen brow the fairest locks environ, 
Strange contrast to his master’s face of iron! 
Say what their errand : Maga’s fostering care 
And patronizing smile of Christopher 
Each vied to have: and though the ducal frown 
Could make the Sub not call his soul his own, 
Yet he his master’s rival now was seen,— 
Such is the power of Blackwood’s Magazine! 
North nodded. Trembling like a brace of rats 
At the dread sound of terrier dogs—or cats, 
They heard a voice that bid them first rehearse 
Their several actions in alternate verse, 
That Maga and their country thus might see 
The greater which,—and whose the meed should be. 
The sly one, North! He burn’d to kick them out, 
Had not politeness, and the fear of gout, 
Forbade,—while both assenting thus began, 
The Hero first; and thus the descant ran, 


DUKE. 
I am the man who pull’d Napoleon down, 
Iam the man whose genius gain’d renown 
For eloquence, which forced and tore away 
The orders of Lord Bishops—and Lord Grey. 
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The palm of Mars and Mercury I wear— 
I—the illustrious Duke, Prince, Premier ! 


SUB. 

I, erst a Scribe, and most renown’d M.P. 

Must now sing small, since times are changed with me. 
Fickle the winds! but I can shift my sail, 

Varying my canvass to the varying gale. 

Easy of access, candid, open, free— 

A man of sterling worth—behold in me. 


DUKE. 
The name and fashion of those boots are mine, 
Call’d Wellingtons: my nose is aquiline— 
Like Jupiter’s own bird’s; and then my jaws 
Are lantern-shaped; thus, then, I have shewn cause 
Why I should wear the laurel with applause. 


SUB, 

Is not my face quite handsome ?—locks of fire! 
Silken my words, and silken my attire, 

In which Sir Thomas Lawrence painted me ! 
Good Mr North, the laurel’s mine, you see. 


DUKE. 

Full many a tug and tough set-to were mine 
Before the friend to Free Trade would resign, 
Who clung to office, and defied my fighting; 
I ousted him by cunningly inditing 

Epistles to this sumph—in letter-writing, 


SUB. 

What lovelier sight, than when our friends are seen 
Crowding the Treasury benches—all serene! 

To see Joe Hume, poor arithmetic soul! 
A-blundering up the tottle of the whole, 

And vainly trailing his bewilder’d feet 

Through the dark labyrinths of Downing Street. 


DUKE. 
Madness I call’d it once—to think that I 
Could e’er aspire to where I sit so high. 
Like the mad boy, who would his father dun 
To let him drive the chariot of the sun— 
So the state coach I too resolved to try— 
My Prince is Phebus—Phaéton am I, 


SUB. 
Behold my new police—all clad in blue, 
Scouring the town, they meet my gladden’d view. 
Priapus-like, the dread of every rogue, 
No blockhead I—though he was but a log. 
I have the honour now to represent 
The Jew Manasseh—in our Parliament. 





Such was the song: when, lo! an awful snore 
From sleeping North, loud as a cannon’s roar, 
Inspired them with such terror, that they rush 
Forth to Edina’s streets, with many a bounce and push. 
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DAN’S FIRST PARLIAMENTARY CAMPAIGN 


Day, who in Ireland led the way, 
At head of mob debaters, 
Presumed upon an equal sway 
’Mongst British legislators. 


But bullying phrase, and bellowing lungs, 
That won such fame in Erin, 

Proved, among England’s polish’d tongues, 
An awkward interfering. 


As when a long-ear’d quadruped, 
Perchance with‘horses straying, 
Emits the music of his head, 
And fancies that he’s neighing, 


Dan tried a speech, a joke, a sneer, 

With Kerry brogue adorned ; 

While some could force themselves to cheer 
What all of high mind scorned. 


“ This theatre will never do,” 
Says Dan, “ my pranks to play on ; 
Ihave a fitter place in view— 

A noble stage plebeian.” 


So off he march’d on bounding toe, 
(St Giles’s guards attending, ) 

To where Carlile, and Hunt, and Co. 
Were constitution-mending. 


Soon as Clare’s oracle appear’d, 

At head of his dear craturs, 

The pious conclave rose, and cheer’d 
This prince of Irish praters. 


Huzza! huzza! the day’s our own— 
Down palace, peer, and steeple ; 
Tithes, taxes, charters, all o’erthrown, 
No Sovereign but the People ! 


Here Dan was quite at home, for why ? 
*T was famous agitation ; 

So up he got immediately, 

And made a grand oration ! 


Say, what shall be the hero’s meed 
For eloquence so charming ? ~ 
Carlile, perhaps, may mend his creed, 
All fears of Hell disarming. 


Hunt may perpetual stuff supply 
To blacken Dan’s old leather ; 
And Cobbett praise him to the sky 
For three whole weeks together. 


But when this champion shall repair, 
(The Session duly ended, 

To boast among his friends at Clare 
How he their rights defended— 


All done by him in Parliament, 
With all his vaunting notions, 
A single sentence shall present— 
He bother’d them with Motions! 
Cork, 7 June, 1830 SENEX, 
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Tue Pitt Clubs have had no an- 
nual meeting, and this is construed 
by their enemies into proof that they 
are sinking into dissolution. It is not 
for us to assert the contrary; the 
reasons they have given for their 
conduct seem greatly deficient in va- 
lidity, and we can scarcely concede 
that such bodies have real existence 
when they do not assemble. We 
wish it were not our duty to say that 
they have been some time defunct in 
regard to original object and due 
operation. 

If Mr Pitt had been as much fa- 
voured by fortune as he was by na- 
ture, it would have been very super- 
fluous, at this moment, to assert his 
fame as a statesman of the highest 
order—as the greatest Minister Eng- 
land ever possessed. But, alas! the 
adverse fate was his, from which ge- 
nius of the first class seems only ex- 
empted in the exception. Living in 
times of war, his reputation, to the 
erring gaze of the world, depended, 
in a great measure, on the war’s suc- 
cess, and, consequently, on the abi- 
lity and conduct of foreign coadju- 
tors; from this the failure threw its 
disgrace on him, which was produ- 
ced by incapacity or treachery he 
could not prevent. His mighty 
powers formed the alliances, created 
the means, lighted up the enthu- 
siasm of his country, smote his do- 
mestic foes—in a word, achieved, as 
far as his accountability extended, 
the most magnificent triumph; but 
he reaped from it only the conse- 
quences of defeat, through the defeat 
of others, for which he was not in re- 
ality responsible. 

Though the battle was lost abroad, 
it was still won in its essential ob- 
jects ; but, unfortunately, this was not 
a matter to be noticed by the mass 
of mankind. The foreign disasters 
forced themselves, in exaggerated 
detail, on the sight of all; but the 

lorious and momentous victories at 

ome were only defensive ones— 
they merely preserved what had be- 
fore existed ; therefore they were dis- 
regarded, save as things of cost and 
sacrifice. 

The war compelled this great Mi- 
nister to make his general policy 
subservient to it, and restricted him 
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to the path of unpopularity and oblo- 
quy. It imposed on him the repul- 
sive duty of multiplying the public 
burdens, invading pecuniary profits, 
compelling sacrifices of all descrip- 
tions, and feeding the fury of party 
and faction. To give the utmost 
effect to this, he had an Opposition 
arrayed against him, powerful in 
talent, spirit, popular delusion, and 
discontent, means of every kind, and 
profligate contempt of the rules of 
honourable warfare beyond example. 
It has, therefore, naturally hap- 
pened that Mr Pitt’s reputation has 
suffered great injustice. He, how- 
ever, left sufficient behind him to 
enable the historian to shew the 
magnitude of his powers, and give 
to his fame its deserved brilliancy. 
The Minister whose name tower- 
ed above those of such contempo- 
raries as he possessed in Parliament, 
and filled Europe as that of the un- 
conquerable opponent of such men 
as ruled France—who, in spite of 
almost every conceivable impedi- 
ment and misfortune, triumphantly 
defended his country against such 
foreign confederacies as assailed her, 
smote such an Opposition as he had 
to contend with, crushed such a spi- 
rit as then possessed the nation, pro- 
vided the resources for sucha war, and 
surmounted such mighty and unpre- 
cedented difficulties as at every step 
encountered him—could not have 
been other than one of transcendent 
wers. That Mr Pitt wasa master 
in foreign policy, is abundantly pro- 
ved by his labours, and the influence 
he possessed abroad; his pre-emi- 
nence as a financier is generally ac- 
knowledged; in. respect of manu- 
factures and trade, it was the com- 
mon remark of the deputations of 
men of business who conferred with 
him, that he was better acquainted 
with their respective trades than 
themselves; and that he equally ex- 
celled in general domestic policy, is 
established by his measures and the 
lead which he took on every ques- 
tion. As an orator we have only to 
look at those whom he surpassed as 
colleagues, or overthrew as oppo- 
nents. Mr Canning stated not long 
before his death, that he was, as a 
debater, worth any ten who were 
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then in the House of Commons. 
None but a man of the very highest 
political genius could have been thus 
eminent in all the departments of the 
science of government. 

Can such a man be found amidst 
all who ever filled office, or shone in 
Parliament? Compared with his fa- 
ther, Fox, Burke, or Canning, he 
stands, in creative and executive abi- 
lity, variety of powers, and all the 
more solid and rare characteristics 
of the statesman, the proud superior. 
Men may be named among them, on 
whom the title of great has been be- 
stowed more bountifully; but not 
one who was tested with such terri- 
ble severity, or who raised in a life 
of tempests and battle such gigantic 
memorials of his greatness. 

His reputation is, indeed, rapidly 
rising to the lofty pre-eminence 
which belongs to it : neglected by his 
friends, it is receiving the testimony 
of his former enemies and traducers. 
The Whig, who not many years ago 
publicly wished the words to be en- 
graven on his tomb—“ Here lies the 
enemy of William Pitt,’—now quotes 
him as an authority, and avows, that 
he agrees in general principle with 
those who call themselves his fol- 
lowers. The reformer declares he 
is treading the steps of Pitt. The 
man of free trade asserts he is carry- 
ing into effect Pitt’s intentions ;— 
and the general innovator defends 
himself on the ground that he is on- 
ly doing what Pitt attempted or 
wished to do, Tory, Whig, and Li- 
beral—all parties shelter themselves 
under his name, and actually or in 
effect call themselves his disciples. 
It is not necessary for us to vindicate 
him from the charges contained in 
this, or to use it in illustration of the 
turpitude of party ; it is equally un- 
necessary for us to enlarge on the 
conclusive evidence it affords in fa- 
vour of his transcendent powers. 

Unpardonable should we be, were 
we to speak no farther in his praise. 
Mr Pitt’s patriotism equalled his ta- 
lents. He was an Englishman, the 
minister of his native land, and his 
enthusiastic affection for England, 
and her institutions, glowed in every 
speech, and governed every action. 
His interest saw hers alone; his am- 
bition could only gratify itself by 
Jabouring for her greatness; for her 
he provoked every aspersion, braved 
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every peril, and sacrificed every 
thing. His integrity equalled his 
patriotism. It would be small praise 
to say, he was incapable of the re- 
volting apostasy and treason, the 
grovelling hypocrisy, intrigue, and 
corruption, which now so greatly 
abound; the pride alone of a less 
haughty man would have been suf- 
ficient to protect him from the ini- 
quity and degradation. But his ho- 
nesty on every point was so pure 
and self-evident, that calumny never 
dared to attempt to sully it. Tempt- 
ed, provoked, and coerced,—placed 
in such circumstances, that disre- 
gard of principle would often have 
been fair retaliation, and in its effects 
a virtue; nothing could make him 
swerve from the stern and chival- 
rous spirit of Old English honour. 
No leading public man can be found 
in English history, whose life as a 
whole equalled his in demonstra- 
tions of undeviating, exalted patri- 
otism ; and whose patriotism equal- 
led his in unconquerable disdain of 
all but the most righteous means. 

Eternal reverence to the memory 
of William Pitt!—and it will be 
given, by that England for which he 
ived and died. 

The Pitt Clubs were formed to 
support the general principles and 
system by which he was governed ; 
and in motive they were worthy of 
him and his country. Unlike the 
Whig and some other associations, 
they were intended to uphold, not 
_ without reference to creed, 

ut creed without reference to party; 
they had for their object to maintain 
every thing which was sacred and 
precious to theempire. Such insti- 
tutions would be invaluable if they 
could be preserved in spirit and in- 
tention from degeneracy ; but expe< 
rience seems to shew that this is any 
thing rather than possible. 

If even they exclude the heads of 
party, the ruling men in them can 
scarcely be other than subject to 
such heads; and in consequence 

arty is enabled either to make them 
its tools, or to neutralize them. The 
Brunswick Clubs of Ireland were 
formed to withstand a single change, 
and they were free from connexion 
with both the Ministry and Opposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the Mini- 
stry introduced the change, they 
were practically dissolved: England 
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without such bodies was convulsed 
to its centre, and on the verge of re- 
volution, while Ireland with them 
was comparatively tranquil and mo- 
tionless. Government paralysed 
them, and made them negatively toa 
large extent its supporters, by its in- 
fluence with their leaders. 

The Pitt Clubs included various 
party heads, and this soon ruined 
them for purposes of public benefit. 
The secession of Mr Canning from 
them, through hostility to the toast 
of Protestant ascendency, formed 
one of those instances of suspicious 
inconsistency, of which too many 
are to be found in his history. The 
determined anti-reformer had less 
right to call himself Pitt’s disciple, 
than the determined anti-Catholic; 
and it was wholly indefensible in 
him to abandon them on what was 
only the exception to the rule. On 
a single article, and it a questionable 
one, of a general creed, he introduced 
into them the destructive spirit of 
division, and deprived them of a 
appr te portion of Pitt’s followers. 

is efforts to overturn them, because 
he could not make them his instru- 
ments, aided certain of his colleagues 
greatly in making them theirs. 

Several years ago, the principles 
and system of Pitt, more especially 
such parts of them as he rather crea- 
ted than adopted, were abandoned 
by the government. We need not 
cite proofs to establish what is mat- 
ter of general confession. The Whigs 
made it their boast that they were 
decidedly opposed to them, and no 
one suspects that apostasy in them 
produced the harmony between their 
creed and that of the Ministry; on 
the contrary, the latter always ac- 
knowledged that the harmony flow- 
éd from its own change of creed. 
When this was done, what was the 
conduct of the Pitt Clubs ? Did they, 
in conformity with the solemn obli- 

tions on which they were founded, 

ivide themselves from party, and 
make a stand for the Pitt principles 
and system? No, they servilely sup- 
ported government in wp ee 
what they were formed to defend. 
They successfully resisted Mr Can- 
ning, because they had more power- 
ful official men to lead them in it; 
but here their resistance ended: the 
influence which led them to this, 
also reversed them in object. They 
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sunk into mere anti-Catholic ones ; 
and it was sufficiently ludicrous to 
see bodies which bore the name of 
Pitt, opposing the Catholic Question, 
and sanctioning the war against the 
general policy, bank notes, an effi- 
cient sinking-fund, and every thing 
with which such name was more im- 
mediately identified. 

These Clubs, in truth, degenerated 
into the tools of the Tory Ministers, 
and became powerless in any other 
character. The carrying of the Ca- 
tholic Question took from them all 
well-defined peculiarity of principle : 
at the last meeting of the London one, 
the speeches exhibited only vague 
generalities, and since it took place 
the speakers have acted on different 
sides in Parliament. Such bodies 
are much worse than worthless, if 
they take a Ministry, instead of prin- 
ciple, for their guide: they mislead 
public sentiment, stifle public spirit, 
and _— as engines of despotism 
on all occasions, save when their 
existence has no real operation. 

At the present crisis, it is the im- 
perious duty of the Pitt Clubs, either 
to return to their original objects, to 
take their stand on principle and in- 
stitution, in perfect independence of 
party and individuals, or to dissolve 
themselves. Parties, after having been 
broken up, are once more entering 
into organization and warfare, under 
circumstances which would render 
a continuance of their past conduct 
in the highest degree injurious. The 
distinctions of name and person have 
been, in regard to creed, confound- 
ed, and in a large degree reversed ; 
and those who may blindly act on 
them alone will be pretty sure to act 
the part of public enemies. In the 
contest which has commenced be- 
tween the Whigs and the Wellington 
Party, it is unhappily a question, not 
only how far they differ on public 
interests, but which is the most wor- 
thy of public confidence : and it is a 
farther question, whether either can 
be supported by patriotic men, save 
occasionally, conditionally, and with 
a view to lead and purify. 

The history of those who compose 
the Wellington Party exhibits the 
most astonishing specimen of self- 
destruction on record. Individuals, 
and even bodies, putting insanity out 
of sight, only attack their own exist- 
ence from troubles and misfortunes; 
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but they plunged into the crime from 
sheer excess of prosperity and hap- 

iness. They had beaten the Whigs 
into impotence, the country was 
theirs, and they were omnipotent: 
such was the case when they volun- 
tarily cast from them their weapons, 
name, numbers, in a word, every 
thing on which their possession of 

ower depended. It was entirely 
from choice that what was called the 
liberal part of the Liverpool Minis- 
try changed its creed, and arrayed 
itself against the other part and the 
great body of the Tories. The Wel- 
lington Ministry, on its formation, 
disregarded the instructive lesson 
supplied by the Canning and Gode- 
rich ones ; and separated itself from 
both the old Tories and their creed : 
the means were pressed on it of 
giving the Tories even more than their 
former triumphant supremacy, but it 
deliberately rejected them, and em- 
braced ruin. It ruined not only it- 
self, but the whole Tory party. 

The old Tories, whom it in real- 
ity expelled from power, and redu- 
ced to a minority, imitated it in folly. 
Powerful in character, creed, pub- 
lic esteem, and the weakness of both 
the Ministry and Whigs, they might 
have constituted themselves the ef- 
fective Opposition, and regained 
what they had lost. It was a duty 
imposed on them by their profes- 
sions of faith, to array themselves 
against the Ministry on general mea- 

‘sures; and they could have done it 
with argument, fact, many potent in- 
terests, and public feeling, in their 
favour. While the yes, had no 
ground to stand on as an Opposition, 
they had the very best that could be 
imagined. They could, as one, have 
restricted Ministers to the worth- 
less weapons to which, in general, 
an Opposition is restricted. All they 
os eyes was able leaders, union, 
and a proper system of operations 
—matters far from being above their 
reach. Deficient, however, as they 
were in leading talent, they made no 
effort to obtain it; and they could 
not brook the idea of making any 
members of their own body their 
leaders. As to union, each differed 
more or less from his fellows; they 
agreed on nothing save the defunct 
Catholic question. Their system of 
operations was displayed in this ;—a 
portion of them soon ratted to the Mi- 
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nistry, and the rest backed outof their 
professions to become the followers 
of the Whigs. With a very small 
number of honourable exceptions, 
they have, during the present session, 
studiously framed their speeches 
to meet Whig views, and been silent 
when they could not calculate on 
Whig assistance. No important ques- 
tion could be taken up by them as a 
distinct party ; no distressed part of 
the community could obtain their 
advocacy, if it would embroil them 
with both the other parties; they 
could say and do nothing as Tories. 
They have thus lost public confi- 
dence, and destroyed themselves in 
the public eye, as a body holding a 
separate creed. Every man of them, 
we imagine, will soon be divided be- 
—_— the Wellington party and the 
rhigs. 

The two latter are, in truth, the 
only ones in the field; the country, 
in reality, has none but them as can- 
didates for its favour; atid’ that it 
thoroughly despises both 1#inanifest 
to all men. The reports of # change 
of Ministry which have been so ge- 
neral, have been received with con- 
temptuous indifference in every quar- 
ter; no one has regretted the fall of 
the Wellington cabinet, or rejoiced 
at the prospect of a Whig one. All 
the essentials for interesting the com- 
munity in such a change have been 
wanting: the contest is not one of 
measures, or personal worth, it is 
merely to determine whether the 
benefits of power and place shall be 
enjoyed by one set of families or 
another ; it is one for private gain be- 
tween two parties, which are about 
equally odious in creed and charac- 


ter. 

The Wellington party has, in prin- 
ciples, sunk even below the Whigs. 
On all the essentials which formerly 
rendered it triumphant against them 
in public favour, it has either gone 
over to them, or placed them in the 
right ; in the few matters on which 
it differs from them, it is opposed to 

ublic feeling. On free trade and 
the currency they are agreed; the 
ultras of the one party go quite as 
far as those of the other; the ex- 
treme opinions put forth by Mr Her- 
ries and Mr Courtenay, have not been 
surpassed by those of any Whig or 
Liberal. 

This party, after surrendering eve- 
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ry thing to the Catholics, resists con- 
cession to-the Jews. The latter, as 
a body, are, we believe, rather hos- 
tile than friendly to the change, and 
it was therefore excessively absurd 
in the Whigs to attempt to force it 
on them. Putting this aside, the re- 


moval of the Catholic disabilities de-. 


streyed all ground for continuing 
the Jewish ones. The reasons urge 
by. the party form the most exqui- 
site burlesque on argument imagi- 
nable ; a few. thousands of men, who 
are conspicuous above all others for 
never parting with their money with- 
out: a valuable consideration, absti- 
nence from politics, destitution of 
political objects, and loyalty, would, 
if their exclusion were removed, ob- 
tain dangerous influence in the Cabi- 
net and Legislature! An English Jew 
cannot feel like an Englishman, but 
an Irish Catholic must, as a matter 
of course! Could any thing be more 
ludicrously impotent than such doc- 
trines in,the mouths of the very men 
who removed exclusion from the 
Cathelics?. The country defended 
this exclusion on the most solid and 
practical grounds ; it knew the gigan- 
tic power of the Catholics, and it be- 
lieved that the granting of their claims 
would have destructive consequen- 
ces. But it thinks the Jews are power- 
less, and it has no evidence to con- 
vict them of evil intentions; therefore 
its feelings are in their favour, rather 
than otherwise. 

. With regard to Parliamentary Re- 
form, the Wellington party has anni- 
hilated every valid aieh on which it 
could be resisted. It has completely 
changed the question, in both charac- 
ter and circumstances. That which 
was an unnecessary innovation, op- 
posed by the better part of the com- 
munity, has been rendered by it a 
needful remedy, which the commu- 
nity at large desires. It would be 
idle to deny that public feeling is in 
favour of reform—we mean such as 
would be cautious, gradual, and prac- 
tical ; and it ae be equally idle 
to attempt to prove that it is in er- 
ror. From the turn which this ques- 
tion has taken, its effects on the cha- 
racter of both the House of Commons 
and the Cabinet, and the feelings 
which it generates among the lower 
orders, the public weal calls aloud 
for its “ settlement.” 
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In matters relating to the Church, 
this party has placed itself below the. 
Whigs in public opinion. Every sn-. 
cere churchman regards it with n- 
dignation and suspicion; he seesin- 
it the men who divorced the Church 
from the State, swept away her bul- 
warks, and corrupted her clergy in-. 
to their instruments for accomplish- 
ing the unhallowed work. The past 
compels him to suspect them . of. 
every thing for the future; little as 
he can trust in the Whigs, he can 
trust still less in their opponents. 

On other matters of domestic po-. 
licy, and on foreign policy, this party, 
professes to agree with the Whigs in 
general principle; if it differ from 
them, it is only in unimportant points 
of application. It here lies under 
the stigma of being only their fol- 
lower and instrument. 

Its newspaper instruments boast of 
what they call its liberal opinions, in 
contradistinction to the principles 
of the high or ultra Tories. What 
are these liberal opinions ? When we 
look at its exclusion of the Jews, 
opposition to all Parliamentary Re- 
form, prosecutions of the Press, for- 
cing a king on Greece, in contempt 
of the will of the people, &c. &c., we 
find bigotry and ultraism, such as 
were never exhibited by the Tories. 
Here is blind adherence to names 
when nature is changed—to forms, 
when reasons and circumstances are 
reversed—to the letter, when the 
spirit is gone; and this constitutes 
bigotry and ultraism. The high To- 
ries always took their stand on fact 
and argument, they avoided the ex- 
tremes which form its distinctions, 
and they are more or less opposed 
to it on these extremes. 

In the flourishing and triumphant 
days of Toryism, this party consist- 
ed of men who ranked far above the 
Whigs in every branch of personal 
character; the case is now rever- 
sed in regard to both leader and 
follower. The terrible fall which the 

arty has on every point sustained, 

s not, so far as concerns itself, a 
theme for lamentation. We cannot 
see the unavoidable misfortune—the 
error prompted by pure motives— 
the loss occasioned by fidelity to 
virtue, or any of the things requisite 
for rendering it worthy of compas- 
sion and sorrow, Qn the contrary, 
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we behold every motive and act 
which could make it a matter of just 
and deserved punishment. 

- The fall of the Wellington Party 
has been the exaltation of the Whigs. 
The latter—such are the miracles 
which now abound—without making 
any change in themselves, have been 
made the first party in both creed 
and character. A few years ago, 
this ranked amidst the things which 
appeared utterly impossible. The 

atholic Question, Reform, the do- 
mestic changes they called for, and 
their opinions of foreign policy, seem- 
ed to render their extrication from 
the slough of public distrust and 
enmity perfectly hopeless; nothing 
was apparently more irremovable 
than the brand they bore as superfi- 
cial theorists—wild disturbers, whose 
schemes were calculated to involve 
both the empire and the world in 
confusion and calamity. The mill- 
stones which held their necks in the 
mire have been cut away ; their name 
has been cleansed from stain and 
suspicion; and this has been done 
by the Tories. The latter have not 
only freed them from unpopular 
questions and suspected principles, 
but they have given them the exclu- 
sive possession of honourable consis- 
tency; they have made them the 
only party which can be depended 
on for steady fidelity to faith and 
pledge. 

In point of talent, the Whigs are 
far superior to the Wellington Party ; 
no Ministry in modern times has 
possessed so little of it as the pre- 
sent one; and the followers have as 
small a share as the leaders. 

Whether the Whigs—we include 
in the name all the parties compre- 
hended in the Opposition—are on 
the eve of being called to office, is a 
matter which will probably be de- 
termined before this Article will see 
the light. But either as a Ministry 
or an Opposition, their conduct, we 
conjecture, will direct the course of 
public affairs ; and they must adopt 
a radical change of conduct, or they 
will neither stand ‘as the one, nor 
succeed as the other. 

What made them so unpopular and 
powerless, so iong as the Tory body 
differed from them? What caused 
many of their more honest support- 
ers to confess, that they were Petter 


out of office than in it? It was not 
the want of talent, because they ge- 
nerally possessed much more of it 
than their opponents; they greatly 
excelled in parliamentary oratory ; 
their press displayed far more abili- 
ty, boldness, and zeal, than the Tory 
one ; but still, with these immense 
advantages, the country despised 
and hated them. The causes are not 
involved in mystery, and if they be 
again put into operation, they will 
produce the same effects. 

In the first place, they followed 
extreme abstract principle, without 
regarding other considerations. They 
advocated Catholic Emancipation on 
abstract right and liberty, although it 
is manifest that these are dependent 
on, and therefore ought to be subor- 
dinate to, the Constitution. They 
called for reform on abstract right, 
although it is clearly a matter of pub- 
lic utility. They attacked the whole 
trading and monetary system of the 
empire on abstract opinidh, though 
it was evident to_all that'#' thange 
would produce general icdnfittation 
and misery. On similar gréund they 
warred against almost all laws and 
institutions. They were so far from 
allowing -weight to circumstances, 
that they insisted their doctrines 
ought to be adopted, no matter what 
evil and loss might be the conse- 
quence. These Tootitoes were, in 
general, mere disputed and fallacious 
opinions ; yet they placed them in 
opposition to the public weal, and 
made their application, even through 
the sacrifice of the latter, the great 
object of government. 

his was their conduct touching 
foreign policy as well as domestic. 
Abstract liberty, whether real or 
counterfeit, was to be supported, in 
utter contempt of national interest 
and reputation. Every foreign re- 
volution or rebellion, no matter what 
its real objects might be, or what 
consequences it was calculated to 
produce in the state where it took 
place, or to the world at large, was 
to be countenanced by this country, 
though the heaviest losses, and even 
war, might follow. They thus made 
foreign policy a thing, not to protect 
and promote the foreign interests of 
the empire, to maintain general tran- 
quillity, and to improve the condition 
of men and nations, with cautious re- 
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ference to circumstances and obliga- 
tions, but to sacrifice British inte- 
rests, generate war, and fill the world 
with convulsion and anarchy. 

In the second place, the Whigs not 
only acted thus, but brought their 
creed to bear regularly against pub- 
lic interests and 4" they made 
their war against the Ministry, one 
against the leading divisions of the 
empire, both severally and in the ag- 
gregate. The Sovereign and his 
Court were continually assailed by 
them on no better ground than the 
character which kings and courts are 
reputed to bear in the abstract; and 
while this drew on them the animo- 
sity of both, the country was not 
blind to its revolutionary tendency. 
Not satisfied with indirectly attack- 
ing the Church by their support of 
the Catholic claims, they carried on 
direct hostilities against her on every 
point, and compelled her to be their 
enemy for self-preservation. It was 
not enough for them that their tra- 
ding, currency, and reform doctrines 
struck at the possessions of the aris- 
tocracy ; but they vilified it in every 
way, and, of course, gained its hatred. 
They displayed similar conduct to- 
wards most of the great interests. In 
their advocacy of the Catholic claims, 
&c. they not only opposed the feel- 
ings of the community, but cast on it 
every calumny and insult. On every 
contested point between this country 
and foreign ones, they fought with 
the latter, and exhibited the blind 
fury of hired partisans. An anti-Eng- 
lish spirit, flinty, morose, and malig- 
nant, pervaded their whole conduct, 

which assailed every thing dear to 
the Englishman, and from which he 
recoiled in disgust and disdain. 
Abroad, their patronage of liberty 
was coupled with relentless hostility 
towards almost all established go- 
vernment. In addition to espousing 
the cause of disaffection and rebel- 
lion, they continually declaimed 
against friendly monarchs as des- 
pots. On the one hand, this cover- 
ed them with the animosity of every 
ally, and almost every foreign power ; 
and on the other, it produced the 
conviction in the nation, that as Mi- 
nisters, they could not do other than 
inflict all imaginable injuries on its 
foreign interests. It served as evi- 
dence that a Whig Ministry would 
be distrusted and p Pere by foreign 
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overnments, and would give to Eng 
and both the character and the treat- 
ment of a common disturber. 

By all this the Whigs gave every 
advantage to their opponents: they 
forced them into the right, and seized 
on the wrong themselves, in every 
matter. They conferred on the To- 
ries the reputation of being the only 
men of business—the only cautious, 
practical, and wise statesmen. The 
Crown, the Church, the Aristocracy, 
various of the great trading interests, 
and the body of the community, were 
made by them almost the slaves of 
the Tory Ministers. All the latter 
required for preserving their invinci- 
bility, were the cheap merit of con- 
sistency, and opposition to Whiggism ; 
with these they could do, or leave 
undone, as they thought good, in per- 
fect security from the loss of power. 
In no time of distress and dissatis- 
faction was a Whig Ministry thought 
of; the Whigs had wholly incapaci- 
tated themselves for identifying them- 
selves in such times with public feel- 
ing. 

We repeat, that the same conduct 
will again produce the same fruits. 
In every party contest, the country 
is pretty sure to support the right. 
Those who are the most prudent, 
practical, and upright in personal 
character, who are the most disinte- 
rested and patriotic in creed, and 
who are the most closely identified 
with its feelings and interests, will 
have its favour, and be invincible. 

At present, both the great parties 
are in harmony with each other, and 
in opposition to the country, on the 
points which more immediately affect 
public interests. The country enter- 
tains about equal dislike for both; 
but the advantage is on the side of 
the Whigs. The latter, in addition 
to this advantage, have the choice of 
ground and weapons. 

As a Ministry, if the Whigs make 
no change of system, they will speedi- 
ly be ruined; it will be utterly im- 
possible for them to maintain them- 
selves in office. The present system 
must prohibit the empire from know- 
ing prosperity, and keep it generally 
in great suffering. So long as it may 
be adhered to, it must receive ex- 

tension, and, by such extension, the 
suffering must receive continual aug- 
mentation. If a Ministry be bound 
by its policy to keep the community 
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im distress—if it be restricted from 
removing the sources of loss and 
want, and compelled to multiply 
them, it is impossible for it to stand 
for a moment, save through the sup- 
port of an Opposition. 

~ If the Whigs enter office, and:make 
no change, how will they be cir- 
cumstanced? . The country is filled 
with misery and discontent; and, in- 
stead of being able to remove, they 
will be compelled to increase them. 
Their puerilities touching retrench- 
ment and the reduction of taxes will 
avail them nothing, because these 
are incapable of yielding any sensi- 
ble relief. Not asingle leading pub- 
lic evil can they attempt to remove ; 
all their measures must be unpopu- 
lar ones, and calculated to array 
against them the most powerful in- 
terests. And they will have to en- 
counter a potent opposition, which 
will have the adyantage of argument, 
and be supported by the country at 
large. A large part of the present 
ministers will back out of their creed, 
and their supporters will be relieved 
from silence. In such a state of 
things, it would be utterly impossi- 
ble for the Whig Ministry to endure, 
saying nothing of other matters. 

The formation of such a Ministry, 
to act on the present system, would 
at once give to party warfare the 
me character; it would make 
such warfare turn on the real nature 
of principles and measures. The 
Whigs in late years have rested their 
hopes of office on supporting go- 
vernment ; but if the present Minis- 
ters lose it, their hopes of regaining 
it must stand on general opposition. 
The currency, the free trade laws, 
the relief and defence of the landed 
and other interests, would form the 
topics of contention; the Opposition 
would take its ground on public in- 
terest and feeling, and it would be 
irresistible. 

As an Opposition, if the Whigs act 
as they have done, they will only 
uphold the Ministry and destroy 
themselves. Nothing, in truth, could 
be more ridiculous and vain than for 
a body of men who profess to agree 
with the Ministry in essentials, and 
especially in those on which the 
country differs from it, to stand for- 
ward as its regular opponents. 

Here is the Jewish Question, on 
which we have already given our 
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opinion in the abstract. If the Jews, 
on the whole, be rather hostile than 
friendly to the measure—and such 
we believe is the fact—it is highly 
improper to press it. A change is 
attempted at the cost of the Church, 
in favour of which no public neces- 
sity or benefit can be pleaded, and 
which is distasteful to the only peo- 
ple whom it can serve. The Church 
must naturally infer, that its injury, 
and not the advantage of the Jews, 
is the real object of the Whigs; and 
it must throw its political weight 
into the scale against them. 

Speaking with reference to party 
interests only, nothing could be more 
preposterous than the aggressive war 
which the Whigs wage against the 
Church. She must, and will, be sup- 
ported by the aristocracy and the 
body of the country ; and theynrust 
provoke the political hostili¢ya#eth 
if they provoke hers. Iis*héptless 
for any party to triumph’ by heading 
the Dissenters against ‘he it offen- 
sive hostilities, and itodghtwebe so. 
A Ministry should $é ‘a*eésserva- 
tive body ; and should’ #¢4Gonsist 
of men who would mutilate and un- 
dermine national institutions, fan the 
flame of religious strife, and aid such 
strife in producing the worst conse- 
quences. 

By attacking the Church, the Whigs 
will do that for the Wellington Party, 
which its own efforts can never do; 
they will coerce the Church and 
country into the support of this 
party against them. 

Here are Lord Milton and other 
Whigs assailing the corn laws. Let 
the body of Whigs support them in 
it, and they will make the aristocracy 
and landed interest their enemies 
from necessity ; whatever dislike the 
latter may feel towards the Welling- 
ton Party, they must still support it; 
however they may wish for a change 
of ministry, they must still do their 
utmost to prevent the existence of a 
Whig one. 

In the Greek business, the coun- 
try at large takes no interest. This 
business, in all its changes of form, 
never varies its character for folly 
and iniquity. It began in plundering 
Turkey, and it is ending in plunder- 
ing Greece. It was originally a wild 
crusade to give to the Greeks free- 
dom and independence ; and it is 
now a savage conquest over them, ty 
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deprive them of the most sacred na- 
tional rights, and hawk them about 
for a sovereign as something even 
below slaves. Here is a pretended 
independent nation, which is not 
suffered to have a voice in the de- 
fining of its own territory or the 
choice of its own monarch! In hap- 
py consistency with the whole, is the 


‘bungling portion which concerns 


Prince Leopold. The three great 
powers, without troubling themselves 


even to assert that they have a right 


to do it, and in utter scorn of the 
opinion of the people, fix the terri- 
tories of Greece and offer its throne 
to a foreigner. The foreigner, who 
has not the smallest claim, instantly 
assumes all the airs of ownership, 
and insists, that with the throne, they 
shall supply him with a treasury and 
a partion of the dominions of Turkey. 
Becaugethey will only suffer him to 
grasp, the-jmoney, and refuse him 
permission|to.draw his own bound- 
aries, hej rejacts the gift they. offer, 
and seals a-begging through 
Europedéer @ king for Greece. 

On this,;business, the Whigs might 
take strong ground. They might 
ask, why, if the Greeks be compe- 
tent to form an independent nation, 
they have not been suffered to ma- 
nage their own affairs. They might 
protest against the right of the three 
powers to assign limits to their ter- 
ritory, and impose on them a form 
of government and aruler. And they 
might make a stand against imposing 
on Britain the liability to pay the 
debts of Greece. They even might 
denounce the policy of forming a 
number of souls into an independent 
state, who are incapable of conquer- 
ing their own territory, selecting 
their form of government and king, 
providing themselves with revenue, 
managing their general affairs, de- 
fending themselves—in a word, of 
discharging the duties and obliga- 
tions of independence. Instead of 
doing this, the Whigs are identifyin 
themselves with all the folly ol 
wrong, and labouring to give tlie 
matter the worst issue possible touch- 
ing public interests. 

.What is the public feeling in re- 
spect of Portugal ? It is that the peo- 
ple have a right to choose their own 
form of government and sovereign, 
and that it is the duty of England to 
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attend to her own interests without 
mixing herself up in their broils. 
Year after year the interests of this 
country are neglected and sacrificed 
in relation to Portugal; and for 
what ? Is it to plunge that nation in- 
to war and «archy, or to enable the 
Brazilian emjeror to deprive it of 
all national rights ? Or is it to gratify 
pique and revenge in a personal war 
against the king? Nothing could be 
more foolish than the conduct of the 
Whigs on this subject. Granting 
that the Portuguese sovereign is what 
he is represented to be, it is still clear 
to all men, that in what he has done, 
he has had, not only the country’s 
consent, but its assistance. His acts, 
in so far as England can take cogni- 
zance of them, are the acts of Portu- 
gal—they form no ground of quarrel ; 
yet to be revenged on him the Whigs 
call for the sacrifice of public inte- 
rests, and even the ‘violation of na- 
tional law and rights;' The country 
does not participate in their folly ; 
and it naturally asks itself whether a 
Whig Ministry would not light up 
general war by endeavouring to de- 
throne the King of Portugal. 

Conduct like this must compel the 
country to support the Wellington 
Party against them. 

In regard to affairs generally, if the 
Whigs as an Opposition only differ 
from the Ministry on petty points, in 
which the country takes little inte- 
rest—if the difference reach no far- 
ther than trifling details of retrench- 
ment, impracticable reductions of 
taxes, and minor points of foreign 
policy ; and if in it they trample on 
public advantage, sacrifice practical 
good to abstract creed, and thwart, 
impede, and oppose merely for party 
gain; they will cover themselves 
with the contempt of the country. 
And if on important matters they 
support the Ministry—if when great 
masses of the community petition 
Parliament for relief from injury and 
suffering, they join in refusing it—if 
when the community at large calls 
for enquiry and remedy under dis- 
tress, they combine with the Minis- 
try to disobey the call—if they assist 
in forcing on the country perilous 
changes and innovations against its 
wishes—if they aid in refusing to en- 
quire into the o jon of laws 


which are alleged $g be destructive, 
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to remove evils and to redress wrongs 
—if they do this, they will cover 
themselves with the country’s hatred. 
Such conduct will ruin them, and 
make the Wellington party omnipo- 
tent. 

There is only one path which can 

ossibly lead the Whigs to success ; 
if they take it, their triumph must be 
equally certain and glorious. 

An iy arog to tread this path, 
must, in foreign policy, advocate the 
settlement of the Greek and Portu- 
guese questions, on such grounds as 
public law and British interests pre- 
scribe. It must separate itself from 
romance, abstract visions, and fo- 
reign interests; and labour to pro- 
mote the weal of this empire by ra- 
tional, practical means, and in an 
English spirit. When Ministers, in 
obedience to the existing system, of- 
fer to surrender British monopolies 
to foreigners, or to give advantages 
to the latter, it must firmly withstand 
them; when they neglect to use the 
power and means which this country 
possesses for obtaining monopolies 
and advantages against its competi- 
tors, it must denounce their conduct. 

The West India colonies are in 
great discontent and suffering. It 
must advocate such a settlement of 
the slave question as will meet their 
sanction, and such sober practical 
measures as will give them better 
prices for their produce. 

The Canadas are in danger of be- 
ing grievously injured by the con- 
cession of their West India trade to 
the United States. It must strongly 
oppose such concession. 

The Colonial fisheries are distreas- 
ed and declining. It must state their 
condition, detail the benefits they are 
capable of yielding, and call for boun- 
ties, and other means of enabling 
them to contend successfully with 
their competitors, and to flourish. 

It must oppose the monopoly of 
the East India Company, as being 
one enjoyed, not by this country 
against foreign nations, but by a few 
individuals to the prejudice of the 
community at large. And it must call 
for measures to encourage in the 
East Indies the production of various 
commodities which this country now 
buys of foreigners, 

Great changes have been made in 
the commercial and monetary sys- 
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tems of the empire, and the time, at 
any rate, has arrived when rigorous 
enquiry should be made into the 
fruits. The public feeling, as well as 
the public weal, imperiously de- 
mands such enquiry. Have these 
changes succeeded, or met with de- 
cided failure ? Has the empire flou- 
rished, or declined, under them ? 
The Opposition, instead of taking 
for granted that the dogmas on which 
they have been made are true, must 
ascertain how far their truth or false- 
hood has been established by expe- 
riment; it must cast mere opinion 
tothe winds, and call for demonstra» 
tion. 

Agriculture is in great suffering; 
and, disregarding abstract creed, it 
must enquire impartially into the 
causes. It must, looking at every 
article of produce, ascertain how far 
the present laws yield that protec- 
tion to the agriculturists which is es- 
sential for preserving them from loss 
and suffering, and advocate sound 
measures for giving them prosperity. 

The shipping, and ‘marry other in- 
terests, are distressed; and it must 
act towards them in the same man- 
ner. It must not be the partisan, 
but, on national grounds, it must re- 
ceive facts, scrutinize causes, and 
support the approved means for re- 
moving evils and creating prosperity. 

Various counties are suffering se- 
verely from excess of labourers and 
pauperism. It must endeavour to 
apply a remedy, not by mutilating 
and making experiments on the Poor 
Laws, but by the rational means of 
removing the excess. The influx of 
Irish labourers does great injury to 
the body of the working classes and 
the payers of poor-rates; it must 
endeavour to prevent it, by provi- 
ding such labourers with employ- 
ment on their waste lands at home, 
causing them to emigrate to the co- 
lonies, and compelling Ireland to 
maintain her own poor. A vast part 
of the labouring orders are enduring 
great misery from inadequate wages ; 
it must investigate the sources of 
such wages, and call for the proper 
remedies. 

With regard to the currency, it 
must examine its working, and col- 
lect facts to discover whether the 
charges against bank-notes, and the 
praises bestowed on gold, be true or 
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erroneous. It must insist on com- 
prehensive enquiry, and the adop- 
tion of the measures which the result 
of such enquiry may prescribe. 

In church matters, this Opposition 
must make itself the friend and pro- 
tector of the Church as well as of the 
Dissenters. It must, in alliance with 
her heads, assist her in accomplish- 
ing such necessary reforms, as will 
relieve her from odium, render her 
general clergy more efficient, and in- 
crease her popularity and stability. 
When she is slandered, it must vin- 
dicate her ; when she is unjustly at- 
tacked, it must defend her. It must 
cultivate peace between her and the 
Dissenters, keep both as much as 
possible from party politics, and re- 
strict both from attempting vicious 
encroachments. 

It must on all occasions labour to 
protect and promote the interests of 
religion and public morals. 

Were an Opposition to act in this 
manner, jit, jyould, on most important 
points,: itself against the Minis- 
try on ypageajlable national grounds ; 
the suppest of the country would 
render it irresistible, and, as a Mi- 
nistry, the success of its measures 
would give it the confidence and po- 
pularity requisite for enabling it to 
crush every enemy. 

We are not saying what the Whigs 
will do, or what they ought to do, 
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Our object is merely to shew the 
state of parties, and to point out 
what will flow from the course they 
may decide on. That they will cast 
from them the golden opportunity 
for retrieving their character, and 
obtaining power, is pretty certain; 
if they even be not compelled to do 
so, their past madness almost demon- 
strates that they will do it from 
choice. 

But whatever course the Whi 
may take, the country can scarcely 
fail of benefiting largely from their 
acting as a regular Opposition. If 
they do not take the right one them- 
selves, they will in time drive the 
Ministry into it. Let the war be fair- 
ly commenced, and one of the belli+ 
gerents must make its stand on pub- 
lic interest and feeling. Its weak 
ness on some points will compel it 
to court public support by sacrifices 
on others; its interest will lead it to 
place itself under the direction of 
the country. 

In this state of things, it is evident. 
ly the duty of all patriotic men to 
disregard names, to look at creed 
and conduct alone, and to make their 
support depend solely-on merit. In- 
stead of being again degraded and 
trampled on as the instruments of 
party, let them, in conjunction with 
the country, control and direct it, 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

My aunt Adelgitha Penelope Smith was a most worthy old lady ; and her 
memory will long be held in respect, in consequence of her various good 
properties ; but more especially for the inflexible resolution with which 
she defended herself against the attacks of a legion of lovers, and, at length, 
departed this life, leaving many grounds of consolation to her relatives. 
Yet, during her valuable life, she lived not for herself alone. She was kind 
to the poor, and supported a school for their children, which was holden 
daily in a small building, in the roof of which dwelt an aged favourite, 
whose habits and temper, in his latter days, rendered him an unfit compa- 
nion for her boudoir, wherein he had whilom spent much of his time. The 
animal, thus banished from society, became morose and ascetic, which we 
should not have wondered at, had we been aware that he had taken to scrib- 
bling, a propensity which commonly leads the victim thereunto to believe 
himself a very important animal, whatever other people may think or say 
to the contrary. So—there he seems to have sat, “ alone in his glory,” pro- 
fiting by the instruction of the schoolmaster, and hugging himself, accord- 
ing to the manner of his kind, in the belief that he was inditing what would 
astonish the world. 

It was my lot to discover his papers, which have been sadly nibbled by 
the mice ; and I forward you two or three of the most perfect sheets, think- 
ing that they may be found to contain matter quite as important as the “ Re- 
miniscences” of certain bipeds which have lately been given toi tie public. 








Christopher North, Esq. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J, SMITH. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MONKEY. 


For the last few days I have felt 
myself extremely uncomfortable. My 
appetite has failed me, and I have 
been troubledwith unpleasant dreams 
and strange fancies, both by day and 
night. “ Why is this?” I ask my- 
self, “ what can the matter be ? I can- 
not surely be in love in my old age ?”’ 
Oh, no! The years of such pleasing 
folly have long since past, and all the 
gaieties and frolicsome pranks of my 
youth are but as a dream. I recall 
them to memory alternately with a 
smile and a sigh; and, as I sit and 
mumble my nuts in solitude with 
my few remaining teeth, and view 
the grey hairs which cover my ema- 
ciated and shrivelled frame, I find it 
difficult to imagine that I am the 
same monkey that was once the life 
and soul of every party. And as for 
love—even if my years did not ex- 
empt me from the torments of the 
tender sion, who could I be in 
love with? I have often felt a con- 
viction that I am the only survivor 





of my race; and love cannot exist 
without hope ! 

Of this latter truth I was long 
since convinced, by an adventure 
which befell me in my voyage from 
India to Europe. The ship in which 
I was a passenger, or rather a pri- 
soner, stopped to take in a supply of 
water, and was, as I then thought, 
very fortunately, becalmed. The face 
of the country was altogether too 
tempting to be withstood, and I made 
my escape to the shore, where I roved 
and revelled for many hours in all the 
Juxury of newly recovered liberty. 
But, when evening drew near, I felt 
a painful sense of loneliness, and was 
beginning to wish myself again on 
shipboard, when my eyes were ra- 
vished by the sight of one of the 
most beautiful creatures I had ever 
beheld. She was sitting upon the 
bank of a small rivulet, with her ele- 
gant tail gracefully spread in a circle 
upon the ground close around her, 
so as to appear as though she was 
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seated upon a cushion of rich black 
and white fur. I approached as care- 
fully as possible; but when within 
a few yards, she looked round, and 
uttering a cry of alarm, started up 
and ran off to the ‘Adjacent woods. 
Had I pursued immediately, doubt- 
less I should have overtaken her ; 
but I was paralysed. As she rose 
and fled, her tail streamed behind like 
that of a comet. Many a tail have I 
seen since, but never one like that. 
A lover’s description of his mistress, 
however, as IT have since had fre- 
quent occasion to observe, is seldom 
interesting to any one else. I shall 
therefore only say, that she was the 
handsomest of the ringtailed spe- 
cies, of whose very existence I was 
not previously aware. 

A passion, which I then believed 
would terminate only with my life, 
instantly took possession of me. I 
ran after her, and in wild and tender 


accents, hesought her to take pity 
“Don Bapeay being, far from 
home, m a strange land. But all 


remained gilent, save the coarse howl- 
ing of some unknown animals which 
dwelt in that country ; and I passed 
a sleepless night in a tree, anxiously 
watching for the morning, that I 
might be enabled to seek the mistress 
of my affections, and offer her my 
vows.. Ere the sun rose, I began the 
search; yet it was noonday ere we 
met. Her shyness at first was ex- 
cessive ; but at length I persuaded 
her to sit quietly and listen to my 
story, at which she felt much inte- 
rested, though it was evident that she 
doubted my word when I told her 
that I had crossed the sea. She then 
informed me that she likewise had 
lost sight of her own tribe and kind- 
red, which had been alarmed and 
scattered by strange noises along the 
shore, which I suspect were from 
the guns of the ship. 

So there we were, alone in that 
wilderness! And when two young 
monkeys are left alone together in a 
wood, what can be expected ?. There 
was something singular about the 
countenance of my dear Cinera,* 
which I could not help occasionally 
wishing were more in character with 
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those of my own tribe ; but then there 
was a gentleness in her mamners, and 
a lightness and elegance in her every 
movement, which were perfectly be- 
witching, and which were doubtless 
greatly enhanced by the splendid 
lack and whité ringtail, the recol- 
lection of which even now sometimes 
haunts my pillow. } 
We had spent some hours together, 
and I flattered myself that ail was 
going on favourably for me. We 
were again at the side of the rivulet, 
seated, side by side, beneath a low 
spreading tree that overhung the wa- 
ter; and she had, at my request, as- 
sumed the same attitude as when I 
first saw her; and I was gazing pas- 
sionately upon her, while her eyes, 
were modestly cast upon the ground. 
If ever I felt the tender passion, it 
was at that moment! But I was soon, 
to be cured, and in a very different 
way from what I had anticipated. 
The very recollection makes my blood 
run cold! I was sitting, as before 
described, lost to every earthly thing, 
save the beautiful Cinera, when sud- 
denly I felt a sharp twitch across my 
two forepaws, by which they were 
perfectly benumbed; and, looking 
round, I beheld a monstrous anima 
with a huge grinning mouth, and 
blue ribbed cheeks,} standing over 
me with a stick, with which he was 
about to repeat his blow. Resist- 
ance was out of the question against 
such a baboon, and, therefore, I im- 
mediately sprang aside, and made my 
escape, leaving Cinera to do the same. 
For some time I dared not venture 
to look round ; but finding I was not 
pursued, I at length halted to draw 
reath, and then,.casting my eyes to-. 
wards the fatal spot, I beheld the hi- 
deous creature squatting by the side 
of Cinera, and sharing with her a pile 
of fruit which I had toiled id to 
collect, and. which I had presented 
to her as a pledge of the sincerity of 
my affection. What was to be done ? 
My whole frametrembled with agony. 
I thought of taking a stone, and creep- 
ing slyly up the tree and letting it 
fall upon the monster’s head; but 
my paws hung powerless by my side, 
and refused to perform their office, 





* “ Prosimen cinerea, cauda cincta annulis alternatim.albis et nigris.” The most 
elegant of the maucauco species, and of a mild and harmless nature. 


+ “ Simia Sphinx.” Linn. 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. CLXYVIII. 
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Yet a spell seemed to be upon me, 
and [ could not tear myself from the 
spot. So I stood aloof and gazed, 
and a gleam of hope even then came 
upon me. He will soon have de- 
voured the fruit, thought 1; and as 
for his being a rival in the beautiful 
ring-tail’s affections with a well-form- 
ed and comely monkey like me, that 
is quite out of the question. 

I was right respecting his appetite ; 
for the gormandizing wretch would 
have crunched fifty times the quan- 
tity between his tremendous jaws; 
but no opportunity was afforded me 
of pudsing whether he really had 
sufficient vanity to talk of love. At 
that period my eyes were particu- 
larly good; so that, though I was 
more than three hundred yards dis- 
tant, I plainly perceived a hideous, 
leering, liquorish expression in his 
eountenance, as he looked towards 
Cinera, and drew his right arm, from 
the elbow down to the paw, across 
his frightful grinning mouth. “ By 
my native groves!” cried I, “ this is 
too much!” and such was my agita- 
tion, that I plainly heard my heart 
thump against my ribs. 

At this moment, however, there 
arose a strange outcry in the woods, 
which excited the attention of all 

arties, Cinera jumped upon her 

sind legs, and uttered a respondent 
shriek, at which the outery was re- 
peated, and suddenly a large party 
of ringtails, who were doubtless her 
friends and relatives, rushed forward 
into the open ground. The baboon 
looked sulkily round, and began his 
retreat by slowly and awkwardly 
lounging, and pretending occasion- 
ally to jump, along the banks of the 
rivulet, which, by a circuitous course, 
came to the spot where I lay con- 
cealed. The lovely ringtail—now 
for ever lost to me—was instantly 
surrounded by her own tribe; and 
there was such a confused chattering 
among them, that I in vain endea- 
voured to ascertain whether they 
were congratulating or scolding the 
amiable truant. Amid the group, 
which had now grown very nume- 
rous, I plainly discerned her, as she 
stood lene in a sort of ring which 
they had formed round her; and she 
appeared to be addressing the mul- 
titude. With intense feelings of 
anxiety, I observed that she pointed 
in the direction which 1 took when 
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seampering away from the baboon. 
Hope and strange ambitious dreams 
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instantly arose within me. I per- 
ceived that she was a female of high 
rank among them, and judged that I 
was the subject of her discourse, 
“ Dear creature!” said I to myself, 
“she is no doubt endeavouring to 
describe my perfections, and asking 
her parents’ consent to our happy 
union. It is evident. that her race 
are much behind my own nation in 
the noble art of climbing; but I will 
take pity upon their ignorance, and 
our young family shall be brought 
up according to the customs of Per- 
sia. In the meanwhile, I will, by 
long accounts of my travels, and the 
display of my agility, astonish the 
natives, and, as a matter of course, 
I shall become their leader.” 

Such was my last soliloquy in that 
country; and it was scarcely termi- 
nated, when the whole body of ring- 
tails uttered a simultaneous yell, and 
advanced towards the place of my 
retreat. Their grimaces were too 
evidently hostile for me to wait the 
result: therefore, when they were 
within about a hundred yards, I rose 
up and fled, and, in an instant, all 
were in pursuit of me. I made for the 
sea-shore, where I had left the ship 
on the preceding day, and where she 
still fortunately lay at anchor. My 
speed was such that I gained ground 
considerably of all the ringtails, 
whose yells were far behind when I 
arrived within half a mile of the 
water side; and then, and not till 
then, I took courage to look back. 
Never shall I forget the horror which 
then took. possession of me! Not 
twenty yards in my rear was that 
detestable ribbed-nose baboon who 
had driven me from happiness. He 
had joined, unknown to me, in the 
chase, and at every bound, notwith- 
standing his apparent clumsiness, 
gained upon me; and what made 
him still more horrible was the bran- 
dishing of that fearful stick, the pain- 
ful effects of which I had already 
experienced. On he came, and 
nearer and yet nearer I heard the 
bounding of his hind legs, and the 
whirring of that awful weapon! Still 
I strained every nerve, and the 
ground appeared to fly from under 
me ; but all my exertion seemed vain 
—the monster was now so close that 
I expected every bound would bring 
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him on my tail. I heard him draw 
his breath, and fancied that the hot 
and impure air, which issued from 
his mouth, warmed the nape of my 
neck. Fear added wings to my 
flight—I saw nothing—I knew no- 
thing—I cared for nothing ;—death 
itself was nothing, so that I might 
escape from that inconceivable hor- 
ror! To all that happened after- 
wards I was insensible. I made one 
tremendous bound—it seemed as 
though I had leaped beyend the li- 
mits of earth, and was careering it 
amid the clouds—then came a noise 
as of thunder, and anon a yell of 
agony more piercing than the cry of 
ten thousand cats, and then all was 
darkness—sudden and unusual dark- 
ness ;—for my eyes were open, and 
my limbs continued in full activity, 
yet without performing their duty; 
for the ground was gone from be- 
neath me, and the light of day had 
closed upon me. I had jumped into 
the sea?’ 

The ‘wibises which I had heard in 
my descent were the firing of a gun, 
and the consequent cry of my wound- 
ed pursuer. One of the ship’s boats 
happened to be at the usual place of 
landing at the moment; and by the 
exertions of the crew, I was snatched 
from a watery grave, after I had res- 
cued myself, by my agility and that 
desperate leap, from the great blue- 
nosed baboon. 

The revulsion which had taken 
place in my feelings was extraordi- 
nary; for immediately I found myself 
safe on shipboard, I would not have 
given a rotten nut for my hitherto 
beloved Cinera. She became as no- 
thing to me; nay, the recollection of 
her, for some time after this adven- 
ture, was absolutely disgusting; so 
that I really think, had she at that 
period been delivered up to me, I 
should have contrived to fhrow her 
overboard. Reflection has, since that 
time, led me to do justice to her good 
qualities ; for, after all, she did but 
submit to the guidance of her pa- 
rents and friends, and is most likely 
long since married to some one in 
her own sphere of life. I question 
much, indeed, whether one bred up 
in the evident barbarity of the ring- 
tails would ever have made a fit 
companion for me. But—let that 


pass. 
I shall only add, that my love was 
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eompletely dispelled when hope va- 
nished ; and that, from my own ex- 
perience, | am convinced that a stick, 
properly applied, and a good duck- 
img, would do more towards curing 
young monkeys, who fancy they are 
dying for love, than any other reme- 
dy with which I am acquainted. 

My own occasional lowness of spi- 
rits at the — period, however, 
proceeds, I am convinced, from very 
different causes. Alone as I am, in a 
country far distant from the place of 
my birth and early associations, I can- 
notavoid recollecting thatsuch things 
were ; and a sigh will sometimes es- 
cape me when I reflect thatthe remain- 
der of my days must be spent among 
beings so artificial as the human race. 
I am disgusted with their vain boast- 
ings. To hear them talk, one would 
really imagine that they were all per- 
fection; and yet they are indebted 
to the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air, and even to poor 
miserable worms, for their outward 
skins, their own being of such a 
wretched texture as to be nearly 
useless ; and, strange as it may seem 
to animals who have been clad by 
nature, these borrowed coverings are 
a chief source of pride to the crea- 
tures called men and women. The 
greater part of their lives is spent in 
putting them off and on, and endea- 
vouring to procure a greater variety, 
in which to strut aboutand endeavour 
to imitate the monkey tribe. But 
their imitations are perfectly ridicu- 
lous, and never can approach the 
graceful and natural agility of our 
tribes, which they, notwithstanding, 
affect to consider as beneath them! 

It would be an endless task to re- 
count all the follies of their various 
attempts at concealing their natural 
deformity. The males, having no tail 
of their own,decorate themselves with 
one made from the wool of sheep; 
and so ignorant are they of the real 
and native elegance of this append- 
age, that they split it into two piecer, 
which hang uselessly dangling behind 
them! The variety of these mock 
upper skins worn by the females is 
yet infinitely greater; a circumstan¢e 
the more remarkable, because that 
sex have far less occasion for conceal- 
ing their persons. Indeed, I have seen 
some of them who need not fear a 
comparison with the comeliest of our 
own tribes. They have far mere 
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natural vivacity than the males, are 
much more kind and amiable in 
disposition, and, particularly when 
young, evince a partiality forthe mon- 
key race in general, which has fre- 
quently been a source of amusement 
to. me, Their sham skins are usually 
of various colours, but generally so 
arranged as to indicate that they wish 
to look like birds, while their mates 
endeavour, as much as possible, to 
appear like us. 
* * * * * 

It was my misfortune, in early life, 
to fall into the hands of this species 
of animals, of whose existence no 
one, in the extensive districts belong- 
ing to our tribes, was previously 
aware: and it has been my lot, with 
some few brief intervals, to remain 
among them ever since. Iam now 
grown old and grey in captivity; but I 
shall not indulge in the natural garru- 
lity of old age to such an extent as to 
write all the events of my eventful 
life, notwithstanding that hope some- 
times whispers flatteringly in mine 
ear, that many monkeys will peruse 
these reminiscences with interest and 
gratification, if not with advantage. 


* * * * . 

It is acknowledged by all, that the 
earth has undergone strange and di- 
vers revolutions, not only as it re- 
gards its organic formation, and the 
changes constantly in progress by 
the agefcy of rivers, floods, seas, and 
subterranean fires, but in the power 
held by different animals over ex- 
tensive tracts upon its surface. Long 
before man was known, our tribes 
possessed a wide and undisputed 
sway over regions now disfigured in 
a strange manner by what are called 
houses, little dirty hillocks with holes 
in them, from whence smoke issues, 
as if in petty imitation of a volcano. 
Men dwell in these, and have so in- 
creased in number for the last few 
centuries, that it really becomes a 
serious question how their encroach- 
ments are to be put a stop to, so as 
to preserve upon the face of the 
earth a sufficient space for the abori- 
ginal inhabitants. Sometimes a feel- 
ing of despair comes over me when 
I think on the present state of things, 
and I am haunted with the idea, 
almost amounting to conviction, 
that Lam doomed to be the last mon- 
key. But it may not be so! .The 
reign of man, like that of the lions, 
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tigers, and elephants, must have an 
end: and then our tribes may again 
bein theascendant. Why they should 
not now be so I cannot conceive, un- 
less it be from a want of union among 
ourselves ; for such is the cowardice 
of the human race, that even I, old 
and decrepid as I am, have put half 
a dozen to flight by merely shewing 
my teeth, and could clear the whole 
house where I am now writing 
in five minutes, were it not that I 
find their services convenient in this 
strange country, where there are few 
trees, and scarcely any fruit worth 
gathering. So I employ them to 

ring me food from better climates, 
and, upon the whole, have little rea- 
son to complain of their neglect. 
But it was not always thus. I have 
undergone many hardships, particu- 
larly after my first arrival in this 
country, which they call Great 
Britain, although it is but a small 
island, and a mere speck when com- 

ared with other nations. But the 
inhabitants possess a great deal of 
influence among their kind, owing, 
it is said, principally to certain of 
them called sailors. And I am in- 
clined to believe the fact, partly be- 
cause I have had opportunities of 
Witnessing the bravery of that class 
of men, and received many attentions 
from them during my voyage here; 
but, principally, because the gene- 
rality of them have a real tail, (which, 
however, grows out of their head!) 
and are very expert in the noble 
science of climbing. 

Iam aware that many things which 
I may state will probably startle 
moukeys of a future age; but I con- 
sider myself as performing a duty for 
the benefit of future generations. 
Future generations did Isay ? What, 
and if there should be no more! 
Again that dreadful apprehension 
comes over me! Cold and chill, and 
shudderingly, it creeps throughout 
my whole system—it shakes me to 
the centre—and again my blood re- 
turns throbbing, boiling, and rush- 
ing through my veins, my brain feels 
scorched,and in vain Iseek to quench 
in tears those torments which. in- 
wardly consume me, as I think on 
my bitter doom of desolation. ,And 


am I indeed to be the last monkey ? 
No; I will not admit the idea, not- 
withstanding the fruitless research 
which I haye prosecuted for years 
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to discover one of my own kind. 
Still, methinks, some portion of our 
race must exist in the enjoyment of 
liberty and independence, basking in 
the rays of the genuine monkey sun, 
(for here they have one which scarce- 
ly emits any warmth,) or gambolling 
in the delicious shade of fruit-bear- 
ing forests. But the picture is too 
painful for me to follow up. It re- 
calls to me the charms of my dearest 
Keeba, my first love, and the grace- 
ful activity of Monicha, my second, 
and the amiableplayfulness of Simi- 
ana, my third, and the delicately re- 
fined taste of Cercopitheca, my fourth, 
whose heart I won one morning by 
a present of two moths, and a beetle 
of unusual dimensions; and my fifth— 
alas! here memory fails me—I can- 
not exactly recollect who was my 
fifth—But it is no matter; for per- 
haps, after all, it scarcely becomes 
the gravity of age and grey hairs to 
dilate on such subjects. 

Let me be serious, and write of 
more impertant concerns and events, 
so that my manuscript may prove a 
treasure of instruction and amuse- 
ment to the fortunate monkey into 
whose hands it may fall, and my 
name and memory be cherished in 
after ages. First, then, of my name. 
{ am known in this climate by that 
of Jocko, an appellation given to me 
by the human race, who thereby 
evinced their deplorable ignorance, 
since every well-informed monkey 
knows that Pongo* and Jocko are 
the names of animals very different 
from us, and, as I have ascertained 
by comparison, bearing a much great- 
er affinity to man, and consequently, 
‘every way inferior to us in the scale 
of nature. Indeed the only striking 
similarity between man and our 
‘tribes appears to be the reciprocal 
taste for imitating each other; afoolish 
propensity, to which, in my younger 
days, I was much addicted, and 
which, to confess my folly, was the 
cause of my captivity. It happened 
in this wise. We were sitting, a 
whole troop of us, in calm and ra- 
tional chat, under the shelter of a 
noble banyan-tree, which threw its 
hundred stems and thousand roots 
into the earth, and its million branches, 
curving in beauty, into the upper air. 
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There were the splendid and gaudy- 
coloured birds, pluming themselves 
in tranquillity, and there were we, 
sitting in picturesque groups, amid 
the verdant foliage, with our wives, 
our sweethearts, and our little ones ; 
sometimes cracking ajoke,and some- 
times cracking a nut, or regalin 
upon the various dainties with which 
our pouches were stored. Sudden- 
ly an alarm was given by our senti- 
nels of the approach of strangers. 
We were instantly upon the alert, 
and, to our astonishment, perceived 
about half a score animals of dif- 
ferent and extraordinary colours ad- 
vancing upon their hind legs, some 
with split tails, and some with the 
little single tail growing out of their 
head, as before described. Their 
heads were almost all different in 
form; one was small and flat, another 
large and round, like a huge gourd; 
a third, long and high, with a tuft of 
feathers at the top; and a fourth, 
with the sides squeezed together, 
and curved like a cresset moon re- 
versed. All, however, were unna- 
tural, and we gazed upon them, for 
some time, with various feelings, ac- 
cording to our different tempera- 
ments. For my own part, I must say 
that Idid notshare in the alarm visible 
in many countenances around me ; a 
strong feeling of curiosity swallowed 
up every other emotion,and [keptmy 
eye intently fixed upon the intruders, 
who, for some time, appeared to be 
totally unconscious of our vicinity. 

At length some of our females, in 
spite of strict orders to the contrary, 
found it impossible to keep their 
tongues quiet any longer, and began 
a-jabbering, which drew the atten- 
tion of the strange creatures upon us. 
It was now useless to hesitate, so we 
all immediately joined in the cry of 
our tribe, and warned the intruders 
not to approach nearer, upon their 
peril, or they must abide the con- 
sequences. 

The animals, however, persisted, 
in spite of all our vociferations, to 
which they only replied by a strange 
sort of cackling, which I have since 
found is called laughing, and, dis 
cordant as it is, is held by them in 
high estimation, as a peculiar privi- 
lege and perfection of their species 
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When they had come under the 
shade of our banyan, we gave them 
notice to quit, in a manner which it 
was impossible to misunderstand, 
namely, by pelting them with sticks 
and stones, which we had previous- 
ly collected, and other convenient 
missiles. For some time, notwith- 
standing, they keyt their ground, and 
continued the cackling as before, va- 
ried occasicaally by a sharp noise 
made by clapping their forepaws to- 
gether. One among them attempted 
to climb into the tree; but his clum- 
siness was perfectly ridiculous, and 
amused us exceedingly. So much 
indeed was I delighted, that I jump- 
ed and squeaked, and nearly tell off 
the branch on which I sat. Never, 
that I recollect, was I in higher 
spirits. 1 considered the animals be- 
low us, in every respect beneath 
me; and in mere wantonness, took 
deliberate aim at the one with a half- 
moon head, whom I hit with part of 
a cocoa nutshell in the cheek, where- 
at he appeared to be much exaspera- 
ted, and immediately seized what I 
then fancied was a stick, from one of 
his companions, and pointed it to- 
wardsme. The manner in which he 
did this was, as I thought, exceedingly 
preposterous ; for he held it as if to 
make me believe that it formed part 
of his own nose. I was much asto- 
nished, however, when a great noise, 
as of thunder, issued out of the end, 
with a cloud of dust, and my wife, 
who was close by my side, began to 
scream, and tumbled out of the tree. 
I attributed the fall to her own clum- 
siness, as she was an awkward mon- 
key; and, to say the truth, we had 
not lived happily together for some 
time, for she was considerably larger 
than myself, and had given me a 
severe beating only the day before. 
When I saw her lying on the ground, 
and perfectly quiet, i knew she must 
be dead, being satisfied that nothing 
less would have quieted her; and | 
felt my mind greatly relieved, and 
began to look round among our troop 
for another mate. 

In the meanwhile, the new-comers 
below began pulling my dead old 
wife about ina strange manner, turn- 
ing her round and round, and jabber- 
ing toeach other. At first I fancied 
they were going to eat her; but, at 
length, they laid her down, and I was 
glad to perceive that they had not 
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had the sense to take the fruit which 
was in her pouch, and which I re- 
solved to make my own immediate- 
ly on their departure ; for, it is one 
thing to lose one’s wife, and another 
to be deprived of her property. 

The strange creatures now clus- 
tered together, aud began to eat and 
drink, after an extraordinary fashion, 
out of the shells of cocoa nuts and 
large gourds. Their mode of drink- 
ing out of the latter particularly in- 
terested us; and, when they went 
away, We were somewhat surprised 
to observe that they left several be- 
hind them standing on the ground. 

Perhaps my spirits were somewhat 
elevated in consequence of my wife’s 
fall. Be that as it may, I was one of 
the first to descend and examine the 
hollow gourds left by the strangers ; 
and I was accompanied by several 
young females of our tribe, who had 
witnessed Glumdalla’s accident, and 
therefore knew that I was at liberty 
to attend them. The things were 
half filled with what seemed to be 
water; so following our natural imi- 
tative propensity, we either lifted 
them in our forepaws, or dipped in 
our heads and began to drink, as the 
strange animals had done. In a very 
short space of time, I felt myself un- 
usually vigorous and active : it seem- 
ed to me as though I was larger and 
stronger than any of our troop; and 
my courage was such, that | almost 
wished my old wife alive again, that 
I might return the drubbings she had 
given me. My companions likewise 
appeared to have undergone achange. 
The females seemed handsomer, and 
the males uglier than usual; but all 
were merry and clamorous ; and, in- 
deed, it appeared as though we were 
trying which should make the most 
noise, and most frequently get pos- 
session of the gourds to imitate the 
strangers. 

I have a very confused recollec- 
tion of the manner in which that 
eventful scene terminated. There 
was some quarrelling, 1 remember, 
among us, and we fought; but Lhave 
no idea what it was about. The last 
thing that I can call to mind appears 
like a dream ; and I should ever have 
believed it nothing more, but for the 
deplorable consequences, by which 
the whole tenor of my life has been 
changed. It seemed as though the 
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came upon us; but their manner 
was altogether different-frem that 
which they had practised on their 
first visit. hestend of moving slowly 
as before, they now flew about, like 
birds, in every direction ; and 1 was 
astonished to see them overtake and 
lay hold of several of the most active 
among us. At length one approach- 
ed me, and stretched out his long 
forepaw. Resistance against such 
a monster was not to be thought of. 
I therefore ran towards a stem of the 
banyan, which I unaccountably miss- 
ed; but ina very short time I laid 
hold of another, which I thought to 
climb with the speed of lightning; 
when, to my great amazement, the 
whole tree had suddenly grown to 
such a height that its branches were 
above the clouds, which I plainly 
perceived rolling between me and 
them. Overcome by the dread of 
my pursuer, and thisappalling change 
in the face of nature, my limbs re- 
_ fused to perform their office—I fell, 
exhausted, to the ground, and all re- 
mains a blank on the tablet of me- 
mory, from that moment till I awoke, 
ill and feverish, and surrounded by 
the human species. 

It seems that the liquid which they 
had left in the calibashes (as they eall 
them) was of an intoxicating nature, 
and had deprived us of the use of 
our faculties. I had got drunk. What 
“drunk” means, together with many 
other terms and things unknown 
among us, shall be explained in a 
glossary, which I shall annex to this 
manuscript, for the benefit of all in- 
quisitive monkeys. 

The cruelty of thus depriving us 
of our senses, for the sake of after- 
wards taking us prisoners, must ap- 

ear to the reader as most execra- 
le. But, to do justice to the hu- 
man race, they do not consider the 
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former any punishment; on the con- 
trary, it is an infliction which they 
constantly practise on their dearest 
friends, and nothing seems to afford 
them greater pleasure. They meet 
together frequently in large bodies 
for this very purpose; and at the 
commencement of their proceedings, 
I have sometimes been quite startled 
at their very close resemblance to us, 
as they sit and grin and nod at each 
other; but, after a while, they be- 
come awkward and stupid, and are 
not fit to be compared with the 
meanest of our tribes. The only me- 
tive that I guess for this strange prac- 
tice is, that they thereby get rid, for 
a time, of a very troublesome thing 
which they call “ reason,” about 
which they are eternally chattering, 
and pretending that it is something 
superior to our instinct. 

What the precise nature of this 
boasted “ reason” is, I have never 
been able satisfactorily to decide. It 
is, however, somewhat remarkable, 
that whenever a man has lost what 
little falls to his share, in one of these 
drinking bouts, he always imagines 
that he is possessed of much more 
than any one else, and believes him- 
self the only animal fit to rule ever 
his tribe. One can hardly coneeive 
any thing more ridiculous. If they 
had any quality atall comparable with 
instinct, it would be impossible for 
them to fall twice into sucha stupid 
error; for they really make them- 
selves quite ill by this foolish cus- 
tom; and I have heard that some 
even hasten their death, and make 
their lives miserable thereby. Yet, 
while they are at it, they every 
now and then interrupt the general 
course of conversation, and cry out 
“ Health!” But enough of this folly! 


* * * * 
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THE COUNTRY IN WINTER. 


At one time it was a proof of the 
truth of any thing, however impro- 
bable it might appear, that it was in 
print. Allegory itself became real 
the moment it came forth in types, 
and a mere supposition in manu- 
script issued with the dignity of his- 
tory from the press. Now indeed 
the case is greatly altered. I very 
seldom believe above one half of 
what I hear, and refuse my credence 
entirely to any thing I read. By per- 
sisting in this resolution, I avoid 
numberless mistakes. I follow my 
own judgment, without being misled 
by the prejudices of others; and now 
the accounts of Bloomfield’s piety 
and Rowland’s Kalydor, Sumner’s 
learning and Warren’s blacking, are 
viewed with the same respect as the 
veracious chronicles of Gulliver and 
Munchausen. In former times Ima- 
gination was the mark of the poet, as 
well as his privilege ; but now, pro- 
ser and bard, writers of essays and 
writers of epics, are equally devoted 
to fiction and romance. Descriptions 
even of scenery, which any one may 
see for himself, are not free from this 
besetting sin; cascades spout up in 
the page which were never visible 
in the landscape, and rivers glide in 
silvery meanders through winding 
sentences in print, which never were 
heard of in the neighbourhood where 
the scene is laid. The country has 
been the most fruitful theme of fan- 
ciful declamation from Horace’s days 
till now—woods have been clothed 
in everlasting verdure by authors 
whose ideas of a forest are formed 
from the dusty trees of some suburb- 
an villa—fields, whether in May or 
December, have been loaded with 
perennial flowers, and the country, 
in all climates and at all times, has 
flourished, according to our novelists 
and romancers, in perpetual charms. 
No sooner has Mrs Radcliffe descri- 
bed the smiling vales and clear skies 
of Italy, than the sublime Mr Joseph 
Fox gives us the airs of Lapland, 
breathing with equal softness over 
the laurel groves of that delicious 
region; daisies burst forth on the 
summits of the Andes, to reward the 
labours of Mr Francis Lathom, and 
nightingales sing in every hedge of 
the flower-enamelled fields of Sibe- 


ria, to bless the listening ear of Anne 
of Swansea. Strange effect of a re- 
sidence in Grub-street! The cries 
of London, which fall harshly on the 
outward ear, are changed, by some 
unaccountable power, into the me- 
lody of birds and the gush of water- 
falls; the breezes of Arabia whisper 
in dulcet music through the un- 
mended pane, and every sound and 
sight in that lofty chamber is trans- 
formed in a moment into some- 
thing rural and picturesque. Who, 
in reading an account of the fragrant 
meads and dewy uplands in which 
every volume is certain to abound, 
would imagine that he was in danger, 
at every step, of spraining his ankle 
in some half-hidden rut, of being 
stung by unnumbered nettles, pricked 
by a thousand thorns, and, finally, of 
being run through the body by the 
long sharp horns of some outrageous 
cow, or trodden to death by the hoofs 
of some prodigious bull? Yet to all 
these accidents, and a hundred others, 
he is liable in the very scenes which 
look so harmless and inviting in de- 
scription. And babbling rills are 
scarcely less liable to objection, 
though so warmly and unanimously 
applauded by bards and Cockneys. 
‘The Romans, to be sure, managed to 
add some more pleasing circumstan- 
ces to their meads and rivers than 
our northern fancies have hitherto 
devised. Every stream that mur- 
mured gently down the valley, or ran 
sparkling through the plain, was the 
habitation of some nymph clothed in 
ethereal beauty. Every secluded nook 
formed by the windings of the river, 
was hallowed to their imaginations 
as the resting-place of the Guardian 
Naiad ;—every deep recess where 
the osier bent over the stream, or the 
willow cast its shade upon the wa- 
ters, was the bower where she re- 
tired to shade herself at noon; and 
the wanderer along the banks heard 
the whispers of her yoice in eyery 
ripple of the current, or caught the 
flashing whiteness of her naked limbs 
in every crest of foam that glistened 
for an instant against the rock. But 
surely in our days the case is mise- 
rably altered. Naiad—mortal or ethe- 
real—who should fix her pellucid 
home in one of our northern streams, 
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or float down its stone-encumbered 
channel, would be found drowned 
some morning on the bank of her 
own river, with her lovely body 
bruised and disfigured by bumping 
against the roots of trees, her eyes 
knocked out by the stakes of a fish- 
ing-net, and her nose entirely bitten 
off by the previous winter’s frost. 
And yet people persist, beneath such 
a climate as ours, in giving the same 
praises to gentle waters and spring- 
ing fountains which were applicable 
enough to the Peneus or Blandusia, 
buthave certainly no connexion with 
the rumbling, roaring, dashing tor- 
rents we hear of, carrying away 
bridges, and drowning men, women, 
and children; while hay, corn, and 
furniture, pigs, chests of drawers, 
and crockery-ware, float on its de- 
structive billows in undistinguish- 
able confusion. There is something 
to me utterly detestable in the cha- 
racter of a river. When it seems 
smooth and quiet, it is only acting 
the hypocrite, and gains our confi- 
dence and esteem by an appearance 
of peaceableness and good order, 
that it may overwhelm us the more 
easily whenever it gets the power. 
In summer, it seems to be labour- 
“ing under disabilities ; the faint gur- 
gle in its throat, which gets dry from 
so constantly crying out for water, 
moves us with compassion, and we 
can surely dread no danger from one 
so humbled and exhausted. But be- 
hold! the moment his prayer is 
granted, and his restrictions with- 
drawn, off rushes the Jesuitical 
scoundrel in every direction, empty- 
ing the farm-yard, entering and de- 
stroying the peaceful cottage, spread- 
ing fear and desolation all over the 
country, and even sapping the foun- 
dation of the grey turreted church, 
which has been the pride and admi- 
ration of the village tor centuries be- 
fore. All social intercourse is cut 
off ; the banks are totally destroyed; 
and who is to reduce this violent and 
lawless agitator, now grown strong 
and formidable, within his ancient 
and legitimate bounds ? 

At ail seasons of the year the coun- 
try is dull and uninteresting, but 
about the dreary month of Decem- 
ber, to every one but a regular sports- 
man, it becomes altogether intoler- 
able. To him time passes pleasantly 
enough, He begins his labours early 
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in the morning; walks, wades, climbs, 
and stumbles, till drizzle and dark- 
ness close in the day, after all which 
wearisome and laborious exertion he 
finds he has slaughtered sundry head 
of game, besides shooting his favour- 
ite Ponto, and slightly wounding the 
gamekeeper. He then gets home to 
dinner, relates the wonders of his 
aim, and in the third bottle, and four- 
teenth edition of how he shot the 
pheasant, he suddenly stops short in 
his story, loses his memory and his 
seat together, and awakens next 
morning on the outside of his bed, 
with his shoes still on his feet, and a 
flavour in his mouth, with regard to 
which the tenth commandment is in 
no danger of being broken. The 
day’s exploits of a boisterous red- 
faced Nimrod bear a great resem- 
blance to those of brother Ramrod. 
Instead of disabling a gamekeeper, 
he only dislocates his collar in per- 
forming aninvoluntary somerset over 
a hedge ; but if he escapes this dan- 
ger, his fatigue, conversation, and 
finale, are pretty nearly the same. 
Last winter—who does not re- 
member it, with all its concomitants 
of snow and storms ?—solitude and 
the country oppressed me, till the 
nightmare, which regularly carried 
me over precipices and pits, or shook 
me into a blazing furnace, was a sort 
of relief from the dreamless ennui of 
my waking thoughts. Various plans 
occurred to me to get quit of the hor- 
rors of my situation. Marriage, stran- 
gulation, and a razor, all presented 
themselves in turn, but I found I had 
not sufficient firmness of nerve to 
avail myself of any of these expedi- 
ents. The Slough of Despond spread 
its world of waters in front of my 
door, the window was afflicted with 
a sweating sickness of rain and hail 
in all its panes. Night came on be- 
fore I was well aware that daylight 
had commenced ; and crows cawing, 
rain splashing, and wind howling, 
formed a most agreeable concert, to 
which Isat and listened in loneliness, 
wondering all the time what the de- 
vil tempted me to remain a single 
week in the country after June. 
Away, away! the coach and I upon 
the pinions of the wind— and 
Bath, with its unnumbered lamps, 
glowing like a single file of stars in 
the high blue firmament of Lans- 
down, presented itself to my longing 
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eyes. Ten minutes after I had left 
my seat upon the box, I found my- 
self as comfortable as if winter had 
been banished to the Pole, and the 
word Rus expunged from the Dic- 
tionary of Nature. 

Is there a happier hour in the re- 
collection of a human being than that 
in which, after a cold seat on the out- 
side of the mail, with the wind whist- 
ling round the enormous hat of the 
coachman, jutting past the promon- 
tory of his shoulder, and doublin 
the cape so as to come with ful 
force on your unprotected visage, 
you at last arrive in the coffee-room, 
with fires blazing, gas shining, clean 
sanded floors, and a couple of grilled 
fowls smoking in a quiet box for your 
own peculiar entertainment, flanked 
with a huge hirlas of Meux’s own, 
and succeeded by toasted cheese, and 
an ad libitum of cogniac and water ? 
Moments such as these never depart 
from the memory. Old men of eighty 
years of age remember (after their 
sainted wives are quietly forgotten) 
the hot suppers which enchanted 
them after cold and travelling sixty 
years before. The eye of one of 
these, which is dimly fixed on the 
white head of his youngest grand- 
daughter, and scarcely distinguishes 
the flaxen ringlets on which his 
palsied hand is laid, sees quite dis- 
tinctly the beef-steaks which cheer- 
ed him that dreadfully cold night 
in November when he returned 
from London in the year 1769. With 

reternatural vision he beholds the 
oam of the tankard, and recollects 
even the individual features of the 
fowl, the breast melting in loveli- 
ness and gravy, the parson’s nose 
lying half hid beneath the odorife- 
rous ocean, and the mushrooms scat- 
tered over its surface, as the Isles of 
Greece repose on the bosom of the 
blue A2gean. All these memories 
come vividly back upon his heart ; and, 
in the gradual failing of nature—in the 
decay of his fancy, and blunting of 
his feelings—the suppers of his youth 
are the only ties which still bind him 
to his fellows. Yes! till the last 
pulse of pain in my gouty toe, before 
it follows my other foot into the 
grave—till Memory comes to the 
Jast page of her day-book, and Death 
writes Finis to all the accounts of life 
—shall 1 remember, with a pensive 
and melancholy satisfaction, the pe- 


tits soupers of the Castle and Ball! 
Thomas’s brown wig and the bald 
pate of Bob shall be equally dear to 
my heart; and whisky punch shall 
be to me a blank in the creation ere 
I forget one smile of the loveliest 
bar-maid and best maker of toddy in 
the King’s wide dominions. On one 
occasion, and one only, I established 
myself at a boarding-house ; but great 
and manifold are the dangers and 
discomforts of that situation. For 
the first two days I sat at dinner next 
to a young lady, who paid me the 
most marvellous attentions. Smiles 
followed my commonest remarks; 
and, such is the force of good-nature, 
I almost began to fancy, in spite of 
a squint, and an unusual prolonga- 
tion of the nasal feature, that she 
was interesting and pretty. A friend 
of mine, who had received a call to 
repentance just before marrying a 
lady of great piety and fortune, was 
very desirous of effecting a similar 
conversion upon me; and, on my 
dining with him, he reasoned very 
deeply on the ugliness of vice and 
the beauty of virtue, magnifying at 
the same time the charms of tem- 
perance, till, in the middle of a sen- 
tence about matrimony and hell, his 
eyes grew glazed, his mouth opened 
to a superhuman width, and, about 
the same moment, a confusion came 
on my own thoughts, for which I 
have never been able to account. I 
recollect, however, that I left him 
with tears running down his cheeks, 
muttering something which sound- 
ed very like a song. On arriving 
at my temporary domicile, I hur- 
ried as rapidly and unostentatious- 
ly as possible up stairs, but unluck- 
ily encountered some one in my 
progress—rank, name, and denomi- 
nation to me unknown. Oblivion 
rests on what I said on that occasion, 
and all my efforts to remember only 
involve me in greater uncertainty 
and forgetfulness. Next morning, 
what deep silence brooded over the 
breakfast table—what awful dignity 
gloomed upon every brow !—alas! 
even my smiling friend smiled and 
Was.attentive to me no more. She, 
it appeared, had been my fair inter- 
locutor in my hurried ascent to my 
couch; and from what I gathered from 
the hints of the disconsolate damsel 
herself, and the hostess’s guarded 
enquiries, | began to discover that I 
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had been somewhat too polite and 
complimentary, and even raved a 
great deal about post-horses and 
Gretna Green. I was now asked by 
a fat old lady, who turned out to be 
my Dulcinea’s aunt, whether I was 
serious in my proposals, and if so, 
(which she could not permit herself 
to doubt,) what | was disposed to 
settle on her amiable, injured, too 
susceptible, but unportioned niece. 
I protessed a total ignorance of the 
whole transaction, hinted that I was 
liable to fits of madness, in corrobo- 
ration of which, ] gnashed my teeth, 
and looked as horrible as I could, and 
next day removed into the delights 
and freedom of au inn, It is a me- 
lancholy circumstance, that in a 
Christian land there should be places 
in which it is impossible to walk up 
stairs without a candle after a quiet 
dinner with a friend, without a ma- 
nifest risk of stumbling into a mar- 
riage. Luckily, in a hotel there is no 
such danger as this. Boots and the 
head waiter, who convey any incapa- 
citated gentleman to his room, rarely 
translate his compliments and praises 
into a declaration of attachment; so 
that, after an agreeable night of ¢i- 
gars and conversation, I can comfort- 
ably lay myself down to sleep, in the 
assurance of waking next morning 
to the enjoyment of celibacy and so- 
da-water. 

On first arriving ina town, I know 
nothing so detestable as letters of in- 
troduction ; but luckily, though it is 
impossible to refuse them from your 
friends, there is not the least neces- 
sity for presenting them. I have at 
this moment, I suppose, some scores 
of unknown acquaintances at the bot- 
tom of my trunk, whose fate I often 
pity in having no opportunity of se- 
curing the friendship of an individual 
so wonderfully recommended. A 
man ought always to form his own 
friends, and assuredly there is no 
such field for a crop of them as the 
coffee-room of an inn. There you 
may speak for half an hour to your 
neighbour on any subject you please: 
if youfind him a violent whig, aliberal, 
a profane swearer, or a hypocrite, or 
any thing of that sort, treat him in fu- 
ture with the silent contempt he de- 
serves. But if you discover him to be 
one of the right kind, how easy it is to 
convert the distance of unintrodu- 
ced acquaintance into the cordiality 
of old and well-cemented friendship, 
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If you once dine together in the same 
box, before you have demolished the 
last limb of the turkey, and sipt the 
last glass of the Madeira, his tace is 
as familiar to you as your glove,— 
and at the end of the evening, amidst 
the wreck of devilled bones, and the 
remnants of what once was “ fruit 
and flower,” opposite to you in a 
dim, mystic indistinctness, awful, 
and yet wonderfully beloved, you 
see sitting the chosen friend of your 
soul, whose name (which you never 
heard) you wonder you have forgot- 
ten, whose friends, home, parentage, 
and education, are to you mere ob- 
jects of conjecture,—but who, in the 
absence of all collateral ties, as you 
swallow the last bumper to his health, 
is “ dear as the ruddy drops which 
warm your heart.” 

Such friendships as these are ge- 
nerally lasting. You take a personal 
pride in finding you have not been 
deceived in your choice, and he is 
endeared to you by being a friend 
entirely of your own acquisition 
Far different this from the feelings 
you entertain towards the friend of 
your friend. In this case his kind- 
ness appears to you to be scarcely 
voluntary, and you fancy it is less 
bestowed on you, quast yourself, 
than as the representative of the per- 
son who introduced you. You are 
assured that any one with the same 
recommendation, would be received 
with the same attention; and even 
the smiles of the ladies, though in 
the first instance falling on yourself, 
you fear may have been intended to 
“cannon” on your friend. You en- 
act the miserable part of the hat 
stuck ona pole, to which as much 
deference is paid as to the distant in- 
dividual who hung it there; but, in 
spite of all the kindness and hospi- 
tality of those around you, you can’t 
help feeling all the time that if Ges- 
ler is deposed, the hat will sink from 
its high estate, and become a very 
ordinary, and by no means a favou- 
rite, beaver. ‘loa man, who, like 
myself, trusts to his own taste in the 
selection of his friends, Bath is an 
inexhaustible store shop, where he 
may find them of all sorts and sizes, 
almost ready made. An universal 


philanthropy seems spread over all 
its inhabitants, and every county in 
England, Scotland, and the Emerald 
Isle, seems to seud a deputation of 
the most warm-hearted and access. 
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ible of its sons and daughters to the 
city of King Bladud. The ladies 
are winning beyond any ill-favoured 
Benedict’s belief. The high cheek- 
bones of Aberdeenawa, the delicate 
brogue of Munster, and the pure red 
and white of Lancashire or Surrey, 
are all there—equally profuse of their 
smiles and kindness, and equally 
ready to form a friendship to be 
ended only with their lives. Alas! 
that. it is impossible to retain for 
any length of time the vantage ground 
of non-acquaintance ! Few faces can 
stand the test of intimacy. Some 
tooth absent without leave is disco- 
vered to the watchful observer in the 
negligence of the laugh, or some 
trait of temper contracts the marble 
brow, where to the unacquainted 
beholder good-humour “ or solemn 
contemplation love te dwell.” And 
besides this advantage, unless you 
converse with the object of your 
admiration, you run no risk of ha- 
ving that admiration diminished by 
an exhibition of her colloquial de- 
fects. At night, in the pauses of con- 
versation among the beaux esprits 
of the Divan, you can whiff your ci- 
gar, and raise a lovely dream of the 
pure and delicate maiden you ad- 
mired in the morning in the circus. 
No rude reality comes in the sem- 
blance of a silly question to destroy 
the magic of those rosy lips, no va- 
cant stare dims the celestial loveli- 
ness of those deep blue eyes; but 
there she smiles upon you through 
the thin haze issuing from your gently 
breathing Havannah, clothed in all 
earthly beauty, like a goddess of the 
days of old, revealing herself to some 
favoured worshipper threugh the 
shadowing drapery of her ambrosial 
cloud. But short-lived and transi- 
tory is this blissful state of ignorance 
and admiration. By a variety of 
meetings, you cannot tell where,— 
by seeing her smile so often that at 
Jast you fancy she smiles on you,—by 
sitting in the same box at the play, 
and bowing to her cousin, with whom 
she is generally to be found, you are 
surprised to discover, in spite of 
your efforts to remain “ alike un- 
knowing and unknown,” that you 
have met, and smiled, and cousined 
yourself into an acquaintance. Fare- 
well after that, to the long protract- 
ed and unheeded gaze,—farewell to 
the turn of admiration after you are 
past,— farewell todream, and reverie 
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and romance! Sad reality steps in, 
and overturns your “ noble theories,” 
—and the being that you painted as 
the inhabitant of some fairy bower, 
the creature who had been the object 
of your far-off wonder and venera- 
tion —* Too fair to worship, too 
divine to love,” you are forced to 
confess resides on the second floor of 
a boarding-house in Pulteney Street, 
is solicitous about the colour of a 
ribbon, and above all things else in 
the world is anxious to get married. 

But, alas! even in a town, Time’s 
progress scarcely deserves the name 
of flight. No contrivances can pro- 
tract breakfast beyondtwelve o’clock. 
Anewspaper—puffs, advertisements, 
and all—is but a brief enjoyment to 
those whom the schoolmaster and 
the march of intellect have taught to 
read without stopping very often to 
spell. For my own part, I was grate- 
ful to the Russian Campaign ; the 
very names of the heroes-on either 
side were a tower of strength, and 
prolonged the perusal by at least 
twenty minutes. But after a while 
I felt tempted to skip over those 
prodigious combinations of conso- 
nants, and was contented to believe 
in the capture and demolition of un- 
nameable towns by gallant and un- 
pronounceable generals. The He- 
rald, talented and well-edited paper 
as it is, comes by degrees to a con- 
clusion; street and square, bustling 
and beautiful though they be, grow 
silent and deserted ; the pump-room, 
where every fiddlestick seems less im- 
bued with rosin than Rossini, closes 
its charmed doors, or exchanges 
the group of beauty, and the swell 
of music, for the tottering steps of 
superannuated invalids. Day after 
day you miss some glass of fashion, 
or some mould of form, from her ac- 
customed walk. “ Star after star 
decays,”—gaiety comes impercepti- 
bly to aclose,—concerts are less fre- 
quent, and the silver voice of Man- 
ners only at intervals, few and far 
between, wraps your senses in Ely- 
sium; and in fact, (for there is no 
denying it,) Bath itself becomes as 
dull and vapid as a pseudo-religious 

oem. Amidst the most fearful 


orebodings of the amount of your 
bill, you determine on migration ; 
you mourn over the changeableness 
of pleasure, as you extricate your 
name from the ill-omened side of 
the ledger of the classic Tully, in- 
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ferior, perhaps, to his Roman pro- 
totype in eloquence, but immeasura- 
bly above even that vain-glorious 
orator in his puffs; and finally (how 
can the most obdurate heart remain 
unmelted ?)—amid the tears of in- 
consolable waiters—amid the groans 
of overburdened Boots, you mount 
once more the vehicle which convey- 
ed you from your rural home, and 
return to muse till the succeeding 
Winter on all that you saw and heard ; 
on the walk by the side of the canal, 
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—on the whisper in the octagon a 
the rooms,—on the bracelet retained 
in memory of your visit to the Syd- 
ney Gardens,—on the time when that 
bracelet is faithfully to be returned. 
—“ Hush, hush, my dark spirit.” I 
shall certainly get every room in my 
cottage painted, and have three or 
four apartments built during the au- 
tumn,—a drawing-room, two bed- 
rooms, a nursery. “ There’s a braw 
time comin’.” ; 
An OxoniAn. 





BALANCE OF THE FOOD AND NUMBERS OF ANIMATED NATURE,* 


Tuts Dissertation is the substance 
of two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical and Literary Society 
of Leeds, by that eminent person 
who has lately made such a distin- 
guished figure in Parliament. Some 
years before Mr Sadler appeared in 
the House, we lauded his great abi- 
lities, as they were displayed in seve- 
ral speeches deliveredat public meet- 
ings in Leeds, and we predicted in 
this work that he would, some time or 
other, play a conspicuous part in po- 
litical life. Whois Mr Sadler ? was the 
cry of many on his being returned for 
Newark. People who take an interest 
in public affairs ought to keep their 
eyes and their ears open to what is 
saying and doing by men of talents in 
our great and considerable towns and 
cities. But gentlemen in Parliament, 
it would seem, pride themselves on 
their ignorance of all that regards 
gentlemen out of Parliament, and 
read no speeches but their own, 
which, certainly, praise and thanks 
be to the reporters, are sometimes 
not without merit. Mr Sadler was 
no obscure person in the north of 
England before M.P. was added to 
his name; and, independently of his 
high reputation as a speaker on the 
occasions alluded to, he was exten- 
sively known to be possessed, not 
only of great knowledge of the facts 
and Jaws of commerce, but to be a 
proficient in philosophy and litera- 
ture. The Literary aud Philosophi- 
cal Soeiety of Leeds, like those of 
other large towns in England, con- 
tains men of no mean talents and ac- 


quirements ; and of it Mr Sadler was 
certainly by far the most able, elo- 
quent, and learned member. Thou- 
sands knew his powers, and expect- 
ed their splendid and triumphant dis- 
play in Parliament. But his success 
there as an orator and a statesman 
exceeded their highest hopes; for 
though he is in the prime of life, it 
was supposed that, without a long 
probation, no man could ever take his 

lace there in the first order. But Mr 
Sadler did so at once; and, in spite 
of the sneers of the seers who pre- 
dicted, after his brilliant maiden 
speech, that he would be single- 
speech Sadler, he went on “ from 
good to better, daily self-surpassed,” 
and discomfited and dumbfounded 
all the witlings. It was then said, 
—as the last resource of the dull and 
shallow,—that he was declamatory 
—and rhetorical—and even poetical ; 
—and verily he is so—on fit occa- 
sions; but they who have tried to 
grapple with him, in the House or 
out of it, have found that in argu- 
ment he can take good hold, and 
knows a chip or two in wrestling— 
as, for example, that amiable and in- 
telligent member, Mr Wilmot Hor- 
ton, who, on the Emigration Ques- 
tion, suddenly challenged Mr Sadler 
to try a bout, and though the member 
for Newark was taken by surprise, 
and without preparation, such an- 
other fair back-fall as he gave his 
challenger never resounded through 
St Stephen’s. It is all well for those 
to accuse a speaker of declamation, 
who themselves cannot utter six con- 
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secutive sentences without the most 
alarming and portentous stuttering ; 
prosers shew their piety in lauding 
the gods for that they have not been 
made poetical, and are naturally as 
afraid of a figure of speech as of a 
ghost ; a summer-up of the tottle of 
the whole, finding no rhetoric in 
Cocker, despises it even in a Can- 
ning; and none are so incapable of 
judging of the argumentative as the 
disputatious :—But the men of true 
power or genius, and who can them- 
selves, as occasion requires, deal in 
declamation, rhetoric, poetry, rea- 
soning, like Plunkett or Brougham, 
have admitted that Mr Sadler is—as 
the world goes—a master in all those 
arts, and that on great subjects which 
he has studied, and on which he rises 
prepared, an Orartor. 

But our business is not now with 
this distinguished man as a member 
of Parliament—he comes before the 
public as the author of one of the 
most ingenious, able, and learned 
works, on perhaps the most difficult 
and important part of Political Eco- 
nomy, that has been given to the world 
since Political Economy deserved the 
name of a mixed Science. In an 
early number we shall give an ample 
statement of his refutation of the 
Malthusian doctrine ; and also an 
account of that doctrine which he 
would substitute in its place. The 
work was a good deal abused before 
it was published, by some ingenious 
— who, since its publication, 
rave been mum; nor, as far as we 
have seen, have any of the Malthu- 
sians yet made upon it any formid- 
able attack. Ananswer to it, consist- 
ing of a couple of columns, appeared 
in that most excellent weekly paper, 
the Spectator ; but though evidently 
written by an able man and conver- 
sant with the science, it was truly a 
lameand most manc affair. The writer 
was much puzzled and perplexed with 
Mr Sadler’s long tables of figures— 
and well he might—for they contain 
calculations that seem to furnish the 
most appalling refutations of many 
of the statements on which Mr Mal- 
thus sought to base his doctrine. If 
Mr Sadler is to be answered at all, 
it will not be ina couple of columns, 
but it must be in a book. The Spec- 


tator is strong in its Political Econo- 


my, as indeed it is in almost every 
thing else ; and we read, if not with- 


out entire convictidi, certainly with 
pleasure and profit, that very inge- 
nious plan of Emigration which form- 
ed an appendix to one of its num- 
bers a few months ago. Let the wri- 
ter of that appendix give us another 
in refutation of Mr Sadler, and we 
pledge ourselves that it shall not go 
without an adverse, but, at the same 
time, a friendly notice, as long per- 
haps as itself. The Spectator isa fair 
and honourable opponent, though he 
would lose no character by ceasing to 
sneer at such a man as Mr Sadler; 
but other papers there are, some with- 
out power, some without principle, 
and some without either who keep 
dogging Mr Sadler’s heels after the 
uncertain fashion of curs, who some- 
times on the street push their sno- 
king noses against the calves of the 
lieges’ legs, whether in blind search of 
a master, or in blinder hydrophobia, 
who can say ?—though none can deny 
that they deserve their kicking. How 
sardonically laughs the public—pen- 
sive no more—at the mongrels who 
imagine themselves Cynics, simply 
because they can bark! They have 
entered into a league, offensive and 
defensive, to sneer down a certain 
publie character—say Mr Sadler— 
and, on the third Saturday, they are 
stifled in their own slaver. Derision 
must be made of sterner stuff than an 
article even in the Times to “sneer 
down”—that we believe is the usual 
slang word of all slanderous scrib- 
blers—any man of the most ordinary 
intellectual stature ; for itis astonish- 
ing to see the successful stand made 
even by a weak honest man against 
the strongest knave. But when the 
Sneered-at is great in intellectual 
and moral power, and the Sneerer 
wholly worthless, the growl of the 
peevish starveling becomes a croak, 
and the croak a hiss, and the hiss a 
gasp that speaks of suicide by stran- 
gulation. So it often is—and in no 
other case more conspicuously than 
in Mr Sadler’s—with some of the 
guides, forsooth, of Public Opinion! 
But the admirable old Public, God 
bless her!—nay,say not old—the admi- 
rable young, bold, bright, and buxom 
Public—just like Miss in her teens 
running off to Gretna-Green with 
her own chosen suitor, out of a score 
of sailors, and soldiers, and civilians 
selects sucha man, for example, 
as.the member of Newark, places her 
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colours in his cap, and on his return 
from routing all his foes, flings her 
arms round his neck, and absolutely 
smothers him with kisses. The re- 
jected slanderers sneak into corners 
and bite their thumbs—the nails 
whereof have already been nibbled 
to the quick in a habit unconsciously 
acquired by thirst and hunger. 

Of Mr Sadler’s great work hereaf- 
ter—at present we shall confine our 
attention to this most beautiful Dis- 
sertation, written in disproof of that 
superfecundity, by Malthus equally 
asserted of all the inferior orders of 
animated existences as of the human 
race. Its argument is, indeed, as Mr 
Sadler says, a corollary of the great 
argument urged against the Malthu- 
sian theory, if not an essential part 
of it. For that theory comprehends 
all the living orders of creation, from 
man down to his brother worm. We 
are necessarily so familiar every 
hour of the day with the proportion 
observable between the numbers and 
necessities of living beings, and the 
means of subsistence prepared for 
them, that our minds are apt either 
to lose those feelings of admiration 
with which it must otherwise be re- 

arded, or to be overwhelmed and 
ost in a vague astonishment. To 
bring and keep before our minds the 
contemplation of the minute and 
complicated means by which that 
supply is accomplished by Provi- 
dence, is the aim of this admirable 
Dissertation ; and we do not hesitate 
to say that it is a noble addition to 
those rich stores of learning and 
wisdom which in our country have 
been so poured and heaped up into 
Natural Theology, that scepticism 
sinks and dies beneath the weight 
of the accumulated proofs and evi- 
dences of the perfect goodness of 
God. 

The more knowledge has accumu- 
lated, the more sacredly plain, says 
Mr Sadler, has this branch of.the di- 
vine economy become, and all doubts 
vanished of the sufficiency of the 
means of subsistence which nature 
furnishes forall her offspring. But the 
dogma broached by Mr Malthus, and 
which Mr Sadler does not hesitate to 
callan “ indelible disgrace to theage,” 
does indeed darken dismally the de- 
crees of Providence. According to 
him, there isaconstant tendency in all 
animated life to increase beyond the 
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nourishment prepared for it ; accord+ 
ing to him, nature has scattered the 
seeds of life abroad with the most 
profuse and liberal hand, but has 
been comparatively sparing in the 
room and nourishment necessary to 
rear them! And the deficiency thus 
represented by him as established by 
all the analogies of nature, is pro- 
nounced by him to have been the 
source of the severest and most de- 
grading evils which the human race 
has suffered. Has the Author of na- 
ture indeed made this grievous mis- 
calculation, Mr Sadler asks, in refer- 
ence to the food and numbers of his 
offspring—or, in other words, a calcu- 
lation that takes universal insufficien- 
cy as its basis’ No; and forthwith he 
sets himself to rebut that strange hy- 
pothesis, by means of the very analo- 
gies by which it professes to be sup- 
ported, and by an appeal not only to 
animated, but to inanimate creation. 
Each of these, he undertakes to 
shew, has the strictest mutual rela- 
tions—in all their complicated adap- 
tations, involving calculations the 
most minute as well as stupendous, 
—nothing superfluous, nothing defi- 
cient,—but open to our eyes when 
freed from their film by the light of 
philosophy and religion, without one 
single flaw. 

The Dissertation is composed 
throughout in an animated and elo- 
quent style, and breathes a fine and 
chastened enthusiasm. Perhaps there 
may be some occasional repetitions 
and redundancies, chiefly, we sus- 
pect, arising from the circumstance 
of its being two discourses blended 
into one ;—and to the same cause 
probably may be attributed, here and 
there, some little confusion in the 
arrangement. But the main current 
of the argument, though sometimes 
rather broken, is always strong and 
clear; its course, though circuitous, 
is always seen tending towards one 
direction ; and it has no resemblance 
to a canal, but always to a river ha- 
ving its source among the sacred 
mountains. Heaven preserve us! 
how arid are the writings’ of the 
economists! Reading their works is 
like toiling across a flat desert ankle- 
deep in sand,—no well,—no oasis,— 
all dry dust, and not a single tree. 
No wonder so many travellers sink 
and are seen no more; and that they 
are now shy of joining even the. ca- 
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ravan under M‘Culloch. But Mr 
Sadler conducts us to the temple 
of Truth through meads of asphodel, 
and through forests of fruit-bearing 
trees. Even they who stop on the 
journey, and turn back,—if such 
there be,—can do so only from in- 
dolence and inactivity ; for they can 
suffer nothing either from hunger or 
thirst, or dust in their eyes; and 
though they may have halted too 
soon, cannot deny that they enjoyed 
their pilgrimage. But the student 
and the lover of nature will delight 
to travel on with such a guide as 
Mr Sadler to the end of the journey, 
and only not lament that it is over, 
because made happy by the beauti- 
ful and glorious prospect that spreads 
around the pitching of their tent. 

We cannot doubt, that if this Dis- 
sertation were enriched withagreater 
number of illustrations of its argu- 
ment, it would be most successful 
as a separate publication in a small 
pocket volume. Mr Sadler is well 
read in natural history,—especially 
in zoology; and there is not any 
part of his argument that would not 
only admit, but that does not per- 
haps require, many more illustra- 
tions from that branch of knowledge. 
Meanwhile, we shall do all that in us 
lies to publish widely its merits ; and 
we cannot do so by any other mears 
so effectually as by an analysis and 
abridgement of it, accompanied by 
copious extracts. We are as fond as 
most people of hearing ourselves 
speak, but we trust that we can also 
listen ; and we know that our readers 
will prefgr Mr Sadler’s words to ours 
on a subject which he has so pro- 
foundly and extensively studied, and 
of which our account of his Disser- 
tation will shew that he is a perfect 
master. 

Mr Sadler begins with the immen- 
sities of creation; and asks what is 
there to sanction the daring idea of 
any thing there being left dispro- 

ortionate, or in the slightest degree 
imaginable erroneous? In one ma- 
jestic paragraph he gives a sweeping 
view of the mechanism of the skies, 
as revealed by “ the hierophant of 
this mysterious temple of nature, our 
immortal Newton ;” and after saying 
well, that if the magnitudes, motions, 
and distances of the heavenly bodies 
are all reciprocaily regulated, which 
it is the legitimate office of geome- 


tric science to shew, then the same ~ 
science leads us to the inevitable 
conclusion, that every atom of mat- 
ter, as well as every moment of time, 
is necessarily included in the divine 
computation. How beautiful the fol- 
lowing sentence, and how profound 
its significance!—* The grain of sand, 
therefore, falling from the widow’s 
hour-glass, and the instant of time it 
expresses in its descent, do not mere- 
ly furnish an illustration, but they 
form essential parts, of that magni- 
tude, motion, and duration, which 
constitute the harmony and perpe- 
tuate the existence of the universe.” 

He then selects some impressive 
proofs of the same universal adap- 
tations of animal life in all its forms 
to the elements which it peoples, and 
again to the changes those elements 
undergo in consequence of varying 
climates and seasons, from geology 
and physical geography, speaking, 
indeed, like a philosopher. All those 
adaptations, what would they avail, 
but for another series of wonders 
—those supplies of food, without 
which life could not continue ina 
single instance, and which, to sup- 
port animated nature throughout our 
earth, must vary with the elements, 
the situations, the climates, and the 
seasons, and consequently be adapt- 
ed to them all! To provide these 
supplies involves a comprehension 
of design which none can under- 
stand, save He who accomplishes it. 
But there it is for ever at work, and 
who shall dare to say, except a Mal- 
thusian, that as vast a demand is not 
made upon Infinite intelligence and 
benevolence in the conservation as in 
the creation of the world? And who 
but a Malthusian would dare to say 
that beneath that demand that in- 
telligence and benevolence faint and 
are frustrated ? But let us now hear 
Mr Sadler—not in an abridgement, 
but in his own flowing and glowing 
words. 


* Let us here, then, pause for a mo- 
ment, and, without again dwelling on the 
connexion between the minutest existence 
in creation with its immense masses, or 
the wonderful adaptations of every cli- 
mate, element, season, and situation, to ‘ 
the condition and necessities of animal 
creation, or the intimate relation which 
its several parts bear to each other and to 
the whole, let us enlarge our minds, as far 
as we can do so, to the consideration of 
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the incalgulable, and all but infinite, num - 
ber, for every individual ef which this 
provision has to be made. Placed at the 
summit, of these, man, concerning whose 
multiplication so many fears are now 
afloat, is, compared with most of them, a 
solitary, with any of them, a sterile be- 
ing ; and yet a thousand millions of his 
species traverse the earth. Leaving out 
of our vitw those larger animals, whose 
number he generally determines, and look- 
ing’down through the inferior tribes of 
creation, in whatever element, how do 
they multiply !: The chain of existence, 
which at once connects and sustains all 
animated beings, is seen descending from 
rank to rank, and still diminishing, till at 
length it eludes the sight ; when the eye, 
assisted by that science which taught it to 
penetrate far into boundless space, again 
pierces deep into an opposite infinity, and 
traces its catenations, lengthening far be- 
low the supposed limits of possibility, till 
at last vision utterly fails, and thought 
looks down as from a fearful brink, and 
beholds the lessening threads of life still 
sinking into a dark and immeasurable 
depth, only fathomed by the eye of Om- 
niscience. The links of this chain, sus- 
tained by the hand of its eternal Artificer, 
who can enumerate ? As they diminish in 
magnitude they multiply in number, still 
augmenting the miracle, till they become 
at once innumerable and invisible. Com- 
pared with these, what are the numbers 
of the leaves of the forests, or the sands of 
the ocean? In ten thousand forms they 
fill the air we breathe; they cover the 
earth on which we tread; they saturate 
the waters of the stream ; they tinge the 
waves of the ocean ; they flash like light- 
ning upon its shores. <A single leaf, as 
St Pierre has said, and without an hyper- 
bole, is itself a. continent, and a drop an 
ocean to myriads of animated beings, infi- 
nitely diversified, and many of them, if 
we may believe our best naturalists, in- 
vested with a beauty which Nature rarely 
lavishes upon her larger offspring ; at all 
events, with an organization as perfectly 
adapted to their condition as that of the 
mammoth or the leviathan. ‘ Rerum na- 
tura nusquam magis quam in minimis 
tota est.’ 

** Vain then are all human comparisons 
—vain the power of numbers to describe 
the flood of vitality which inundates our 
universe; as. vain were it to attempt to 
explain by what process it is sustained : 
but, though we were not able, even in a 
single instance, to trace the means of pre- 
serving life, so as to extend it by analogy 
te the whole, still the fact that it is sus- 
tained in being and: well-being ; that it is 
reproduced and continued ; is a full and 
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everlasting disproof of the daring notion 
of the superfecundity of animal existences. 
Driven, therefore, to no absurd or impious 
notions respecting the operations of the 
Deity, while contemplating these his asto- 
nishing works, which demand the exer- 
cise of his boundless perfections, we ex 
claim, in the language of a poet of anti- 
quity, ‘ O Gop! how wonderful are thy 
works ! In wisdom hast thou made then 
all! The earth is full of thy riches !’” 

But are there some, or many, who, 
firmly believing in the Deity, and con- 
fessing that His power is boundless, 
and His wisdom infinite, are yet as- 
tounded by the immensity of the 
numbers of animated nature, and 
their prolific powers, and ask, “ For 
multitudes like those can God spread 
a table in the wilderness?” As re- 
spects his supreme creation, man, 
whose prolificness Mr Malthus pro- 
nouncesso vastly to exceed the means 
of subsistence which his Maker has 
prepared for him, do they still more 
emphatically exclaim, “ But can he 
give bread also ? or provide flesh for 
his people ?” If we reason from ana- 
logy, and if the laws of matter have 
such a perfect adaptation to their end 
—to wit, that of continuing unchan- 
ged its present conformations—which 
science has shewn—then ought we 
to conclude that the laws relative to 
life, which are evidently established 
to preserve and perpetuate it in all 
its modes, are calculated to effect 
this object with great precision. But 
farther, if it can be shewn that it is 
in the contemplation of the Deity to 
balance the numbers and food of his 
offspring, and that he has plainly ma- 
nifested that intention, then without 
impiety must we believe that the 
food and numbers are balanced. The 
proof of the intention is a moral de- 
monstration of the highest order that 
the intention has been fulfilled. “Mr 
Sadler thus philosophically expresses 
his argument :— a 

“ First. Nature has calculated with the 
utmost precision, and unalterably settled, 
the different degrees, as well as periods, 
of prolificness in all things living ; obvi- 
ously varying both, with reference to the 
means of sustentation. The presumption, 
I might say certainty, therefore is, that 
the laws of reproduction do not tend to 
excessive increase, but are precisely regu- 
lated by those means. 

** Second. During the process of repro- 
duction, and through the early stages of 
existence, Nature guards with peculiar 
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art, arid defends with the utmost care, 
* the germs of existence,’ as they are de- 
nominated in the theory I am opposing. 
The presumption, therefore, is increased 
that those ‘ germs’ are, in no just sense of 
the term, superfluous. 

Third. It isthe plain purpose of Na- 
ture, indicated by an infinite variety of 
means, which are in perpetual operation, 
to sustain her animated offspring when 
matured. The presumption is, that she 
is not defeated in that her intention, and 
consequently, that the numbers preserved 
are not superfluous. 

“ Fourth. Not only are those necessa- 
ries of subsistence, and the means and in- 
struments by which they are obtained, be- 
stowed on all living beings, but, at the 
same time, facilities of escape or defence 
are conferred upon each, which preserve 
that existence as far as is compatible with 
those plain intentions of Nature, which 
will be hereafter adverted to. The pur- 
pose of Nature is, therefore, preservation ; 
numbers then, in her estimation, are not 
superfluous. 

“ Fifth. The very means of subsist- 
ence, especially those consisting of prey, 
when duly considered, are in themselves 
the proof that numbers and food are, and 
must necessarily remain, perpetually ba- 
lanced and adjusted to each other; num- 
bers, therefore, compared with food, can- 
not be superfluous. 

“* Lastly. The whole of animate crea- 
tion, through all its tribes, especially when 
far removed from human interference, 
abundantly demonstrates that life and 
food are in due proportions; or, in other 
words, that existence is connected with 
enjoyment: that universal misery is not 
thrown into the scale of being by that 
hand that created both numbers and food, 
and sustains the balance in an everlasting 
equipoise. Numbers and food are, there- 
fore, balanced.” 

To prove these positions is the 
object of this Dissertation; and we 
shall accompany the author through 
his proofs. 

First. That law of nature which 
varies the prolificness of different 
species of animals so extremely, and 
still, at the same time, preserves that 
prolificness in the same species in so 
near and surprising an uniformity, 
is of itself a satisfactory proof of the 
first position. Relax or reverse that 
law, and suppose for a moment the 
larger animals to be endowed with 
the fecundity of the smaller ones, 
and what would be the consequence ? 
Then indeed would the principle 


of population be a truth of the plain- 
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est and most tremendous character. 
The universe would be dispeopled in 
a day! 

Farther, in most of the terrestrial 
animals, the period and term of ges- 
tation is fixed, and the degree of pro- 
lificness constantly determined by 
ee causes, over which they 

ave not the least control. But 
observe what happens with birds. 
Undisturbed in the business of re- 
production, they conform, through 
all their tribes, to the laws of nature. 
But the ovarious state of their future 
offspring exposing the measure of 
their reproduction to accident and 
depredation, God has given them a 
mysterious power of supplying such 
losses before incubation. Nay, de- 
stroy their nests with their broods, 
and by the same physical faculty 
they can repair their loss, and even 
repeat, at later periods of the season, 
the same process. 

They are gifted, says Mr Sadler, 
finally, with a sort of “ natural arith- 
metic,” which informs them of their 
right number, and are compelled by 
a powerful impulse, perfectly dis- 
tinct from the originating one, to ad- 
here to it, in spite of all interruptions. 
Can any one bring himself to believe, 
for a single moment, that that num- 
ber is not the right number—that is, 
right in reference to the means and 
measure of subsistence, without 
which it would be wrong indeed ? 
“ Behold then the fowls of the air— 
they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns”—yet the uni- 
versal Parent “ feedeth them.” Spa- 
ringly—asks Mr Sadler—partially— 
uncertainly ? No; but by anticipa- 
ted provision, infallibly certain, and 
abundantly sufficient—so that they 
“ sing among the branches.” 

Second. But how does nature deal 
with the germs of existence? Are 
they redundant ? And doth she suffer 
them to perish? No. Look at the 
extraordinary tenderness and con- 
stant protection she displays in re« 
gard of the parent existence during 
the period of gestation. She then 
invests life itself with additional se- 
curity—then the little wren is bold 
as the eagle, the doe fearless as the 
lioness. We love Mr Sadler as a 
true ornithologist. To his ear the 
lark sings of the goodness of God at 
the gates of heaven—to his eye the 
Jark illustrates the same attribute in 
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the dewy braird “ wakening by the 
daisies’ side.” 

‘“* The process of incubation takes place 
in the case of birds, who would otherwise, 
under such circumstances, be incapable of 
flight, and, consequently, be both them- 
selves and their offspring exposed to cer- 
tain destruction ; while, as it respects 
those powerful and majestic animals 
which, at such times, are fully capable of 
defending themselves and their offspring, 
Nature seems to confide to them that 
duty, which few that value existence will 
rashly interrupt. But it is to her care 
of the more weak and defenceless tribes 
that I would especially advert. The se- 
curity which such seek from those enemies, 
and those only to which they or their off- 
spring are exposed, is singularly varied in 
its means, yet all point at the same end. 
Situations inaccessible to attack are select- 
ed, or artificial guards are interposed ; or 
places of concealment are chosen, or, 
where there are none, dexterously formed. 
To advert again to the feathered tribes, 
as that class of beings which, among those 
little liable to our interference, is the most 
obvious to our notice. When the work 
of reproduction obliges them to become 
stationary for a considerable period, what 
infinite address do they exhibit in accom- 
plishing their purposes, particularly that 
of security! Some of these choose the 
loftiest trees of the solitary wood; and, 
lest the tops of these, where there is com- 
monly the greatest luxuriance of foliage, 
should not sufficiently secure their nests 
by concealment, they generally build on 
the most tapering branches, the thinness 
of which affords additional safety. Others, 
which seem to affect human society, build 
on the pinnacles, or beneath the battle- 
ments of our loftiest edifices, always, how- 
ever, out of the reach of general molesta- 
tion. Some choose the shelves of inac- 
cessible precipices, or the crevices of rocks 
that hang beetling over the ocean ; others 
peck their retreat into the centre of trees, 
which they know well how to select for 
that purpose; others, more obvious to 
common notice and constant interrup- 
tion, nevertheless accomplish their ends 
with scarcely less certainty and security, 
though by very opposite means : they have 
to fix their nests in situations perfectly ac- 
cessible and near to view ; but, by a coun- 
tervailing provision of nature, they so assi- 
milate them in colour and appearance to 
the boughs in which they build, or the 
mossy bank in which they are imbedded, 
as to render the security from such artful 
concealment as complete, probably, as that 
from apparent inaccessibility. I am tempt- 
ed to notice the admirable fitness, in shape 
aud size, the exquisite beauty, and the 
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marked and striking variety, in these 
transient receptacles of infant life,—the 
extreme rapidity of their construction, 
with the one single instrument employed 
(the beak), increasing the wonder,—but I 
refrain, as not strictly bearing on my sub- 
ject. I shall therefore proceed to remark, 
that the still minuter and infinitely more 
numerous oviparous beings are not less 
instructed how to deposit the seeds of their 
future progeny ; whether they inject their 
eggs deep into some solid substance, by 
means of instruments adapted for that 
special purpose, which excite the admi- 
ration of the minutest observers of na- 
ture, or fix them, by some glutinous fluid 
with which they are provided, where they 
will be least exposed to observation or in- 
jury, or securely deposit them, in a varie- 
ty of other ways familiar to the natural- 
ist, till the moment they are vivified by 
influences, and sustained by means, to- 
tally distinct from the parental princi- 
ple.” 


But look next at those numerous 
tribes of beings in which the efficient 
preservative of early existence, pa- 
rental affection, is totally wanting. 
Has Nature deserted those “ orphans 
of creation 7”? No—for them the at- 
mosphere itself performs the work 
of a mother’s love. It broods over 
them— 

“ Dovelike, hangs brooding o’er the vast 
abyss, 
And makes it pregnant.” 


The unprotected beings all venture 
into life at the exact season, amidst a 
profusion of sustentation adapted to 
their use, and provided for them by 
another world of existence, the ve- 
getable kingdom, subject to laws as 
complex as those that govern the ani- 
mal one, and plainly subservient to 
it. Here each grub meets its abun- 
dant supply, “ till it wings its way to 
reiterate in turn the miracle of its 
own birth.” 

** Butall thisample provision, all this jea~ 
lous circumspection, all these concealments 
and defences which Nature has thrown 
around initiai existence, if I may so express 
myself, do not still satisfy her. She is bent 
on her work of preservation. After all 
her solicitudes, the period of infancy, 
with regard to the animal tribes, is still 
the period of peculiar danger. Finally, 
therefore, she shortens that period by a 
rapidity of growth to which there is no- 
thing corresponding in human beings; 
bringing them, as it were, to a sudden and 
almost miraculous maturity, and thus less- 
ening the danger of that state by dimi- 
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nishing its duration. I say, almost mi- 
raculous, upon any common principles ; 
which any of us may speedily verify, if 
we weigh, from time to time, the growth 
of an unfledged bird, for instance, which 
has just burst from its shell, with the en- 
tire weight of what it receives.” 

Third. And how acts Nature to- 
wards her offspring, after having con- 
ducted them to maturity? Do we 
not see, throughout air, earth, and 
water, the plain intention of the 
Deity to sustain all his creatures ? 
Mr Sadler exclaims, in an elevated 
strain that reminds us of Milton, 
“ Let us take a momentary view of 
the Eternal Pan in providing for the 
people of his boundless pasture.” 
All the elements—he goes on to say 
—the various seasons, the different 
climates, the whole vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, all alike, by known 
and perpetually operating laws, fur- 
nish their quota to the great store- 
house of existence, in which the 
miracle is equal, that the supply nei- 
ther fails nor exceeds, and all is so 
adjusted that, in this infinite variety, 
there is no confusion! In this eter- 
nal plenty there is no superfluity ! 
How interesting to observe how 
carefully she provides for the weak- 
est of her tribes,—on them, like an 
indulgent mother, bestowing her 
tenderest cares! By diversifying the 
instinctive appetites of the different 
species of the larger animals, she 
prevents the monopoly of the means 
of existence by the ferocious and the 
strong; in the “ refectory of Na- 
ture’—so unlike that “ table” at 
which Malthus affirms there are no 
seats for millions on millions, who 
come there in hunger and in thirst, 
and certainly not uninvited—the se- 
parate species have all “ their sepa- 
rate seats and their distinct messes,” 
which, though perfectly agreeable to 
themselves, the rest refuse to occupy 
or touch, and thereby the harmony 
and plenty which, among such va- 
rious and unnumbered guests, would 
otherwise be constantly destroyed, is 
as perpetually preserved. Then, as 
the food of several of these tribes 
varies with the change of season, and 
sometimes of climate and situation, 
80, too, are their appetites and tastes 
adjusted to these vicissitudes. Again, 
the food of whole classes of animals 
almost totally disappears during the 
more rigorous seasons of the year. 
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Is there then a superfluity of num- 
bers ? Does nature abandon her off- 
spring then? Go to the ant—and 
learn to see God. What naturalist 
knows the process by which that 
creature preserves, for its winter 
sustenance, grain in the bosom of 
the earth, without sprouting or being 
spoiled? Many other similar in- 
stincts belong to other animals—and 
do they belong to a system created 
by a Being who has not provi- 
ded adequate nourishment for the 
mouths he has made? Other crea- 
tures are laid asleep in “ long ine- 
dia” during the winter’s severity, and 
awaken amid the provender of 
spring. Just on the same principle, 
says Mr Sadler, whose expressions 
are always beautifully accotdant 
with the spirit of his subject—shew- 
ing the man of genius in every page 
—as Nature disposes of us and al- 
most all animated nature, when she 
diurnally withdraws from us that 
light so necessary to our active ex- 
istence; and as respects infinitely 
greater numbers, she limits the pe- 
riod of life to the propitious season, 
sometimes, indeed, to the shining 
hours of a single day. But of all the 
demonstrations of the intention of 
Nature to provide, under varying 
emergencies, for all her creatures, 
what so striking as—Migration ! 

“I shall confine myself to another 
order of beings, the same so often refer- 
red to—the birds—as most obvious to 
our notice. What does this inexplicable 
faculty imply, as it regards these? First, 
it implies, literally speaking, a spirit of 
prophecy. Atthe very period when their 
food abounds (for it is essential to the 
purpose that the flight should be under- 
taken while they are in full vigour) they 
foresee the coming of the unpropitious 
season. Nor is this indicated by the 
change of the atmosphere solely: it has 
happened that, where the season has not 
corresponded with its usual period, still 
the latter has been punctually adhered to, 
when thousands of them have perished, 
as the savans of France have more than 
once recorded of the most exact of the 
migratory tribes, the swallow. Secondly, 
they have a mysterious, but a certain, 
knowledge of physical geography, and 
know most accurately where the regions lie 
to which they proceed, which the greater 
part of them have never previously be- 
held, but where, nevertheless, they are 
assured of the provision that awaits them. 
They assemble, therefore, and, departing 
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at the appointed moment, they pass over 
an extent of land, or an expanse of wa- 
ters, where, if they had guides, there can 
be no objects of direction ; a distance in 
which sight can avail them nothing, how- 
ever acute; where night overtakes them 
in their career,—yet still they persevere 
in the right direction ; and, by a muscu- 
lar exertion, scarcely less wonderful than 
all these miracles, ard for which nothing 
can adequately account, and with a cer- 
tainty without any parallel in human af- 
fairs, they accomplish their astonishing 
purpose. I know not whether it can in- 
crease our wonder to be reminded that all 
this is effected without either experience, 
instruction, or example; for the same 
thing would occur, and has so done, in 
regard to a brood that has been artifici- 
ally hatched, and let loose just after their 
unseen kindred had commenced their 
career. 

‘** But let us observe how this migra- 
tory instinct is regulated, as it respects 
those who are subject to its influence, 
with a view to their sustentation : so that 
the balance of life and food seems to be 
preserved throughout all the habitable 
world. When Nature gives the mysteri- 
ous intimation that her bounties are about 
to be withdrawn from one region, she in- 
fallibly invites the wandering subjects of 
her care to another; and her expected 
guests arrive at the precise moment when, 
by a long and diligent process, she has 
spread her table for them. But it is to 
be remarked, that, as these withdraw, 
others succeed, for whom a different en- 
tertainment is prepared ; so that her table 
is always full. It is thus that, from the 
first time, ‘ the stork in the heavens hath 
known her appointed times, and the tur- 
tle, and the crane, and the swallow, have 
observed the time of their coming.’” 

But then comes Death—and how 
is it that the whole earth is not 
sickened as with the stench of a se- 
pulchre? “ Why, nature,” says Mr 
Sadler, “has provided numerous and 
diversified classes of animal under- 
takers,” who remove all that would 
otherwise taint the heavens with pol- 
lution. How soon do all the relics 
of mortality disappear! In that sea- 
son, when parts of those troops which 
nature commissions for this special 
service, are absent, she remedies or 
circumscribes the nuisance by the 
antiseptic qualities of the atmo- 
sphere. She thus preserves it for 
those of her tribes who are “ the 
scavengers of creation.” These crea- 
tures, having not to contend with 
their prey, are, generally speaking, 
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the smallest and feeblest part of ani- 
mated beings—but in numbers what 
to them are the sands of the sea! 
But that that number, whatever it may 
be, overbalances its food, would, says 
our author, be to imagine that, seeing 
the necessity, and attempting to pro- 
vide for it, Nature had made so false a 
calculation, so bungling an attempt, 
as to increase the nuisance by the 
very means she has taken to abate 
it! 

Fourth. The means and instru- 
ments by which food is obtained, are 
such as indicate the certainty of its 
supply. The provision is rendered 
certain by the strength, swiftness, 
sagacity, ingenuity, cunning, of ani- 
mals—in one word, by their—in- 
stincts. On this subject Mr Sadler 
feels it would be needless to dilate, 
and therefore passes from it to the 
illustration and proof of the 

Fifth position—that the very means 
of subsistence, especially those con- 
sisting of prey, are, when duly con- 
sidered, proof in themselves that 
numbers and food are, and must for 
ever remain, accurately balanced. 
Those tribes of animals, the food of 
which is apparently of a vegetable 
nature solely, are far less numerous 
than is commonly supposed; and 
that they do not exceed their means 
of subsistence in a state of nature, 
the almost untouched, certainly un- 
exhausted, resources of the vegetable 
kingdom manifest. But how stands 
the case with those more numerous 
tribes of beings whose food consists 
principally of living substances, and 
which may all, therefore, be denomi- 
nated animals of prey ? It is Mr Sad- 
ler’s design, now, to shew that the 
law of nature, which makes one or- 
der of animals the food of another, 
affords in itself a full disproof of the 
assertion, that there is in all anima- 
ted life a tendency to increase be- 
yond the means of subsistence that is 
prepared for it, and that it yields, on 
the contrary, a satisfactory demon- 
stration, that numbers and food are, 
and must remain, duly balanced. It 
is a notable axiom with the Malthu- 
sians, that there isa constant tenden- 
cy in all animated life to increase 
beyond the nourishment prepared for 
it, which, as it respects animals, is re- 
pressed by their becoming the prey of 
each other. Observe how, in this pro- 
position, it is asserted in one breath, 
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that the number of animals is exces- 
sive in relation to their food, and that 
their food is excessive in relation to 
their number! To make the argu- 
ment tenable, it should have been 
shewn that certain species of carni- 
vorous animals were over-prolific in 
reference to others—an attempt 
which could only be made by an 
Atheist—while to maintain that they 
are all over-prolific, is a contradic- 
tion in terms. How Mr Sadler cuts 
with a two-edged sword, finely tem- 
pered ! : 


“ But the ambiguity of the terms, 
* preying upon one another,’ or rather the 
fallacy they imply, has been already ex- 
plained ; Nature does not, in point of fact, 
deliver up her universal offspring to pro- 
miscuous slaughter, for the purpose of 
their sustentation. Such an idea is as in- 
correct and absurd, when generally ap- 
plied to the animal creation, as it would 
be if asserted of the human race. It is as 
false in philosophy as it is in fact ; it is just 
as though we should say, that because 
men feed upon geese, geese feed upon men. 
Invested in all its ambiguity, the expres- 
sion, ‘ that animals feeding upon each 
other’ is consistent with the idea of an ex- 
cess of numbers, in reference to food, is, as 
already remarked, absurd; but when we 
reduce the indefinite allusion to the pre- 
cise fact, the absurdity is still more pal- 
pable, and indeed enlarges into an impos- 
sibility. The order of nature is, that the 
superior feed on the inferior tribes, from 
the summit to the footstool of animal crea- 
tion. If, then, through all the carnivo- 
rous tribes, A preys upon B, B upon C, 
C upon D, and so on from the alpha to 
the omega of vital nature, what is it that 
the notion I am opposing holds with re- 
spect to every class of them, (saving the 
first, of which more anon, ) but that they 
are at one and the same time too nume- 
rous and too few ? 

* On the contrary, a very slight con- 
sideration of the subject will suffice to con- 
vince us, that if there be any redundancy, 
it must be in the means of subsistence, 
not in the numbers and prolificness of 
those which require it: otherwise, invested, 
as the superior orders are, with powers 
necessary for obtaining their food, consist- 
ing as that food does of the inferior ones, 
those powers would be so sharpened by 
their unsatisfied and increasing necessi- 
ties, that the latter would soon be hunted 
out of existence ; and so would it be with 
all the inferior tribes, till the whole would 
The very fact of nu- 
merous races of animals, whose food is 
prey, existing in due proportions, or in- 
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deed continuing to exist at all, is, when 
closely considered, proof positive that their 
prolificness throughout all these tribes is 
most accurately proportioned, and that it 
is not in excess in reference to their food. 
As to the latter supposition, it is at once 
disposed of by recollecting, that if their 
prolificness were universally diminished 
down to one-tenth or one-hundredth part 
of what it is at present, the diminution 
would equally apply to their food, and con- 
sequently their individual shares of it, 
whatever they may be, would remain pre- 
cisely the same. The idea that some par- 
ticular class only of these animals is too 
fecund, has never yet been broached ; it is 
one which might shock us with its novel- 
ty, though it conveys a far lighter charge 
against Nature than that the whole are 
so: but the supposition would be as ob- 
viously fallacious. This, in a single in- 
stance, would be fatal to other tribes, if 
not eventually to the whole chain of ani- 
mated existences, as will be noticed here- 
after. The immediate relation, in which 
many of the carnivorous tribes stand, is 
three-fold; having respect to themselves, 
to those above, and to those beneath them 
in the scale of existence, and probably ex- 
tending throughout the whole of anima- 
ted nature. 

** Considering, therefore, the immense 
numbers thus mutually dependent, the 
intricacy of the Divine calculation be- 
comes the more apparent, and the hardi- 
hood of suspecting its absolute or compa- 
rative correctness throughout, the more 
daring. To supply these through all their 
orders and degrees, from the greatest and 
most powerful, down to the most insigni- 
ficant and minute, with their appointed 
‘food, and in due season,’ and consistent- 
ly with that universal benevolence which 
is the predominant character of the whole 
scheme of Nature, is what none but God 
could perform, and what, if he attempts 
to do at all, he does perfectly. Here, then, 
is partly unfolded the reason why, in tra- 
cing existence down its lengthening grada- 
tions, we find, as they become more small 
and feeble, they are the more prolific and 
numerous, and multiply in more rapid 
successions : so rapid, indeed, and in 
numbers so vast, as to baffle calculation. 
Still, in no stage of life is there the least 
evidence that Nature scatters the germs 
of existence witha more liberal hand than 
she does the means of their support. The 
demonstration is one that can alone be ob- 
vious to our senses; no geometry can 
measure, no arithmetic compute, these 
proportions, which must be exact in the 
minutest calculation, in order to become 
balanced in the great and final result. But 
if the elements of the calculation were, 
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in the slightest supposable degree, incor- 
rect; possessing as they do such powers, 
what would be the magnitude of the er- 
ror in their ultimate effects ?—Speedy 
and universal confusion.” 


Hitherto, Mr Sadler has shewn 
with perfect clearness that the prin- 
ciple of superfecundity in relation to 
animals, is unphilosophical and un- 
true; but not contented with having 
given a direct negative to that sup- 
position, he goes on to prove that 
nature visibly regulates with the ut- 
most care all her calculations, so as 
to preserve a perpetual balance of 
food and number. He had spoken of 
the different tribes of carnivorous 
animals as subsisting upon prey them- 
selves, but becoming in their turn the 
prey of others, and thus keeping up 
the balance of their food and num- 
bers, through all their various ranks ; 
and that the fecundity of all such is 
regulated accordingly. But what of 
those animals, which prey upon 
others beyond all the rest, but living 
are themselves the prey of none ? 


“ Placed at the head of existence in 
their several elements, they inspire that 
terror which they never feel, excepting, 
perhaps, when he appears, whose vice- 
gerents they are, and in whose absence 
they preserve for him his edible domain, 
and who, armed with all his advantages, 
still, perhaps, they little dread, when, 
though but rarely indeed, they come in 
contact. Such, in the feathered tribes, 
is the eagle ; the lion among the quadru- 
peds ; and, for want perhaps of more per- 
fectly knowing another element, we may 
fix upon the shark among the fishes, 
These and their compeers, were there any 
truth in the position I am opposing, would, 
at all events, multiply incredibly, The 
first of them, the eagle, affecting a cold at- 
mosphere, perches on inaccessible heights, 
or inhabits the vast ‘ Cimmerian deserts 
of the North ;’ where his food, principal- 
ly the fowl, multiplies around him in 
such incredible numbers, that their flight, 
when they successively remove, darkens 
the skies. Scarcely approachable, and 
rarely molested, what prevents the bird 
of Jove from multiplying, thus uncheck- 
ed, without limit? Again; what is the 
check which prevents the enormous in- 
crease of the most powerful and voracious 
of the finny tribes ; or, who rouses ‘ the 
Numidian lion in his lair,’ except with a 
little army collected for that purpose ; and 
which is the beast that devours him ? Un- 
checked, therefore, how fearfully ought he 
to multiply, according to the modern no- 
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tion, which invests all things living with 
this superfecundity ! So thought Mon- 
sieur Buffon, and therefore talks of whole 
armies of lions roaming the plains of 
Africa together. But they exist only in 
his interesting pages. Nature determines 
differently. The lion is a scarce beast, 
even in his native haunts, as Spaarman 
has observed; and Pliny, who, perhaps, 
confounded him with the tiger, tells us, 
that it was rare in his days ; and it con- 
tinues rare still. What is it, then, that 
checks and regulates the increase of these ? 
Not their preying upon one another, for 
that is not the case; as the poet sings, 


* Wolves slay not wolves, nor tigers tigers tear ;’ 


not the want of food, the demon of the 
modern system; for of that they have a 
command: but that power whom we have 
observed regulating all others ;—Nature 
—Gov! And by the same means, name- 
ly, by strictly limiting their fecundity, as 
he has done that of all other beings, and in 

each, with an equallyexact reference to their 
station in the scale of existence. In these, 
therefore, as only subject to half the other- 
wise universal operation of the law of 
Nature, as before observed, and being, 

consequently, not preyed upon themselves, 

he has diminished the measure of increase, 

and constituted them the most sterile of 
beings, save man, whose place they pre- 
occupy. Aristotle said of such, long ago, 
civ yap lowywy oAsryoTtoxa wavte; and a 
greater than he, Bacon, says of the lioness, 

that ‘ she ordinarily bringeth forth but 
one.’ A later observer, Colonel Keating, 

perhaps has corrected this, according to 

more accurate experience; he says, that 

a lioness may have three whelps, but that 

two always die. Respecting the eagle, 

the first cited author, Aristotle, gives us 
from Museus, that she produces three : 

two live and one is reared. A later au- 
thority, and who ought to be a more ac- 

curate one, as having far better opportu- 
nities of becoming so on this point, Olaus 
Magnus, says, that ‘ the greatest eagle 
of all, the gir falcon, very ferocious and 
strong, never breeds more than one young 

one.’ The same observation might be 
transferred to another element with equal 
truth, as far as we know of the piscatory 
tribes. The large fishes of prey, such as 
whales, sharks, rays, poises, &c., are vi- 
viparous, and, compared with the extra- 
ordinary fecundity of the lesser fishes, are 
more strikingly sterile than the animals 
previously adduced. But, to confine my- 
self to one instance in this element, as in 
the others. ‘ The whale,’ says Busching, 
generally brings forth one at a birth ; and 
sometimes, though but seldom, two young 
ones.’ The cod produces millions, Is 
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there any one so blind as not to see the 
reason of this? Were this fertility re- 
vefsed, all animated nature, with which 
the ocean swarms, must expire, and the 
polluted waters fill the world with stench 
and corruption.” 

But by tracing the subject farther, 
we find numbers of an inferior order, 
who are still of the same character, 
subsisting by prey themselves, and 
little liable to become the prey of 
others. They, too, are, comparatively 
with those on which they feed, ste- 
rile. Were it otherwise, they would 
spread devastation around them. 
From the summit to the base, then, 
of the animal creation, we find those 
beings few and sterile compared with 
others on which they feed; their ap- 

earance in a state of nature is there- 
ore comparatively strange, and their 
devastations limited. And thus, the 
vast proportion of animated nature is 
left in a state of undisturbed enjoy- 
ment, as well as unfailing plenty. But 
Mr Sadler does not stop here—for 
his mind overflows with thoughts— 
and he is armed at all points against 
his adversaries. Why, it may be ask- 
ed, should those animals of prey, 
which are placed as it were at the 
head of their respective tribes, and 
consequently themselves notthe prey 
of others, sterile as they confessedly 
are, multiply at all, or, in other 
words, exist? The answer to this ab- 
surd query, unfolds a view which Mr 
Sadler thinks has never been yet pre- 
sented,and which he proceeds to give 
as having a special relation to the 
subject under consideration. That it 
has never yet been presented, we 
cannot think; on the contrary, it has 
been presented a hundred times; but 
never better than by Mr Sadler. 

“ Tt has been an old remark, and one 
which, it is to be hoped, will never be- 
come obsolete, that the whole of nature, 
especially of animated nature, seems link- 
ed together in a mutual and necessary de- 
pendence. I shall refer this idea at pre- 
sent to one only of its elements, the 
ocean, as it incidentally illustrates a part 
of my subject already adverted to, name- 
ly, the inconceivable numerosity of animal 
existences ; taking the illustration from 
that intelligent and scientific voyager, Mr 
Scoresby. In his remarks on the hydro- 
graphy of the polar seas, he says, that con- 
ceiving the discoloration, which is there 
so remarkably prevalent, to proceed from 
animal matter, he substantiated the fact 
by submitting the water to a powerful 
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microscopic examination, and detected me- 
dusz and animalcules in numbers, which, 
as applied to the extent of the waters so 
impregnated, we may talk about,- but 
which we can comprehend as little as we 
can infinity. To complete the enumera- 
tion of one of the larger of these genera, 
existing in a couple of square miles, ac- 
cording to a calculation he made, would 
have required the labour of 80,000 per- 
sons from the creation to the present hour. 
As to the smaller, he says, that on com- 
putation there must have been in a single 
drop, and that by no means the most deep- 
ly tinged, 26,450. ‘ These animals,’ he 
observes, ‘ are not without their evident 
economy ; on their existence possibly de- 
pend the being and preservation of the 
whole race of mysticete, and some other 
species of cetaceous animals. For the mi- 
nuter meduse apparently afford nourish- 
ment to the sepia, actinie, cancri, helices, 
and other genera of mollusca and aptera, 
so abundant in the Greenland sea; while 
these latter constitute the food of several 
of the whale tribe inhabiting the same re- 
gion: thus producing a dependent chain 
of animal life—one particular link being 
destroyed, the whole must necessarily 
perish.’ By other observations, it appears 
that some of these, too, are migratory, 
supplying their almost total want of loco- 
motion by sinking into those sub-cur- 
rents, or rising into the superior ones, 
which have the effect of blending the wa- 
ters of the equator and the pole, so as to 
produce a more equable temperature than 
could otherwise exist in either, and in 
these changes, no doubt, still performing 
their office of victualling the recesses of 
the watery world. These, still more than 
the insects of the Scandinavian regions, are 
therefore innumerable, and supply those 
vast and incessant shoals which Nature 
perpetually pours upon all oar shores, not 
one in one million of which is taken; as 
do those clouds of wild fowl, that, when 
mature, are dispersed throughout the 
earth: both, therefore, constituting the 
inaccessible north, if I may so express my- 
self—the victualling-office of the world, 
in which Nature does not permit herself 
to be interrupted in her beneficent opera- 
tions. 

“ Not to affect any scientific arrange- 
ment, which might not be sufficiently fa- 
miliar to answer the purpose of illustra- 
tion, let us suppose, that among these in- 
conceivably numerous animalcules of dif- 
ferent orders, the inferior and most minute 
support the superior, which still enlarge 
in size, till they become the food of the 
sprat, the sprat of the herring, the herring 
of the cod, and the cod of the shark ; and 
take the shark as a fish of prey, on which 
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no other feeds, as I previously did the 
eagle and the lion from the other elements. 
I do not, I repeat, represent such to be 
the food of these different species respect- 
ively ; but I do say, that if we could 
trace the economy of piscatory sustenta- 
tion more exactly, the minute facts which 
it would exhibit would fully confirm the 
truth which the idea, as I am now pre- 
senting it, imperfectly illustrates. Now, 
it is abundantly evident, that, in such an 
wrangement, the shark could not continue 
to exist without the sprat, (to descend at 
present no lower in the chain of exist- 
ence,) but it is equally true, though per- 
haps not at first sight quite so plain, that 
the sprat could not exist without the 
shark. And this is the fact which, as I 
conceive, has not hitherto been noticed. 

“ Let us pursue, then, this most im- 
portant consideration : one which, in at- 
tempting to comprehend the balance of 
the numbers and food of living beings, 
ought never to be out of recollection ; but 
which seems hardly ever to have been in 
it, as it regards those who pronounce so 
confidently on the superfecundity of ani- 
mal creation. Alluding to an undisturbed 
state of nature, to which I refer the argu- 
meut in the first instance; the least al- 
teration in the measure of that fecundity, 
which varies so greatly in different spe- 
cies, and which some conceive to be at best 
a blind and erring calculation throughout, 
—I say the least alteration, whether of 
diminution or increase, would have been 
equally fatal to all connected and inde- 
pendent existences. In contemplating re- 
production in single instances, we may 
perhaps imagine that these variations are 
trivial in their effects; but the arithme- 
tician will soon recall us, from such ideas, 
to our senses, and shew us what would be 
the inevitable consequences of altering the 
generative power in the roll of ages, or 
often, indeed, ina single generation. Ima- 
gine, then, a miscalculation respecting the 
fecundity of the shark, and that it should 
be in excess. Those acquainted with the 
powers of progressive numbers, need not 
be told how speedily this excess would ac- 
cumulate into unsustainable shoals, and 
that this ferocious fish would first sweep 
the ocean of its food, and then expire it- 
self. Supposing still, for illustration, that 
food to be the cod ; then the disappearance 
of the cod, no longer preying on the her- 
ring, the herring, in vastly increased num- 
bers, multiplying as before, would, in its 
turn, destroy the sprat, and itself conse- 
quently disappear for want of further sus- 
tentation, All this is sufficiently plain ; 
and what at first sight appears to be other- 
wise, begins to be equally so; namely, 
that, secondly, an error of deficiency in 
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any of the animals of prey would be 
equally fatal with one of excess. Thus, 
if the shark should, on the contrary, mul- 
tiply in too slow a ratio in reference to 
the increase of the cod, the undue accumu-~ 
lation of the latter would press upon their 
food, which we represent as the herring ; 
these would be destroyed, and then the 
sprat, left to multiply from such increased 
numbers, would exhaust the food destined 
for its support, and expire, after it had 
thus transmitted devastation through every 
lessening link of marine existence. 

“ Tn again observing that this illustra. 
tion does not express the precise economy 
of the piscatory tribes, which is certainly 
far more complex, (involving, in all pro- 
bability, almost an infinity of interchan- 
ging modes of existence, ) I must intimate 
to those who are prone to disregard, if not 
deny, what they cannot fully trace and 
understand, that this complexity forms an 
essential feature of my entire argument. 
To perform one grand uniform result by 
a variety of means almost infinite, surely 
indicates more of intention and wisdom, 
and is less liable to the charge of accident 
and mistake, than if it seemed to be pro- 
duced by one simple, independent cause. 
If, then, this chain of connected being is 
multiplied into ten thousand catenations, 
and so connected in its involutions as to 
enclose the whole of animated life, it can- 
not surely evince less calculation and skill 
in the artificer, than if it consisted of a 
few links. The more numerous, there- 
fore, the means by which the universal 
scheme of Nature is upheld, the more ex- 
quisitely exact, instead of careless, must 
evidently be the calculations respecting 
each. If, then, the five gradations into 
which I have divided my exemplification 
were multiplied into five thousand, as pro- 
bably they oughit to be, it follows, that it 
is as many times more necessary that the 
calculations respecting each should be mi- 
nutely correct. 

“In saying, therefore, that the measure 
of fecundity, in the several orders of ani- 
mals dependent on each other, is neither 
erroneous in deficiency nor excess, but 
precisely accurate, I deliver the argument 
into the grasp of the computist, to use Dr 
Johnson’s expression, from which I feel 
certain no human sophistry can rescue it. 
The first principles of arithmetic, as well 
as the evidence of our senses, equally 
prove that numbers and food are ba- 
lanced.” 


Having thus stated some of the rea- 
sons why animals of prey, eminent- 
ly sterile through all their tribes, ex- 
ist at all, Mr Sadler well remarks, 
how true nature keeps to her rule 
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through every part of her wide do- 
main. In the newly-discovered is- 
lands of the Pacific, there are no large 
edible quadrupeds ; hence, there are 
no animals of prey to regulate their 
numbers. Inthe vast and fertile con- 
tinent of America, till Columbus, not 
three centuries ago, landed his small 
number of horned cattle, and his 
eight sows, there were none of these 
animals, nor even sheep; the num- 
ber of quadrupeds were few, and 
those principally of the minor tribes ; 
and hence, the beasts of prey seemed 
to conform exactly to that state of 
things, there being only one or two 
of any note, the poor and the cou- 
gar, which are far less formidable than 
the ferocious animals of the Old 
World. But the fishes in the rivers, 
and on the coasts of that continent, 
are numerous; and hence, the seal 
and the cayman abounded. In like 
manner, the feathered tribes were in 
immense multitudes; so, therefore, 
were the serpents. And thus it is, 
he beautifully adds, that the circle of 
nature, however enlarged or con- 
tracted, must be perfect and com- 
plete in itself to be perpetuated ; a 
circle which, to use the illustration 
of our greatest poet, has been circum- 
autbel by the golden compasses of 
the Eternal, and which he has filled 
with his wonders, and satiated with 
his mercies. 

We have seen how numerous 
tribes of beings “ prey upon each 
other,’ and the sense in which that 
expression may be rationally used— 
nor is there any thing shocking to 
reason in that ordinance, but, on 
the contrary, that branch of the eco- 
nomy of nature is as replete with 
benevolence as any of the rest of the 
laws of creation. Mr Sadler beauti- 
fully shews, that the successive re- 
newal of life throughout the whole 
of creation swarming with exist- 
ences, by the intervention of death, 
is, as it respects all but the first and 
original race of beings, an ordinance 
of benevolence, and unless the laws 
of nature were suspended or rever- 
sed, to those likewise ; continuing, 
indeed, the blessing of existence 
while it can be enjoyed, and when 
no longer desirable, transferring it 
to successive myriads of participants, 
thereby preventing at once a mono- 
poly of the og mes as well as a 
perpetuity of the increasing miseries, 
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of existence. For only suppose ani- 
mals not immortal—and what reason 
have we to think that the removal of 
those which become the prey of 
others, is more distressing than that 
of such as die what is called a natu- 
ral death, which is a rare case among 
them, and happily so; as in this in- 
stance it would be one of lingering 
disease, and increasing weakness, 
terminated often by the most dread- 
ful form of animal suffering—actual 
famine ? 


** In the meantime the principle of 
self-preservation, implanted in them by 
Nature, may perhaps inspire them with a 
fear, or rather caution, respecting their 
enemies ; but it may be doubted whether 
this approaches to constant or painful ap- 
prehension ; nay, whether it amounts to 
any thing like the occasional disquietude 
which human beings feel in respect to 
their last enemy, whose final triumph 
they know to be certain, and cannot but 
anticipate, and which often forms the bit- 
terest ingredient in the cup of human suf- 
fering. From this feeling the inferior 
animals are entirely exempt. Up to the 
very appearance of danger their fears are 
not excited, and then its duration is, ge- 
nerally speaking, too short to admit of 
distinct perceptions of suffering. Instead, 
therefore, of having life embittered by 
strong apprehensions, or pursued by re- 
lentless diseases, to the last it seems to 
them a scene of pleasure, as the poet sings 
of one of the loveliest victims of the mas. 
ter animal of prey : 


Pleased to the last he crops his flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 


But, if habitual caution among many of 
the tribes of life is, however, excited by 
the circumstance of their being the objects 
of prey, it calls into action those facilities 
of escape and means of defence with which 
all are endowed, the successful exercise of 
which inspires that sense of conscious se- 
curity, which, no doubt, administers to 
their happiness, as it does, under different 
circumstatices, to our own. 

* Moreover, familiarized as we are to 
slaughter, we are, perhaps, ready to trans- 
fer our ideas of this mode of sustentation 
far too largely to the animal creation. I 
am inclined to think that we mistake in 
imagining our world to be a kind of im- 
mense slaughter-house. Beyond a certain 
proportion this evidently is not the case ; 
and that proportion, in all probability, 
will seem smaller, compared with the 
whole, the more closely we consider the 
subject. The expression of an author I 
have all along in my recollection, that of 
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animals ‘ preying upon each other,’ is ca- 
pable of a very erroneous interpretation, 
and, as respects the subject under consi- 
deration, leads it to a very false conclu- 
sion. Scarcely any species of animal preys 
upon its own kind; from such a mode of 
subsistence nearly all rigidly abstain. 

“ Pursuing this idea as we ought, we 
shall find that it will almost entirely di-~ 
vest that part of the system of Nature 
under our consideration, of its apparent 
terrors. Look where we please, whether 
to the tribes of earth, air, or ocean, those 
creatures of prey, which are the objects of 
dread to those on which they feed, are, 
compared with the latter, in point of pro- 
lificness, sterile ; and in point of numbers, 
few: they are then, to such, rare and so- 
litary beings, and the amount of their de- 
predations is accordingly limited. I mean 
not to confine this observation to the fe- 
rocious monarchs of the various tribes, 
‘with whom this is obviously the case, and 
has been often noticed ; but down through 
all the descending links of carnivorous 
animals, it holds as strikingly true. The 
shark is as rare a monster to the cod, as 
the cod is to the herring ; the depreda- 
tions of both, then, must be limited in- 
deed, compared with the numbers of the 
entire class, For example, much as game 
is destroyed in this country, still, proba- 
bly for a single hawk, there are a thou- 
sand partridges; and for a single par- 
tridge, ten million ants. Different classes 
of beings may, indeed, prey upon the same 
tribe ; but still, all the former united, will 
always be found little numerous, compa- 
red with the latter. Thus, though the 
spider commit devastations upon the same 
species as the swallow, the numbers of 
both these are as nothing, compared with 
those of the flies. Indeed, the minuter, 
and, as it appears to us, the most defence- 
less beings, seem to form a sort of life-as- 
surance company amongst themselves, 
moving together in multitudes, and con- 
sequently, the individual risk from weak- 
ness and exposure is reduced to almost 
nothing. The shoals in which the smaller 
fry of the waters always move, and the 
clouds in which insects congregate, may 
illustrate what I mean; not that these 
associations may not have other purposes, 
and each individual distinct means of de- 
fence, or rather escape, some of which 
should be particularized, had we oppor- 
tunity. 

«* On the whole, then, it is not beyond 
the scope of possibilities, nor can I think 
it very unlikely, that those devastations in 
nature, over which we profess to mourn 
so much, are, in comparison with the im- 
mense numbers exposed to them, the re- 
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common as those premature deaths, from 
whatever cause, to which our own species 
is so subject, but from which theirs are al- 
most wholly exempt. 

“ If the preceding views be just, it is 
probable that most animals in a state of 
nature survive through the period of their 
health and enjoyment, and that their de- 
celine then is almost as instantaneous, as 
we have noticed was their growth ; when, 
to spare them the most cruel of deaths 
that must otherwise await them all, (that 
of solitary suffering, terminated by fa- 
mine, )a numerous class of animals before 
alluded to, distributed through every ele- 
ment, are commissioned to put an end to 
their sufferings ; whose prey they become. 
Nature, therefore, in this, as in all other 
of her operations, acts upon a principle of 
kindness, and rescues such from a far 
more acute degree of suffering, than that 
from which a kind master frees a faithful 
quadruped, its period of enjoyment over, 
by a sudden and easy dismissal. Nay, we 
observe this instinctive propensity to ter- 
minate sufferings, when the animals of 
prey are absent, and consequently the im- 
pulse of appetite can have nothing to do 
with the act; thus notwithstanding the 
short-sighted speculationsof ignorant man, 
perhaps the deer which joins in conclu- 
ding the miseries of a comrade he cannot 
relieve, acts upon a law, impressed by Na- 
ture, grounded on substantial kindness.” 


But what if it be said that the 
chain of existence so visibly perfect 
and complete, where Nature is un- 
disturbed in her operations, is as 
evidently broken, wherever she is 
greatly interrupted, and that when 
those animals of prey to which Mr 
Sadler has been diverting our atten- 
tion as the preservers of the balance 
of food and numbers, are driven 
away, or destroyed, still the rest of 
creation continues to exist ? 

“© My answer to this final objection 
brings me to the last and far most import- 
ant reason of their creation, and conti- 
nued existence upon our earth; and this 
has an essential relation to that state of 
things which the Deity doubtless contem- 
plated when he created our world, and 
especially to that being whom he conde- 
scended to place at the head of it: with- 
out whom the universe would have been 
incomplete, and, with all its infinite my- 
riads of inhabitants, still destitute of a 
single creature who could recognise the 
universal Parent,—the temple of Nature 
void of a single worshipper of its in- 
dwelling and presiding Deity,—and that 
everlasting anthem of praise, with which 
it resounds, hushed in eternal silence !— 
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that mysterious being, whom the Eternal 
has placed, as it were, midway between 
immensity and nothing; who, though a 
creature to God, is a god to his creatures, 
and whom the King of the Universe has 
crowned with glory, and arrayed with his 
own vesture of immortality! And to 
whom, in the language of an ancient poet, 
he ‘has given dominion over the works 
of his hands, and put all things in subjec- 
tion under his feet :’ or, to express myself 
in the words of a later writer, and one, 
perhaps, less objectionable to modern phi- 
losophy, ‘ Principio ipse mundus Deo- 
rum hominumque causa factus est : que- 
que in eo sunt omnia, ea parata ad fruc- 
tum hominum et inventa sunt.’ ‘Thus is 
it that all creation, with its unnumbered 
forms and exquisite adaptations, has a 
prime and final reference to man. 

* And yet, astonishing as the assertion 
seems, and almost exceeding belief, if we 
were not perpetually hearing it repeated ; 
touching this one creature, at once the 
sole genus and species of his kind, whose 
increase is the most strictly guarded of all 
others, and who is indeed the most sterile 
being in existence,—to sustain whom, not 
only the vegetable kingdom offers its in- 
exhaustible resources, but to whom the 
whole animal creation, in every clement, 
is surrendered for that special purpose, — 
it is pronounced that even his food and 
his numbers are not duly balanced ; but, 
on the contrary, in such grievous dispre- 
portions has Nature established the prin- 
ciples of their increase, that, without un- 
natural or cruel expedients to rectify her 
errors, present misery must ensue, and in 
* a thousand years’ (which, with his Crea- 
tor, is but as one day) the discrepancy 
would involve him in universal distress, 
and threaten his final annihilation.” 

Mr Sadler then proceeds to the 
proof that numbers and food are ba- 
Janced, as it respects the last and 
most perfect work of the Creator— 
Man—not proving his assertions here 
from a series of arithmetical calcula- 
tions, involving all the registers of 
human existence to which the pub- 
lic has access—that he does in his 
great work to which this Disserta- 
tion is an appendix—but discussing 
it on those more obvious and popu- 
lar grounds which, however the ar- 
guinent is constructed, must ever 
form one of its most important 
branches. Why then, in reference 
to the human race, do mere animals 
of prey exist at all in a state of na- 
ture ? As regulators of the numbers, 
and consequently as preservers, of 
animal creation, till man himself ap- 
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pears—or, in other words, just as 
long as their office is necessary to 
him, and no longer, till, as the master 
animal of prey, he assumes the do- 
minion which they were appointed 
to preserve for him. 


“ The history of man presents him to 
us, in the first stages of society in every 
country of the world, as comparatively 
few ; and, as dispersed over vast tracts, 
solitary: his numbers progressively in- 
crease, till at length we find him multi- 
plied into mighty nations. At first he 
reclaims, from the dominion of the wild 
beasts, but a small part only of the earth, 
which he gradually extends as his neces- 
sities require ; making war upon them as 
he advances, either dispossessing or de- 
stroying them, till, at length, they utterly 
perish from the country, which he fully 
occupies. Now, if these were necessary 
in a state of nature to preserve the whole 
of animal life, by balancing its numbers 
and proportions, (which I trust has been 
fully shewn,) then is the utility of these 
objects of dislike and dread manifest, es- 
pecially to man: they have actually pre- 
served for him that profuse provision 
which Nature ordained for his use, till he 
appears and enjoys it. This, I think, is 
a true, and by no means a new, view of 
this important branch of the subject. 

“‘ Any material destruction of these 
ferocious animals, in anticipation, and be- 
fore mankind were sufficient in numbers 
to take their place, were it very practi- 
cable, we may conclude (if the foregoing 
reasonings are just) would be injurious ; 
and would be fruitful of calamity rather 
than of benefit to the remaining tribes of 
animal life, unless Nature, ever fruitful 
jn resources, should restore the balance in 
some other way, not very comprehensible 
to us at present. Practical exemplifica- 
tions of this fact, it is obviously almost 
impossible to give: one very interesting 
instance, however, just rises to my recol- 
lection. In the Carolinas, very slenderly 
peopled even at present, and where the ne- 
cessities of the inhabitants have not com- 
pelled them to have recourse to the sup- 
plies which the waters afford, which, 
though so nutritious and healthful a food, 
is nevertheless always among the last to 
which mankind, in general, willingly re- 
sort ; thecayman, (the American crocodile, ) 
once numerous, has been almost entirely 
destroyed : hence, says Chateaubriand, the 
rivers are often infested with the multi- 
tudes of fishes which ascend from the 
ocean, and perish. Here the removal of 
the check without its substitution, (evi- 
dently a breach of the economy of Na- 
ture,) is productive of multiplied misery. 
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“ But the steps of the Divine economy, 
in reference to the larger animals of prey, 
are, indeed, peculiarly manifest. Their 
destruction almost always bears a due 
proportion to the multiplication of man- 
kind: hence the most formidable of them 
have long since ceased to exist in Europe ; 
and the wolf, which still continues to infest 
some of its more solitary tracts, will dis- 
appear as man advances, as it did long 
ago from this well-peopled island. Lions 
thus are no longer found in many parts of 
the world—in Greece, for instance ; and, 
should population press onward in the 
eastern and southern quarters of our globe, 
and spread those useful agricultural pur- 
suits with which it is inseparably con- 
nected, the lion will no longer exist, and 
will be remembered only in tradition, or 
known to us, as the mammoth, by some 
unperished remains of his majestic furm. 

“ The animals of prey, therefore, exist 
only as preservers of animated creation, 
for the use of man, and disappear when 
himself approaches. ‘They are, without 
a figure of speech, the locum tenentes of 
him who is the master animal of prey 
throughout the world. The co-existence, 
then, of these and man, would be incom- 
patible with the scheme of Nature, and 
would, indeed, destroy, instead of preser- 
ving, the balance of food and numbers 
throughout the edible creation. Mark, 
therefore, how Nature has interposed in- 
superable obstacles and barriers against 
their co-existence, which she knows would 
be mutually destructive. She has kindled, 
between these and mankind, the fiercest 
animosity : other animals may fear man ; 
these join hatred and defiance to fear; they 
are to each other irreconcilable rivals ; 
when they meet, they either fly or con- 
tend to the very death ; and no compro- 
mise has existed, or ever will exist, by 
which they shall conjointly prey upon 
creation. Nor is she satisfied even with 
this precaution ; she has removed all pos- 
sible temptation from human beings to 
evade or reverse this important law. The 
flesh of these animals, as Lerd Pacon 
has observed, whether of beasts or birds, 
is not edible to man; it is, to use an 
emphatical word, carrion; an, there- 
fore, has no inducement to favour their in- 
crease as forming part of his food ; while, 
on the other hand, all his ingenuity and 
all his patience cannot tame such to his 
purposes in other respects ; they are, con- 
sequently, not only highly dangerous, but 
utterly worthless, to him. Look at the 
difference made for this special purpose 
betwixt an animal of prey and an herbi- 
vorous one ; compare the elephant and the 
ox, for instance, with the lion and the 
tiger ;—the first amongst the mightiest 
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masses of vital power in the creation, are 
readily reduced to the docility of a child, 
and the patience of a slave, in the service 
of man : but where is the second Bacchus, 
that shall attempt to couple the latter, and 
yoke them to hiscar? Buffon, if I rightly 
recollect, has a fine passage on the docili- 
ty of the useful animals, compared with 
the voracious one :—a sentiment happily 
fully as familiar to the mind of the pea- 
sant, as it is to that of the philosopher.” 


With regard to Man, ail the ope- 
rations of nature are conducive to 
his support. All those numerous 
causes which contribute to the sus- 
tentation of the animal tribes, are 
again put into requisition on his be- 
half; and they are multiplied be- 
yond all calculation, while each is 
rendered infinitely more efiicient, so 
intent does Nature seem to be on 
her great work of sustaining man. 
But hear Mr Sadler, in a passage of 
great power and beauty: 


“ Here, however, is the place to ob- 
serve, that the ample provision Nature 
has made for all creatures, is bestowed 
upon one indispensable condition ; but it 
is one that contributes to their pleasure, 
as well as promotes and secures their 
health: it is exertion. To this Catholic 
law of Nature man is submitted, and in 
a severer degree, 2s we may think when 
superticially viewing the subject, than all 
the other tribes of life. But to the stricter 
operation of this law, he owes the exercise 
of those powers, mental as well as bodily, 
by which he rises so greatly superior to 
them all. It is this which is the means 
of elevating him through the wide gra- 
dations of his own existence, from bar- 
barism to the highest state of civilisation. 
Moreover, the peculiar nature of that ex- 
ertion which is required of him, in order 
to his sustentation, is the cause of that ap- 
propriation of the bounties of Nature 
which is peculiar to his race, and which 
necessarily Jays the foundation of those 
social and civil institutions which con- 
duce so much to his prosperity. This 
appropriation, however, which was evi- 
dently, in the contemplation of the Crea- 
tor, as necessary to his existence, involves 
those striking inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of the bounties of Nature, which have 
ever existed in human society, especially 
in its more civilized stages; and these, 
again, the Creator has anticipated, im- 
planting deep in the human breast: those 
sacred impulses which prompt the fortu- 
nate to distribute of their superfiuity to 
the destitute; thereby awaking mutual 
feelings which heighten into pleasures, and 
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more than compensate for the distresses 
in which they originate. It is thus that, 
watered by mingling tears of sympathy 
and sorrow, the heavenly plant of Divine 
charity is seen rising in all its fragrance 
and beauty, and bearing its perennial 
fruits, which are for the healing of the 
nations. But this feeling is peculiar to 
man, and is evidently given him to reme- 
dy the tendencies of that appropriation 
to which animal creation is a stranger. 
Political economists, however, contem- 
plate a system, which shall, in great mea- 
sure, dispense with this distinguishing 
virtue of human nature, and which, if re- 
alized, would therefore rob humanity of 
its noblest attribute,—that in which it 
most resembles the Creator,—and leave it 
only the selfish instincts of the brutes that 
perish.” 

But how stands the proof that Na- 
ture is more liberal of her means of 
support, and more careful to accom- 
plish her purpose in behalf of man, 
than of all the rest of creation? 
Why, respecting other orders of ani- 
mated beings, severally considered, 
one only of the kingdoms of nature, 
either the vegetable or the animal, 
and that only in strictly limited parts, 
is generally afforded to their susten- 
tation ; respecting man, each is offer- 
ed, and offered almost without limi- 
tation, for the same purpose. If, 
says Mr Sadler, particular tribes are 
confined to their own elements in 
their supply of food, each of these 
elements yields him its tribute of 
support, and some of them in unli- 
mited quantities. If differentclimates 
and seasons are required to produce 
the means of subsistence to separate 
divisions of the family of nature, all 
the climates, and every season, fur- 
nishes his board with their various 
and successive stores. If astonish- 
ing instincts are impressed upon va- 
rious animals, in order to obtain their 
necessary supplies, touching man, 
the godlike attribute of reason, as far 
surpassing instinct as mental per- 
ception does bodily sensation, in- 
structs him to bend all nature to his 
purposes, and to provide, under all 
emergencies, for his present and con- 
tinued sustentation. 

The views which Mr Sadler so 
eloquently opens up on this part of 
his subject, must set the mind of 
every thoughtful reader astir, and 
suggest a thousand reflections on the 
grandeur of the design of man’s 


earthly condition; and perhaps we 


may be pardoned for making a re- 
mark or two. The primary physical 
wants of the human being are food, 
clothing, shelter, and defence. To 
supply these, he has cleared and cul- 
tivated the earth—he has invented 
his various arts, and built houses 
and cities. At first, we see him like 
the other animals, labouring under 
the wants which their common na- 
ture produces—under sufferings to 
which they are alike exposed, actua- 
ted by passions which boil in their 
blood,—Hunger, Thirst, the incle- 
mency of the skies, the fear and an- 
ger of self-preservation in the midst 
of powerful and inflammable enemies, 
Hunger and Thirst cultivate the earth. 
Fear builds castles and embattles 
cities. The animal is clothed by na- 
ture against cold and storm, and 
shelters himself in his den. Man 
builds his habitation, and weaves his 
clothing. With horns, or teeth, or 
claws, the strong and deadly weapons 
with which nature has furnished 
them, the animal kinds wage their 
war; he forges swords and spears, 
and constructs implements of de- 
struction that will send death almost 
as far as his eye can mark his foe, 
and sweep down thousands together. 
The animal that goes in quest of his 
food, that pursues or flies from his 
enemy, has feet, or wings, or fins; 
but man bids the horse, the camel, 
the elephant, bear him, and yokes 
them to his chariot. If the strong 
animal would cross the river, he 
swims. Man spans it with a bridge. 
But the most powerful of them all 
stands on the beach and gazes on 
the ocean. Man constructs a ship, 
and encircles the globe. Other crea- 
tures must traverse the element na- 
ture has assigned, with means she 
has furnished. He chooses his ele- 
ment, and makes his means. Can 
the fish traverse the waters ? Socan 
he. Can the bird fly the air? So can 
he. Can the camel speed over the 
desert? He shall bear man as his 
rider. 

But to see what he owes to inven- 
tive art, we should compare man, not 
with inferior creatures, but with him- 
self, looking over the face of human 
society, as history or observation 
shews it. We shall find him almost 
sharing the life of brutes, or removed 
from them by innumerable differ- 


ences, and incalculable degrees, In 
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one place we see him harbouring in 
caves, naked, living, we might almost 
say, on prey, seeking from chance 
his wretched sustenance, food which 
he eats just as he finds it. This ex- 
treme degradation is rare ; perhaps 
nowhere are all these circumstances 
of destitution found together—but 
still they are found, fearfully admo- 
nishing us of our nature. Man has 
as yet done nothing for himself—his 
own hands have done nothing for him 
—he lives like a beggar on the alms 
of nature. Turn to another land, and 
you see the face of the earth covered 
with the works of his hand—his habi- 
tation, wide-spreading, stately cities 
—his clothing and the ornaments of 
his person culled and fashioned from 
the three kingdomsof nature. For his 
food, the face of the earth bears him 
tribute ; and the seasons and changes 
of heaven concur with his own art in 
ministering to his board. 

This is the difference which man 
has made in his own condition by the 
use of his intellectual powers, awa- 
kened and goaded on by the necessi- 
ties of his physical constitution. He 
stands naked in the midst of nature, 
but armed with powers which will 
make him her sovereign lord. Want, 
Pain, and Death, howling jn the fo- 
rest, urge him on, and he rouses up 
the powers of his invincible mind to 
the contention with physical evil. It 
is not his hand alone that delivers 
him from this lot of affliction ; but it 
is his mind working in that power- 
ful organ. His first food is from 
nature’s bounty ; his next is from his 
own art. He sees that the seeds she 
casts into the ground spring up with 
another season. He casts them in, 
and waits for the season. He then, 
at her guidance, chooses the soil and 
prepares it; and thus his first step 
towards the conquest of nature, is to 
observe her own silent and mysteri- 
ous operations. 

The early history of the great pri- 
mary arts of life, their origin, and 
the first steps of their progress, lie 
buried in the darkness of antiquity; 
but thus much we may understand, 
that man found himself in the midst 
of a world teeming with natural pro- 
ductions, and full of the operation of 
natural powers offering him benefit, 
or menacing him with destruction, 
The various knowledge, the endless- 


ly multiplied arts, by which he fills 
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his life with the supplies of its great 
necessities, and with all its great re+ 
sources of security and power, or 
with which he adorns it, are all 
merely the regulated application of 
powers of nature acting at his dis- 
cretion upon her own substances and 

roductions. But the various knows 
edge, the endlessly multiplied ob- 
servation, the experience and rea- 
sonings of man added to man, of ges 
neration following generation, which 
were required to bring to a mode- 
rate state of advancement the great 
primary arts subservient to physical 
life,—the arts of providing food, ha- 
bitation, clothing, and defence, to 
man, we are utterly unable to con- 
ceive. We are born to the know- 
ledge, which was collected at first 
by the labours of many generations. 
How slowly with continual acces- 
sions of knowledge were those arts 
reared up which still remain to us! 
How many arts which had laborious- 
ly been brought to perfection, have 
been displaced by superior inven- 
tion, and fallen into oblivion? Fen- 
ced in as we are by the works of 
our predecessors, we see but a small 
part of the power of man contend- 
ing with the difficulties of his lot. 
But what a wonderful scene would 
be opened up before our eyes, with 
what intense interest should we look 
on, if we could indeed behold man 
armed only with his own implanted 
powers, and going forth to conquer 
the creation! If we could see him be- 
ginning by subduing evils, and sup- 
plying painful wants; going on to turn 
those evils and wants into the means 
of enjoyment—and at length, in the 
wantonness and pride of his power, 
filling his existence with luxuries ! 
If we could see him from his first 
step, in the untamed though fruitful 
wilderness, advancing to subdue the 
soil, to tame and multiply the herds, 
—from bending the branches into a 
bower, to fell the forest and quarry 
the rock,—seizing into his own hands 
the element of fire, directing its ac- 
tion on substances got from the 
bowels of the earth, — fashioning 
wood, and stone, and metal, to the 
will of his thought,—searching the 
nature of plants to spin their fibres, 
or with their virtues to heal his dis- 
ease ;—if we could see him raise hig 
first cities, launch his first ship, call. 
ing the winds and waters to be hig 
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servants, and to do his work,—chan- 
ging the face of the earth,—forming 
Jakes and rivers,—joining seas, or 
stretching the continent itself into 
the dominion of the sea ;—if we could 
do all this in imagination, then should 
we understand something of what 
man’s intellect has done for his phy- 
sical life, and what the necessities of 
his physical life have done in forcing 
into action all the powers of his in- 
telligence. 

But there are still higher consider- 
ations arising from the influence of 
man’s pliysical necessities onthe des- 
tiny of the species. It is this subju- 
gation of natural evil, and this crea- 
ted dominion of art, that prepares the 
earth to be the scene of his social 
existence. His hard conquest was 
not the end of his toil. He has con- 
quered the kingdom in which he was 
to dwell in his state. That full un- 
folding of his moral powers tq which 
heis called, was only possible in those 
states of society which are thus 
brought into being by his conflict 
with all his physical faculties against 
all the stubborn powers of the mate- 
rial universe ; for out of the same 
conquest Wealth is created. In this 

rogress, and by means thus brought 
into action, the orders and classes of 
society are divided ; Property itself, 
the allotment of the earth, takes 
place, because it is the bosom of the 
earth that yields food. That great 
foundation of the stability of commu- 
nities is thus connected with the 
same necessity ; and in the same pro- 
gress, and out of the same causes, 
arise the first great Laws by which 
society is held together in order. 
Thus that whole wonderful deve- 
lopement of the Moral Nature of man, 
in all those various forms which fill 
up the history of the race, in part 
arises out of, and is always intimate- 
ly blended with, the labours to which 
he has been aroused by those first 
great necessities of his physical na- 
ture. But had the tendency to in- 
crease his numbers been out of all 
proportion to the means provided by 
nature and infinitely multipliable by 
art, for the subsistence of human be- 
ings, how could this magnificent 
march have moved on ? 

Hence we may understand on what 
ground the ancient nations revered 
so highly, and even deified the au- 
thors of the primary arts of life, They 


(Juiy, 
considered not the supply of the ani- 
mal wants merely; but they contem- 
plated that mighty change in the con- 
dition of mankind to which these arts 
have given origin. It is on this 
ground that they had raised the cha- 
racter of humanlife, that Virgil assigns 
them their place in the dwellings of 
bliss, among devoted patriots and 
holy priests, among those whom song 
or prophecy had inspired, among 
those benefactors of men whose 
names were to live for ever in their 
memory, giving his own most beau- 
tiful expression to the common senti- 
ment of mankind. 
* Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vul- 
nera passi, 
Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita mane- 
bat, 
Quique pii vates, et Phe:bo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo ; 
Omnibus kis nived cinguntur *tempora 
vitta.” 

True, that in savage life men starve. 
But is that any proof that nature has 
cursed the race with a fatal tendency 
to multiply beyond the means of sub- 
sistence None whatever. Attend 
for a little to this point. Of the real 
power of the bodily appetites for 
food, and the sway they may attain 
over the moral nature of the mind, 
we, who are protected by our place 
among the arrangements of civil so- 
ciety from greatly suffering under it, 
can, indeed, form no adequate con- 
ception. Let us not now speak of 
those dreadful enormities which, in 
the midst of dismal famine, are re- 
corded to have been perpetrated by 
civilized men, when the whole moral 
soul, with all its strongest affections 
and instinctive abhorrences, has sunk 
prostrate under the force of that ani- 
mal suffering. But the power of 
which we speak, as attained by this 
animal feeling, subsists habitually 
among whole tribes and nations. It 
is that power which it acquires over 
the miud of the savage, who is fre- 
quently exposed to suffer its severity, 
and who hunts for himself the food 
with which he is to appease it. Com- 
pare the mind of the human being as 
you are accustomed to behold him, 
knowing the return of this sensation 
only as a grateful incitement to take 
the ready nourishment which is 
spread for his repast, with that of his 
fellow-man, bearing through the 
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lonely woods the gnawing pang that 
goads him to his prey. Hunger is 
in his heart; hunger bears along his 
unfatiguing feet; hunger lies in the 
strength of his arm; hunger watches 
in his eye; hunger listens in his ear ; 
as he couches down in his covert, 
silently waiting the approach of his 
expected spoil, this is the sole 
thought that fills his aching mind— 
“T shall satisfy my hunger!” When 
his deadly aim has brought his victim 
to the ground, this is the thought 
that springs up as he rushes to seize 
it, “I have got food for my hungry 
soul!” What must be the usurpation 
of animal nature here over the whole 
man! It is not merely the simple 
pain, as if it were the forlornness of 
a human creature bearing about his 
famishing existence in helplessness 
and despair—though that, too, is in- 
deed a true picture of some states of 
our race;—but here he is not a suffer- 
ing and sinking wretch—he is a 
strong hunter, and puts forth his 
strength fiercely under the urgency 
of this pain. All his might in the 
chase,all pride of speed, and strength, 
and skill—all thoughts of long and 
hard endurance—all images of perils 
past—all remembrances and all fore- 
sight—are gathered on that onestrong 
and keen desire—are bound down 
to the sense of that one bitter animal 
want. These feelings recurring day 
by day in the sole toil of his life, 
bring upon his soul a vehemence 
and power of desire in this object, 
of which we can have no concep- 
tion, till he becomes subjected to 
hunger as a mighty animal passion— 
a passion such as it rages in those 
fierce animal kinds which it drives 
with such ferocity on their prey. He 
knows hunger as the wolf knows it 
—he goes forth with his burning 
heart, like the tiger to lap blood. 
But turn to man in another condition 
to which he has been brought by the 
very agency of his physical on his 
intellectual and moral being! How 
far removed is he now from that 
daily contention with such evils as 
these! How much does he feel him- 
self assured against them by belong- 
ing to the great confederacy of so- 
cial life ! How much is it veiled from 
his eyes by the many artificial cir- 
cumstances in which the satisfaction 
of the want is involved. The work 
in which he labours the whole day 
VOL- XXVIII, NO. CLXVILE. 


—on which his eyes are fixed and 
his hands toil—is something alto- 
gether unconnected with his own 
wants—connected with distant wants 
and purposes of a thousand other 
men in which he has no participa- 
tion. And as far as it is a work of. 
skill, he has to fix his mind on ob- 
jects and purposes so totally remo-: 
ved from himself, that they all tend 
still more to sever his thoughts from 
his own necessities; and thus it is 
that civilization raises his moral cha- 
racter, when it protects almost every 
human being in a country from that 
subjection to this passion, to which 
even noble tribes are bound down in 
the wildernesses of nature. 

Yet it is the most melancholy part 
of all the speculation that is suggest- 
ed by the condition of men, to ob- 
serve what a wide gloom is cast over 
their souls by this severe necessity, 
which is nevertheless the great and 
constant course of the improvement 
of their condition. It is not suffer- 
ing alone—for that they may be in- 
ured to bear,—but the darkness of 
the understanding, and the darkness 
of the heart, which comes on under 
the oppression of toil, that is miser- 
able to see. Our fellow-men, born 
with the same spirits as ourselves, 
seem yet denied the common privi-. 
leges of that spirit. They seem to 
bring faculties into the world that 
cannot be unfolded, and powers of 
affection and desire, which, not their 
fault, but the lot of their birth, will 
pervert and degrade. There is an 
humiliation Jaid upon our nature in 
the doom which seems thus to rest 
upon a great portion of our species, 
which, while it requires our most 
considerate compassion for those 
who are thus depressed, compels us 
to humble ourselves under the sense 
of our own participation in the na- 
ture from which it flows. There- 
fore, in estimating the worth, the 
virtue of our fellow men, whom Pro- 
vidence has placed in a lot that, 
yields to them the means, and little. 
more than the means, of support- 
ing life in themselves and those 
born of them, let us never forget 
how intimate is the necessary uni-, 
on between the wants of the body 
and the thoughts of the soul. Let 
us remember, that over a great pro- 
portion of all humanity, the soul is in 
a struggle for its independence and 
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power with the necessities of that 
nature in which it is enveloped. It 
has tosupport itself against sickening, 
or irritating, or maddening thoughts, 
inspired by weariness, lassitude, 
want, or the fear of want. It is 
chained down to the earth by the 
influence of one great and constant 
occupation—that of providing the 
means of its mortal existence. When 
it shews itself shook and agitated, 
or overcome in the struggle, what 
ought to be the thoughts and feelings 
in the considerate soul of wisdom 
for poor humanity? When, on the 
other hand, we see nature preserving 
itself pure, bold, and happy amidst 
the perpetual threatenings or assaults 
of those evils from which it cannot 
fly, and, though oppressed by its 
own weary wants, forgetting them 
all in that love which ministers to 
the wants of others—when we see 
the brow wrinkled and drenched by 
incessant toil, the body, in the power 
of its prime, bowed down to the dust, 
and the whole frame in which the 
immortal spirit abides marked, but 
not dishonoured, by its slavery to 
fate ;—and when, in the midst of all 
this ceaseless depression and oppres- 
sion, from which man must never 
hope to escape on earth, we see him 
still seeking and still finding joy, de- 
light, and happiness in the finer affec- 
tions and loves and desires of his spi- 
ritual being, giving to the lips of those 
he loves the scanty morsel earned by 
his own hungry and thirsty toil, pur- 
chasing by sweat, sickness, and fever, 
Education and Instruction and Re- 
ligion to the young creatures who 
delight the soul of him who is star- 
ving for their sakes, resting with gra- 
titude on that day, whose return is 
ever like a fresh fountain to his ex- 
hausted and weary heart, and pre- 
serving a profound and high sense 
of his own immortality among all 
the earth-born toils and troubles that 
would in vain chain him down to the 
dust,—when we see all this,and think 
of all this, we feel indeed how rich 
may be the poorest of the poor, and 
learn to respect the moral being of 
man in its triumphs over the power 
of his physical nature. But we do 
not learn to doubt or deny the wis- 
dom of the Creator. We do not 
learn from all these struggles, and all 
these defeats, and all these victories, 
and all these triumphs, that God sent 
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us his creatures into this life to 
starve, for that the air, the earth, and 
the waters have not wherewith to feed 
the mouths that gape for food through 
all the elements! Nor do we learn 
that want is a crime, and poverty a 
sin—and that they who would toil, 
but cannot, and they who can toil, 
but have no work set before them, 
are intruders at Nature’s table, and 
must be driven by those who are 
able to pay for their seats to famine, 
starvation, and death—almost denied 
a burial! 

But to return to Mr Sadler from 
the episode into which we have been 
led away from the main action of 
his argument. He goes on to expa- 
tiate, not only on the command given 
to man over “edible nature,” but 
along with it the wonderful faculty 
of increasing the productiveness of 
any part thereof which may be most 
suitable or agreeable to him. 


* Take a single example, and let that be 
the most important one ;—wheat. Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us, this is indige- 
nous in Sicily, his native country. There 
is still said to be in that island a species 
of wild wheat, but which is, perhaps, 
compared with the cultivated, what wild 
oats (with which most of us are familiar) 
are, compared with our present samples 
of that grain—barren and unproductive ; 
but let this wheat be duly cultivated in a 
soil prepared by human industry, and we 
are informed by Pliny it has been known 
to yield from 300 to 400 grains for 1; 
and Herodotus assures us, on his own au- 
thority as an eye-witness, that from 200 
to 300 was the regular return in Baby- 
lonia. Perhaps these ancients may be 
doubted ; not, however, by those who are 
acquainted with the creative powers of 
human industry. Du Hamel informs us 
that he has seen barley produce 4800 fold: 
and, to return to the former plant, wheat, 
a scientific countryman of our own, Mil- 
ler—a name well known in the annals of 
culture—performed an experiment in the 
botanical garden of Cambridge, of which 
he was curator, by which a single grain 
of red wheat returned 22,109 ears, and 
566,800 grains. Had he carried his divi- 
sion of the root one step further, which, 
he says, other experiments convinced him 
was fully practicable, he should have ob- 
tained ten times the quantity from the 
same single grain; namely, between five 
and six million-fold increase. This is re- 
corded in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1768, and verified by Dr Wat- 
son,” 
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He then speaks of the faculty man 
has above all other animals of sus- 
taining life, with the least inconve- 
nience, in the widest range of cli- 
mate, and of that provision of nature 
by which such faculty is rendered of 
avail, namely, that those productions, 
whether vegetable or animal, on 
which he chiefly depends for subsist- 
ence, are endued with a capability of 
enduring a similar change. Thus, 
for example, Von Buch found the 
business of pasturage advantageous- 
ly pursued, and even grain healthy 
and prolific,'and succeeding admi- 
rably, some degrees within the arctic 
circle, on the verge of the 70th de- 
gree of northern latitude. As the cli- 
mate varies, so does the necessity of 
clothing ; nature, says he, still wears 
his livery wherever he moves. In the 
hot climates, silk and cotton are pre- 
sented to him; in the temperate 
ones, these yield to the finer wools ; 
which, as the latitude northerns, be- 
come thicker and more plentiful, till, 
in the frozen regions, fur, much the 
warmest of all coverings, is produced 
in abundance. 


“ Should it be attempted to evade the 
force of this argument, by attributing all 
these changes to the operation of physical 
causes, what shall be said of a more irre- 
sistible proof of the same cheering truth 
—the plain intention of Nature, to sup- 
port in comfort human beings in every 
climate, namely, that when she can vary 
the different tribes of creation no further, 
without destroying their character, then, 
for his sake, she creates new ones, so ob- 
viously adapted to his local necessities, 
that he could not continue to exist with- 
out them? Take two examples, and two 
only ; one from each of those parts of the 
globe which are justly conceived to be the 
least friendly to human life, and conse- 
quently the most needing such extraordi- 
nary aids ; the first, from the torrid zone, 
and let the camel be the instance. This 
singular animal, in the first place, has, of 
course, to be adapted to the peculiarities 
of the climate, in order to its own exist- 
ence ; and this is strikingly the case. Ina 
region where there is little vegetation, and 
less moisture, Nature has constructed its 
muscular frame on the most spare and eco- 
nomical principles; on such, therefore, 
as demand the smallest supplies: hence, it 
requires little food, which, to make the 
most of, it ruminates; it must consume 
that food hard and dry: it has, conse- 
quently, great muscular force in the jaw. 
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Above all, it is probably beyond any other 
quadruped in creation patient of conti- 
nued thirst; a quality which, in such a 
region, seems to reverse the very nature of 
things ; and yet, without this one singu- 
lar provision, all the rest would have been 
of no avail, in so parched and weary a 
land as it has to inhabit. Other anatomi- 
cal adaptations might be pointed out, but 
I shall merely mention its hoof; this is 
lined with a lump of flesh, which would, 
in great measure, prevent its utility in the 
hard and mountainous district of Europe ; 
but which is plainly adapted to the dry, 
sandy, and level soil it has to traverse. But 
all these peculiarities, so necessary to its 
own being, subserve that of man. The 
flesh is acceptable; the milk nutritious ; 
while the patience and gentleness with 
which Nature has endued it, have render- 
ed it the obedient slave of the human spe- 
cies. In short, to use the words of an 
author not generally accused of enthu- 
siasm, Volney, ‘So great is the import- 
ance of the camel to the desert, that were 
it deprived of that useful animal, it must 
infallibly lose every inhabitant.’ 

* Look next at the frigid zone, in its 
more remoterecesses, where Nature seems 
to be so sparing in all that is necessary to 
life, and so profuse in what is deemed hos- 
tile to it ; where the cattle, accounted es- 
sential to our comfort, if not to our exist- 
ence, could not, generally speaking, either 
live or be fed through the long and rigor- 
ous winter which is there experienced, 
and which, if they could be preserved du- 
ring that period, would not answer the 
necessary purposes to which we apply 
them. Is, then, the Laplander deserted 
by Providence? On the contrary, it has 
presented, exclusively, to him one of the 
noblest animals in existence; and in its 
formation, has so economised the scanty 
means of nature, as to unite at once the 
valuable properties of almost every other 
—and all adapted, specially, to the pecu- 
liar station it has to occupy. I need not 
say I allude to the rein-deer, a quadruped 
which comprises every thing he wants, ei- 
ther for life, convenience, or luxury. Its 
milk rivals that of the cow ; its flesh that 
of our deer ; its fleetness and docility those 
of the horse; and he that placed him there, 
so contrived that part of the frame which 
I have alluded to in the other instance, 
that the hoof of this wonderful and inter- 
esting animal should, contrary to its own 
genus elsewhere, spread out, and become, 
literally speaking, a snow-shoe ; so that it 
can convey its owner over that mantle of 
snow which covers, for so long a portion of 
the year, rocks and yalleys, woods and 
plains, lakes and streams,—with an incres 
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dible swiftness, where no horse could travel 
at all, if he could even live. Without sus- 
tenance, the gift, however, would be of no 
avail: this is anticipated and supplied. In 
that rigorous climate, so adverse to vege- 
tation through the greatest part of the year, 
a mossis, nevertheless, produced in profu- 
sion, hardly found in other climates, where 
it would be of little use ; this the animal 
finds beneath the snow by a peculiar in- 
stinct, and by this it is amply sustained. 
This is a single evidence that the Supreme 
cares even for the humblest of human be- 
ings, the Laplander ; and I could no more 
bring myself to believe that it is not to His 
plain intention that he isindebted for his 
sustenance, or that such sustenance was 
insufficient, than I could, that the noble 
animal on which his existence depends, is 
the product of an animated film fed upon 
moss, which never rested in its improving 
efforts, till it supplied itself with snow 
shoes. 

“ In a word, all the laws of the vegeta- 
ble, as well as the nature of animal, ex- 
istence, are plainly subservient to the so- 
lace and sustentation of human beings ; 
and, in pursuing the proof of this to what- 
eyer limits, we should not be in the pre- 
djeament of some who think that mira- 
cles end where knowledge begins; but, 
on the contrary, we should find that, as 
our knowledge increased, the miracle of 
the Divine wisdomand benevolence would 
enlarge, till the feeding of an ancient Seer 
in the wilderness of Carmel by ravens, 
would seem to make a far less demand up- 
on the prescience and the power of the 
Deity, than the constant and mysterious 
operation of that endless chain of causes 
and effects, receiving its primary impulse 
from the same power, by which every sin- 
gle being, rational or irrational, is sustain- 
ed and fed. We have, indeed, obscured 
our intellects, and benumbed our feelings, 
by making use of words that, strictly 
speaking, as we too frequently employ 
them, have no meaning. We talk of cau- 
ses and effects, as words of course, quite 
plain in their signification to the slender- 
est capacity. As expressing facts deduced 
from our observation of the laws of Na- 
ture, this phraseology may be allowable ; 
but when we have observed two or more 
facts in acertain, constant connexion with 
each other, and have remarked the order 
of their priority, we are as far as ever 
from furnishing, either to the judgment 
or the imagination, any light as to the 
reason of such connexion. The motions 
of a grain of sand conform to certain laws 
which we have observed upon, and to this 
conformity we give a name,—attraction ; 
but we know as little about the nature of 
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this attraction as the unprotected child 
hurt by the fall it has occasioned. What 
are, therefyre, denominated causes, are no- 
thing more than determinations of the Dei- 
ty ; which, as founded in infinite wisdom, 
may be uniform and unchangeable in 
their nature. If, therefore, I put into the 
earth a seed, ‘it may chance be of wheat 
or some other grain,’ and trace the mira- 
cle of vegetation from its commencement 
to its completion, when I observe it has 
extracted from the earth matter hundreds 
of times its own weight, and of a nature 
totally dissimilar to the elements from 
whence it springs, and for purposes essen- 
tially different, I may notice, throughout, 
a number of connected effects, but I dis- 
cern no cause beyond the will of the Dei- 
ty. In like manner, if I regard the pur- 
poses for which this crop of grain is evi- 
dently designed, namely, for food, and 
when, becoming such, it is, by quite as in- 
explicable a process, partly converted into 
an animal substance, and becomes a por- 
tion of myself, I again discern effects, but no 
causes, beyond the will of the Deity. It is 
thus, therefore, that I have treated the 
subject under consideration throughout. 
In establishing the balance between life 
and its sustentation, I have pointed at the 
plain indications of the Supreme will; 
that will once ascertained, it is as plain as 
the indissoluble connexion between what 
are called causes and effects, that the ba- 
lance of food and numbers is eternally es- 
tablished.” 


Mr Sadler, in a former part of his 
Dissertation, has spoken, as we have 
seen, of certain facts regarding mi- 
gratory animals, which have refer- 
ence to themselves, but he now al- 
ludes to others which refer plainly 
to the welfare of our species. Na- 
ture thus affords a timely supply of 
sustentation to human beings, espe- 
cially in the first stages of society, 
when their numbers are few, and the 
earth but partially cultivated. Many 
edible quadrupeds, as Chauteau- 
briand says, have the periods of their 
migrationas exactly calculated,as that 
of birds, and like them, evidently ac- 
commodated to the utility and neces- 
sities of men. Then, if we look to the 
sea—from the prolific North, what in- 
numerable shoals are sent forth and di- 
rected, by some mysterious impulse, 
to all the shores! Only think of the pi- 
geon species in North America! The 
amount of asingle flight of them steer- 
ing towards the North,in order to sup- 
ply that less fruitful region with abun- 
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dance, was calculated by Alexander 
Wilson, the celebrated Scottish orni- 
thologist, to amount to 2,230,272,000, 
or at least a brace of pigeons each to 
every man, woman, and child in the 
world! Our insular position, Mr 
Sadler observes, prevents us from 
witnessing the migration of quadru- 
peds; and as to the fishes and the 
fowls, which obey the same benevo- 
lent law, the unexampled richness of 
our internal resources enables us to 
overlook the addition to our food 
which the air and the ocean offer to 
our acceptance, unless with a view 
to vary our luxuriant repasts. But 
place us, he adds, in the inhospitable 
regions of nature, and how should 
we then regard the subject? This 
amazing provision would appear as 
a perpetual repetitioa of the ancient 
miracle of the wilderness; and none 
who were not divested of reason, as 
well as feeling, would fail to recog- 
nise, in the timely supply, that hand 
so visibly stretched forth in behalf 
of his offspring. 

But there is another important 
purpose to be answered by the mi- 
gratory principle. Mr Sadler ven- 
tures to suggest that Nature, in im- 
posing it on so many and most im- 
portant orders of animal beings, pur- 
posed to disperse them over the ha- 
bitable globe, as so many seeds of fu- 
ture increase, wherever man should 
be found to avail himself of the boon. 
The cow probably was, in its unta- 
med state, migratory ; the deer cer- 
tainly is; and when we add the 
great number of birds that are—all 
useful to man—Mr Sadler’s sugges- 
tion seems right. Indeed, of all the 
migratory tribes, he observes, those, 
and those only, are capable of being 
domesticated and retained, that are 
serviceable for human sustentation. 


** In closing these thoughts on the na- 
ture and objects of the migratory princi- 
ple in animal creation, I would pause to 
ask, who can trace, even in a single in- 
stance, these dependent and connected 
laws of nature by which these supplies 
are afforded to man? Who can trace the 
different stages of their progressive prepa- 
ration, or measure, even in thought, the 
vastness of the repast which is ever pour- 
ing forth in its full maturity? Deep in 
the unfathomable ocean, or concealed in 
the wild and wooded wastes of the inac- 
cessible north, the mighty process is, while 
we are thus feebly essaying to speak con- 
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cerning it, proceeding unobserved, in a 
never-ending succession of renewals and 
completions. Meantime, these innumera- 
ble flights are almost untouched, and the 
inexhaustible bounties of the ocean barely 
tasted ; and no wonder ; for the mother 
Earth herself, nowhere fully cultivated, 
lies in many of her most fertile regions 
totally neglected. Man, nevertheless, 
age after age, has become more and more 
fastidious in the choice of his food, and 
more profuse in its use ; till, in this period 
of culpable luxury, the cry of prospective 
famine is raised: a cry, of which all the 
elements re-echo the falsehood, and which 
rises to the throne of the Eternal as an 
insult on all those perfections through 
which he condescends to the very senses 
of mankind.” 


Near the end of the Dissertation, 
Mr Sadler, after having proved all 
his positions, and established the 
balance of the food and numbers of 
animated nature, alludes finely toa 
system of reasoning pursued by the 
wisest of the heathen philosophers, 
which he thinks specially applicable 
to the present subject. Thus they 
inferred immortality from the intense 
desire for it implanted in the human 
soul, because, as far as they had scan- 
ned nature, they saw no desire with- 
out its appropriate gratification. 
Look again at the senses. For which 
of them has not the Deity provided an 
adequate and appropriate gratifica- 
tion? If, says he, very beautifully, 
whenthe sense of sightisawakened, it 
opens to a flood of “ bright efluence 
of bright essence ixcreate,” perfect- 
ly sufficient for its purpose, namely, 
to drink in the surrounding works 
of the Deity,—can we, can any man 
believe that that eye must wax dim, 
and become dark for ever, because 
another and a neighbouring sense, on 
which all the rest depend, which 
equally longs for gratification, and is 
equally capable of being gratified, 
has no supply of its wants and de- 
sires, but is doomed to suffering, 
privation, and destruction ? No! The 
mouth, the teeth, the stomach of man 
are guarantees that God has provi- 
ded him with subsistence—these are 
“ patents for food,” that the Deity 
himself has granted ; proofs, indeed, 
that numbers and food are balanced. 

The Dissertation closes witha no- 
ble passage—than which indeed we 
know few passages nobler in modern 
English prose. Mr Sadler hasbeen 
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pointing to the actual condition and 
existence of animated beings, in full 
proof that their numbers and food 
are balanced. Nothing can be clear- 
er, he truly says, than that animal 
happiness is totally irreconcilable 
with an insufficiency of food. If 
there be the alleged tendency in all 
animated life to increase beyond the 
“ nourishment provided for it”’—if 
nature has scattered existence with 

rofusion, but has been sparing in 
its sustentation, then must there be 
universal misery through every tribe 
of the animal creation. But he ap- 
peals to human experience if this be 
the case. 


“ To advert to that part of animated 
nature, of which man takes little or no 
heed, and which is generally removed be- 
yond the limits of his interference : I ask, 
are they seen multiplying around us in un- 
sustainable numbers? After having re- 
presented nature as an arena of universal 
carnage, where her offspring are 

* Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying,’— 


are these warring germs of existence, 
though still feeding upon each other, star- 
ving? Does nature, I ask, exhibit these 
scenes of unceasing strife and confusion, 
where slaughter is the sole and evident 
business of life ; to which want and famine 
are to be superadded, to rectify the con- 
stant tendency to redundancy? Do the 
insects sport awhile in the air, and, before 
their natural date of being, drop by ex- 
hausted myriads, and strew the ground 
with expiring animation? Do the birds 
pour their faltering and unfinished songs, 
and, adorned with the mockery of beauty 
and gaiety, drop from the branches, and 
flutter, and die at our feet? Do the fishes, 
increasing so as to spread the devastation 
through the other element, become torpid 
and expire by millions, till the pure me- 
dium to which they appertain is polluted 
with their floating carcasses? Or, if 
these queries be dismissed through the 
door of absurdity, by saying that the con- 
stant tendency of all these tribes of beings 
to have too little food, is accompanied by 
a@ constant tendency to an excess of it; 
which is precisely the argument founded 
On mutual destruction, as the case is put 
by those who maintain the superfecundity 
of all animated nature ; to stop at once 
this loophole of retreat, let us ask whe- 
ther those animals, on which none others 
prey, are, in their native haunts, seen in 
this constant state of inanition and death, 
which would be the inevitable consequence 
of their increasing beyond the balance of 
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their food. Is the eagle of the north seen 
thus pining away; with that eye which 
lit its fires at the meridian blaze faded ; 
with those pinions with which he once 
scaled th cheavens, drooping; and the 
mighty talons with which he was wont 
to strike and destroy, powerless and re- 
laxed ;—dying for want of food? Or is 
the majestic monarch of the animal crea- 
tion, the lion, found in his native seats, 
thus subdued and quailed by want, till, 
weak and cowardly, he becomes the ready 
prey of every careless obtruder : or other- 
wise has he to raven on his species in de- 
fault of other food, till his haunts are 
strewed with the carcasses of his own 
kind? I repeat the question, is the scene 
of nature one of general suffering, agony, 
and death? No:—such a condition, as 
it respects the universal number of exis- 
tences, is as a single exception to the vast 
plurality of cases ; as it regards that single 
exception, the moment of actual suffering 
is probably short, in comparison with the 
allotted term of enjoyment ; nor can even 
that individual instance be traced to an in- 
sufficiency in the general provision of Na- 
ture for all animated beings. 

* Turn we then from the view of this 
phantasma, formed by distorted principles 
and distempered feelings, to the contem- 
plation of nature, in the sober lights of 
philosophy and truth. Let her secluded 
haunts be open to the inspection, I care 
not of whom, so that he have an eye to 
see, and a heart to feel, the happiness of 
her animated progeny. Without sending 
sucha one with Humboldt to the southern 
regions, swarming with universal anima- 
tion ; or with Acerbi to the north, which, 
notwithstanding our notions of it as a 
dreary solitude, is probably, both on earth 
and ocean, at least as luxuriant of life, 
let him penetrate into the wilder scenery 
with which this country even yet abounds, 
or lose himself in the seclusion of some 
of those afforested demesnes which still 
exhibit nature in her loveliest, because 
most unconstrained attitudes, and which 
recall to our ideas that paradise which the 
poet of England has taught imagination 
to restore. There, on the wane of some 
summer’s day, and before the animal tribes 
have retired to their timely repose, let him 
lay himself down upon ‘ the sloping cow- 
slip-covered bank,’ and, shaded by a ca- 
nopy of flowering and luxuriant foliage, 
look and listen. He will find, according 
to a celebrated observer of nature, all the 
animal tribes, down to the insects, wal- 
lowing in luxury; or, as Paley says of 
them, ‘ so happy as not to know what to 
do with themselves.’ Close to his eye, to 
which the clearness of the air and the 
nearness of the objects give a sort of mi- 
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croscopic acuteness, he sees innumerable 
insects, many of which, if he is not a prac- 
tised entomologist, are minute and bril- 
liant strangers; and if he is, are constant- 
ly putting his knowledge to a severe test ; 
all full of life and enjoyment, leaping 
about with incredible agility, climbing up 
the spiry grass, or disporting on the flowers 
with which it is embroidered ; amongst 
these the bee is plying its busy harvest, 
and filling up every interval of labour with 
its song ; a conspicuous example, perhaps, 
of the happy business of every inferior 
wing. If he chance to look to the roots 
of his verdant pillow, still he sees nature 
swarming with animation; innumerable 
terrene insects strike his notice, many of 
them, perhaps, resting during the sultry 
hours, but whose labours he would have 
witnessed had he been there at the dewy 
dawn instead of the close of the day, in 
innumerable shining threads suspended 
from every point of grass, and investing 
the whole surface of the meads with a 
film of inconceivable fineness and lustre. 
Whichever way he looks, there is not a 
plant or a flower without its appropriate 
population. Further from him he sees 
throngs still more innumerable, 


* Which flutter joyous in the solar beam, 
And fill the air, or float the dimpling stream,” 


all expressing, as far as motion and ap- 
pearance without language can express it, 
the utmost measure of enjoyment. Nor 
are even sounds wanting to signify the 
reign of universal pleasure. Far more 
unequivocal than the busy noise arising 
from the crowded haunts of human beings, 
is that continuous murmur of unnumbered 
wings, and the ceaseless hum, with which 
their universal occupation is plied, which 
soothes and falls upon the ear in one con- 
tinued and unbroken unison, save when 
the exulting songs of the painted birds, 
responding in innocent rivalry, add me- 
lody to this pleasing and perpetual note of 
harmonious nature. In the shallows of 
the clear stream which flows babbling at 
his foot, he sees multitudes of existences 
which flit along like living shadows full 
of activity and pleasure; while dimpling 
its surface, or gathering in clouds above 
it, another order of beings, that of insects 
of different tribes and various degrees of 
brilliancy, are disporting ; forming a world 
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of their own, replete with equal plenty 
and joyousness. The wild animals, mean- 
time, occasionally scud past him, intent 
upon their pastime, from which his in- 
trusion on their haunts startles them ; 
some of the nobler ones, whose stately 
forms excite his admiration, gaze at him 
at a distance, and pass on. ‘Through an 
opening vista of the wooded solitude, he 
sees a whole herd of these moving as by 
one impulse ; every motion as buoyant as 
though they were almost aerial. And far 
beyond the bounds of the surrounding do- 
main, a still more magnificent prospect 
spreads before him. The surface of the 
earth, to the distant horizon, is tesselated 
with enclosures, and glows with many co- 
louredcrops. Here the pasturesare clothed 
with flocks ; there the valleys are covered 
over with corn ; the little hills rejoice on 
every side; they shout for joy, they also 
sing! Human habitations are sprinkled 
over the prospect, like gems on the man- 
tle of nature; and here and there they 
cluster into a town ; while the temples of 
Divine worship, ‘ which point with taper 
spire to heaven,’ are seen rising as far as 
the eye can stretch, and crown the happy 
prospect with the proof, that mankind are 
neither insensate nor ungrateful; that 
they know who it is that ‘ gives them 
rain and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts with food and gladness.’ He gazes 
till the tints of day fade, and the glorious 
prospect recedes from his sight. ‘The busy 
tribes of life are hushed in repose, one so- 
litary and unrivalled songster only keeps 
up the vigil in the temple of nature, but 
in what strains does she ‘ charm the lis- 
tening shades, and teach the night his 
praise!’ He looks up and beholds the 
eternal stars successively rekindling their 
fires, and resuming their courses ; and the 
moon walking forth in her brightness. 
All the near and transitory scenes of na- 
ture thus cut off, the soul calls home its 
scattered thoughts, and centres them in 
loftier meditations concerning that myste- 
rious being, whose works it had just been 
contemplating, and who now appears more 
intimately and awfully present. He rises, 
and retires to his wonted place : in a frame 
of solemn devotion which recognises the 
Deity alone, and him only in his one sa- 
cred attribute of unbounded and everlast- 
ing goodness.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A resectep Contributor is the bitterest of all enemies—but likewise 
the most impotent. To be rejected seems worse than to be cut up—and 
yet reason says that to be buried in the Balaam-Box is not so bad as to be 
scarified by the Knout. Observe—We never insult our Contributors, gentle 
or semple, as many editors do—but simply send the stupid ones asleep 
among the sumphs. Why then all that spleen—bile—and gall spluttered on 
Maga by unsuccessful suitors ? Though she,—capricious coquette,—repels, 
rejects, shuns, or declines their amorous advances, yet never never does she, 
like some vain beauties we could name, blab to the public ear the secret of 
their discountenanced loves. Why then should they themselves betray it, 
by sneakingly seeking to disparage her peerless charms? A single syllable 
muttered against Maga lets the cat out of the bag—and all the world ex- 
claims, “ Oh, ho!” Thenceforth the whey-faced whiner is known wherever 
he goes, to be a rejected article—other Magas look on him with suspicious 
eyes, conjecturing that there must be something amiss—and he dies at last 
of the yellow or black jaundice. Such conduct, to say the least of it, is very 
ungrateful. Were Maga to encourage the advances of elderly gentlemen, 
by softly treading upon their toes, laying her silken hand of long, white, 
slender, pink-nailed fingers on their arm, and with her warm, red, balmy 
mouth, almost touching their ear, asking in a silvery whisper “ If it did not 
thunder”—shrinking to their side all the while, with her frame all on the 
tremor like a sensitive plant quivering to the touch, then indeed would it be 
highly culpable in her, the coquette, to say—in reply to the question when 
popped—* No—no—sir—you must excuse me—no—no—no!” And were 
she to add to the cruelty of refusal, the shame of exposure, publishing a 
monthly list of all the wretches who for her sake must wear the willow—then 
indeed might the rejected articles, unsatisfied with sympathy, call aloud for 
punishment. But how far different is her conduct! Never does she consign 
a suitor to the Balaam-Box without a tear! She sighs to see the tin-lid hea- 
ving to the “ hotch” of the poor Contributor below! She shudders when 


“ awhile the living hill 
Heaves with convulsive throes, and all is still.” 


But farther. Though rejected twenty times, if you be a man or woman 
of talents or genius, persevere ; and who knows but that on the twenty-first 
attempt, “ Your joy is like a deep affright,” to find yourself figuring be- 
fore the whole world in a leading article? Some people are so huffy! 
An Editor must in with their article instanter—that very month—though 
perhaps the parcel arrives on the twentieth—the very day our excellent 
friend, Captain Bain, has gone blazing away out of the mouth of the Frith 
with the James Watt rejoicing in a ten thousand impression of a double num- 
ber. Had his article been the only article in the whole wide world, it might 
perhaps have had some small chance of insertion—some time or other—be- 
fore he died ; but when you consider, that, on the very day his article ar- 
rived—and not only on that day, but every day before or since—scores of 
articles, over and above his article, had come flying from “ a’ the airts the 
win’ can blaw”—an absolute shower of whitey-brown—you must see at 
once that there was no more chance of his article in particular being 
snapt up by Maga, than of any one particular fly being snapt up by one 
trout when all the Tweed was alive with green-tails. Yet the idiot—if he 
will allow us to call him so—after searching in vain all through our July 
number for his article—even among the Deaths and Marriages, and in among 
the Appendix of Bills—scrawls his rage by return of post—screeching for 
his article—the restoration of his article—totally unaware—O the blind 
minds of men !—that his article had, on the very day of its arrival in Modern 
Athens, received Christian Burial, along with many other unfortunates who 
had been swept off by the same epidemic, and interred deep down below 
the power of Sere or Knox, under the Balaam-Box, that Patent Sare. 
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Such contributors continue clamorous for years. Some of them go mad 
—others get silly; but though they never tax the elements with unkind- 
ness, they never cease abusing Old Christopher North, who keeps his tem- 
per to a miracle—lets them weary the Post-office with letters “ unanswer- 
ed, disappointed, unreceived,”’—and merely once a-month wishes them and 
their articles all at the devil. 

Now we put it to all such impatient and irritable contributors, if it be 
not most unreasonable to lose their tempers at that rate, and to take of- 
fence when and where no offence is intended, but, on the other hand, the 
utmost amenity and mild manners? Time and tide wait for no man, and 
chance rules the world. Are we alone to be denied the privilege of sub- 
mission to these powers ? What though their articles “ rot in cold obstruc- 
tion” for a time, times, and half a time? Think of the thousand and one 
causes that may have, without much or any blame on our part, condemned 
them to a temporary or an eternal oblivion! How often are jewels mislaid ? 
“ We hunt half a day for a forgotten dream,” ner recover it at last, though 
all the laws of association have been brought into play. So must it often 
be with articles. Most mysteriously do they slip aside, and disappear into 
crannies in the “ great globe itself,’ wherein, no doubt, they will be found 
by future ages, and the unrolled papyri deciphered for the benefit of ge- 
nerations yet unborn. Many fly up to the moon, and the Man there pub- 
lishes them in his Magazine. Human life is proverbially short, and is it to 
be expected or wished by any contributor professing the Christian creed 
that We, upwards of seventy, should, instead of preparing ourselves for an- 
other world, waste the few fleeting hours yet left to us in hunting, night 
and day, even in “ impossible places,” for lost articles ? Besides, we are 
not only always very old, but also often very sick; and our gout alone, to 
say nothing of almost periodical attacks of cholera morbus, ought, with all 
men of common humanity, to be sustained as a valid excuse for the irreco- 
verable loss of an occasional article. Then are we to be debarred the or- 
diuary amusements of this weary world ? May we not, like the rest of our 
brethren of mankind, make a tour of the Lakes, or the Highlands, or Switz- 
erland, or the Tyrol? And during our absence, must not hundreds of ar- 
ticles lie dormant? The man lives not to whom we would trust the keys. 
We hate descending into particulars—but we owe it to our much injured 
selves to remind all such captious and querulous contributors that, for 
months past, we have been on the move from No. 17, Prince’s Street to 
45, George’s Street—and that in that long-protracted bustle a thousand 
things have been necessarily forgotten for a time, or lost to all eternity. 
The Balaam-Box itself made a narrow escape. A strong-backed villain, 
obviously in the pay of one of the Southron Magazines, clutched it out of 
the hurley, and off with it on his shoulders down Leith Walk, before a west 
wind that was then filling the sails of a London-bound Berwick smack. 
Providentially We were hobbling from our lunch at Picardy’s, and met the 
mid-day highway robber full in the face. We should have known the Ba- 
laam-Box among ten thousand trunks. One tip of the crutch laid the bearer 
in the kennel—and Sir David Gam and Tappitoury who had been eyeing 
us from a window, were instantly on the spot, and proud were they to bear 
the treasure to the Sanctum Sanctorum. If, after considering these things, 
and a thousand collateral circumstances, the contributors to whom we al- 
lude still regard us with angry feelings, we have only to say, 


“ Away to heaven, respective Lenity, 
And fire-eyed Fury be my conduct now !” 


And here we are reminded of one especial blockhead, who transmitted to u8 
a good many months ago, through a distinguished friend, some elegant and 
graceful verses by a lady. We had designed them a place of honour, but 
our arrangements prevented their appearance at the time we wished ; and 
perhaps we should have stated to the fair writer the reason of the inevit- 
able delay. We now request her to accept our humble apology, and the 
assurance of our high esteem. The person who demanded the verses back, 
and who occupies, we believe, some humble and obscure place under go- 
yernment, informed us, in his ill-spelt letter, with much severity and little 
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grammar, that the itch was the Scottish plague. That is a Cockney notion. 
Cutaneous diseases are more or less prevalent in all countries, and we be- 
lieve especially in poor ones—such as the Highlands of Scotland, where the 
people live chiefly on oatmeal. But the Highlanders—though poor— 
are hospitable—generous—and brave ; and their hands, though haply some- 
times rather rough in the cuticle, can well handle the claymore and the 
bayonetted musket. Beyond all the nations of the earth, in manners they 
are—even the poorest of the poor—gentlemen; and that would be pain- 
fully felt by this wretched creature, were he ever to stoop his head as low 
beneath the door-lintel of a Highland hut, as he stoops it every day before 
the master who gives him bread. A slight eruption on the skin—rare now 
in any part of Scotland, for English cleanliness has of late years become 
domesticated here—is a mere trifle compared with a leprosy of the liver— 
the incurable disease in which he pines; and oatmeal, earned by honest 
labour, even although, but for the gracious antidote of Glenlivet, it may 
sometimes induce the itch, is preferable food to turtle-soup purchased by 
the proceeds of a shameless sinecure ; nor is the worst scurvy that can afflict 
the Coly so calamitous as the scurvy that eats into the soul. The one is a 
misfortune, which religion enables a good man to bear—the other is a vice, 
which any little religion the sufferer may possess serves but to shew more 
odious, and which an evil conscience renders altogether unendurable. 
Hine ille lachryme ! 

But now that we are established in our new Sanctum, we shall speedily 
bring up all our arrears. The clerk of the Balaam-Box shall be kept more 
assiduously to his duty—and our Contributors may depend, erelong, on a 

eneral jail-delivery of all our Escrutoires. Much misconception prevails 
n the public mind respecting the character of the contents of the Balaam- 
Box. Many brilliant articles are hidden in that gloom—but like comets 
their tails are too long, and would, if admitted into the heaven of Maga, 
sweep out the stars. But a comet judiciously curtailed may occasionally 
illumine the horizon—nay, we have known a planet there brighter than any 
fixed star—than either Castor or Pollux ;—and the Georgium Sidus has some- 
times “ paled its ineffectual light” beside a wandering luminary under the 
name of Balaam. As for our Escrutoires—they possess treasures beyond 
the Treasures of the Deep, so beautifully sung by The Hemans—and we pur- 
pose, before another moon wanes, to descend in a diving-bell into their 
abysses, and to rifle the mermaid’s caves of all their pearls—therewith to 
adorn the brow of Maga, to the joy of all Contributors. 

We have been wafted away on the wings of poetry from the querulous 
disturbers of our peace. But some contributors there are, of a far other 
character and complexion indeed—and them to reject Christopher could 
almost weep. Nay—he rejects them not. Their pretty poems—their 
elegant prose-essays—their graceful epistles—and their touching tales—he 
peruses with pleasure and with pride. Their sex protects them—and he 
puts them gently into the Escrutoire called the Dovecot, where they soon 
murmur themselves asleep. Now and then he selects a sonnet, or an elegy, 
or a tale,—and in Maga, it meets the eyes, perhaps, of the fair enthusiast, 
who breathed it when a virgin, and who now blushes, while she reads, to 
look down ona couple of chubby boys pulling one another’s noses in frantic 
quarrel about some seedcake, at the knee of her a six-year’s wedded wife, 
still lovely, though her waist be not so slim as we once knew it by about 
three quarters of a yard. 

There are a prodigious number of clever people at present alive and 
kicking—and, judging from our own list, we should suppose, that in Great 
Britain and Ireland, contributors must amount to a million. There is a 
contributor in about every fourth family. In one domestic circle he is 

apa—a stout gentleman about forty, with red cheeks, and a brown wig ; 
n another, grand-papa, a fine military-looking old fellow, six feet high, with 
hair white as snow—nay, an article is now penes me, the handwriting of 
which could only have been put upon paper by the “ oldest inhabitant,” 
rejoicing in the third consecutive little Tommy, all lineally descended from 
himself, the great Tom of Lincoln. In another family again, the happy mother 
of ten children is, we are sorry to say it, the unhappy mother of twenty 
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articles. In this house, a pale delicate girl—an only daughter—who can 
scarcely walk in the wind without being wafted away to heaven like a fea- 
ther—is inditing a tender epistle to Odoherty; in that, three red-armed 
sisters, well to do in the world—with constitutions strong as horses—and 
each on the death of her father, the tallow-chandler, entitled to a fortune 
of fifteen hundred pounds, are all hard at work with their respective articles, 
—one at the pathetic, another at the picturesque, and the eldest and most 
formidable at the sublime. Now, not to indulge farther in imaginary pic- 
tures, drawn from the contributing population of these realms, we appeal 
to the candour of that population—nay, we fling ourselves upon it—and ask 
the Million to reflect for a few moments with themselves, in society or soli- 
tude, on the condition of an Editor in this life. For our single selves, we 
lay our hands upon our hearts, and before heaven, declare, that it would 
not be in our power to overtake and satisfy even our fair friends—our female 
contributors alone—were we the Editor, publisher, and proprietor, of twenty 
periodicals, instead of Editor of merely one. Add to them the male mon- 
sters, with swingeing articles twenty pages long, and the multitudes of chil- 
dren, who, in this precocious age, have absolutely all their little articles 
ready ere they are twelve years old, and the most stony-hearted will con- 
cede, that Christopher North is to be compassionated as much as admired, 
and that he is far less an object of envy than the vain world, blinded by 
the blaze of his glory, has for so many years so foolishly supposed ;—He is 
often sick of life. 

You might think that it never could be our interest to quarrel with clever 
contributors. But if you think so, we assure you that you are mistaken, 
and that clever contributors have brought many a periodical to an untimely 
grave. Pray, what is the meaning of the word clever? Try it by examples: 
a clever horse is a horse of good action—who can trot easily twelve miles 
an hour—clear a four-foot fence—and who never refuses his oats. At pre- 
sent, as horses go, he may be worth about five-and-thirty pounds. He car- 
ries you to cover—but surely you do not hunt him? Clever as he is, if you 
do that, he is blown on the first burst, and, during a run of twenty minutes, 
has been regularly ¢atling it, till at the death, while the Duke, and Elcho, 
and Reddie, and Stein, are all in, you are not only out, but appear to the 
rustics of another county to be aregular Bagman. Just so with your clever 
contributor. He can perform a paragraph at a fair pace—a short article on 
the corn laws, perhaps, or the Methuen Treaty ; but when the work to be 
done requires not only bone but blood, say a review of Moore’s Byron, or 
Monk’s Bentley, or Wellington’s Waterloo, then your clever contributor 
breaks down, and you wish him back in his original dray. In the affairs of 
common life, we have no great objection to a clever contributor; but from 
this Magazine “ Procul! o procul, este, profani,’—for about some seven 
years ago, such was the rush upon us of clever contributors, that our sale, 
for two months stationary, began on the third absolutely to retrograde. We 
immediately unharnessed about a dozen clever contributors, turned them 
out of the team, and away went Maga, up hill and down dale, along the 
royal road of philosophy, literature, and human life, like a young one, 
with all the other eighty monthlies dragged in triumph at her chariot- 
wheels ! 

But to be less figurative. It is one thing to be even extremely clever 
in the circle in which you move, and another thing to be rather clever in 
Blackwood. An old or elderly maid or virgin, who has cultivated her con- 
versational talents at tea-tables through the long space of fifty revolving 
years, and been handed about in manuscript, up and down various brilliant 
coteries—while her chin, “ bearded like the pard,” is sunk on her midnight 
pillow, is visited, we shall suppose, in a dream, by Christopher North. He 
calms her agitation, and assures her that she has no need to shriek. All 
that he wants is an article. The phantom melts away from her longing 
arms—and turning herself in bed, lo! by the rosy dawn, George Buchanan, 
with a beard considerably longer than her own, lying chin by chin, with 
Deborah on the self-same bolster. Aye, many are the virgins—young—old 
—and middle-aged, who sleep with Blackwood in their bosom. “ Rapt, in- 
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spired,” the tea-table oracle mounts her tripod, and in obedience to her 
Magnus Apollo, Christopher North, indites an article. Remember that she is, 
without one single exception—and for half a century has been—the clever- 
est—out of all sight, the cleverest person of her sex in all her native city, 
—a city, by the last census, taken ten years ago—containing upwards of 
two hundred thousand souls. Such an article! O, Lord Byron’s Heaven 
and Earth, and Mr Moore’s Loves of the Angels, what an article! Is it a 
declaration of love, and a proposal of marriage ? A scheme for paying off 
the National Debt? or a treatise on gooseberry wine ? Now she seems to 
be all fire and fury on Don Juan, and now the fair writer tumbles head 
over ears like a supralapsarian into the Row Heresy. By Montgomery’s 
Satan, the old lady has forgotten either her own sex or ours, and is person- 
ating Christopher North! And hark! how clamorous for instant insertion ! 
Her article cannot wait a single day—and proofs must be sent to the old 
Princess Rusty Fusty, by the very first Glasgow post. 

It is known throughout all the literary circles of the West, that Miss De- 
borah is to exhibit in the next number of Blackwood her opening article. 
What a brandishing of paper-folders on the First of the Month! Lo and 
behold, “ Christopher in his Sporting Jacket!” “ Can this indeed be our 
Debby’s opening article ?” is the general pur. “ But you know she is so 
clever—she can hit off all our styles to a tea. It must be Debby’s—it is 
Debby’s—Debby’s in every line. Oh, rare Debby! There’s no so clever 
a woman in all Edinburgh! 

To be serious—nay savage. There are not at this hour more than six 
women alive entitled to send articles to Ebony :—Mrs Hemans, Mrs Nor- 
ton, Miss Bowles, Miss Mitford, Miss Jewsbury—Let us consider—who the 
deuce is the sixth ? Oh! yes, yes—but not to hurt the feelings of so many 
thousands, she, for the present, shall be “ strictly Anonymous.” She her- 
self knows whom we have in our loving eye, and would fain have in our 
loving arms—in a fine fit of Platonics. 


** These six are women, therefore may be woo'd ; 
These six are women, therefore may be won”— 


Nay, they are all already wooed and won by us; and largely do they con- 
tribute to our delight. “ Aye, aye, Mr North,’ quoth our beloved Shep- 
herd to us tother day, “ that’s what ye mean by being a Sezayvenarian.” 
With these charming exceptions, we beseech the Sex to besiege other Edi- 
tors. We love to concentrate rather than diffuse our affections; at our 
time of life it would be unseemly to be seen running after young ladies, 
however literary ; and the cardinal virtue of an Editor is Fipetiry ro Tur 
Farr Cnosen Few. 

Yet let us not be misunderstood by the thousands on thousands of lovely 
ladies that in these days throughout these realms cultivate letters. Never in 
any other age stood so high the character of woman. Culture gives the sex 
now not mere accomplishments alone,—but their hearts are fertile of noble 
feelings, and their minds of noble thoughts. Never shone female litera- 
ture,—if that expression may be allowed—with such pure and strong 
lustre. A few stars are conspicuous in the firmament above all the rest; 
but how many sweet stars are there, unambitious of our gaze, though they 
irresistibly attract it on cloudless nights, ~ 


* When Heaven and Earth do make one imagery,” 


and the heart of the shepherd is glad on the mountain! Some of these 
gentle luminaries delight to shine on us. We know their names—single 
or in constellation. Nor, among them all at their brightest, are we ever 
at aloss to single out that particular Star, which, rising over the green hills 
of Fife, steeps its reflection in our magnificent Firth, and often, as we are 
taking our night-walk on the Calton, or Arthur’s Seat, seems to possess in 
its own glory both Heaven and Sea. 

With regard to male contiibutors, again, we cannot be equally compli- 
mentary and equally sincere. Young Scotchmen are all too philosophical— 
most young Englishmen too little so,—but on the whole we wish the South- 
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ron sun to be in the ascendant. In vile and odious nationality the Scotch 
speak of “ slender clerks” beyond the Tweed. Yet are they not “ sprung of 
earth’s first blood, have titles manifold?’ Still, their articles are too often 
but “ the produce of the common day.’ Too often their authors want 
“the vision and the faculty divine,’—and were we to compose two con- 
secutive nuinbers of their lucubrations, the third would be our last. Edin- 
burgh never gave us one first-rate contributor—the Knights of Ambrose 
excepted—London has given too few,—but some she has given us of 
strongest and steadiest power,— and as we plough the mare magnum with 
them on board, we can trust to our crew, and lie in storm on a lee-shore, 
without fear of being stranded,—for then our ship will swing round by her 
sheet-anchor into the wind’s eye, and hold at defiance all the blasts of Heaven. 

But to merely clever ladies and gentlemen in general, be this our advice :— 
Be satisfied with being the Cocks and Hens of your own companies—your 
own coteries. Do not write for—because you never can write in—Black- 
wood. Clap your wings and crow—drop your wings and chuckle—put 
your nebs below your wings and go to roost. But do not ¢ell lies. Do not 
hint by sideling looks, and dubious words, and “ spare my blushes,’—nor 
yet assert, with brazen cheeks, and solemn oaths, and “ split my timbers,” 
that you write in Blackwood. You may live for a year or two on the credit 
of that belief among your townsfolk, and be stared at as a contributor. But 
the day of shame assuredly comes to all impostors. Then you are seen 
hopping about the outskirts of your native village like a naked magpie, who 
had stripped her or himself of her or his not unpretty plumage, to fit clo- 
ser to the skin that of the Cock of the North, and who thenceforth haunts 
obscure places, featherless and forlorn, emitting at intervals a feeble scrauch, 
and excluded from augury of death or marriage. 

The truth is, that it requires ten—aye, twenty times the talent to write a 
first-rate article for a first-rate periodical, say Maga—that it requires to 
write a first-rate book. It is the easiest thing in the world to write a second 
or third-rate book—and to write a first-rate one cannot be very difficult, 
when one looks into the faces of some sumphs who have performed that 
achievement. You have only to lay hold of some great, big, huge, hulking 
subject—a nation for example—and to write its history,—or rather to take 
its own history which it has been writing away at ever since its fingers 
could hold the pen, and to lick the cub into some sort of shape, till he bears 
some sort of resemblance to a Christian, or at least a human volume. In 
short, you have only to collect your materials, which any body can do for 
love or money, who knows about libraries ; and chapter after chapter—story 
after story—that is, flat after flat, arises of its own accord—and lo! the 
House that Jack built—or Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England, in 
two volumes, for Dr Lardner’s excellent Cyclopedia! But a first-rate ar- 
ticle for Maga is another affair. _To produce it your genius must be bright 
and balmy, fair and fertile as the blue skies and green fields of the spring 
morn. An article must be an emanation from heaven—or a production 
from earth—a star or a flower—a shower of sunbeams or a shower of 
blossoms. 

Many an excellent book has been written by sumphs and sumphesses, but 
never an excellent article. Nay, we suspect that no separate volume of 
merit was ever yet written—or if that be too sweeping an assertion, written in 
our life and times—by either gentleman or lady in whose idiosyncrasy there 
was not something decidedly sumphish. Some slight sumphishness seems 
to be implied in the simple conception of a separate book, how much more 
in the continued execution! Gibbon himself, sitting year after year in that 
summer-house at Lausanne, insensible to all events but those involved in 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which had declined and fallen 
many centuries before he was born, has always seemed to our imagination 
the beau-ideal of a sumph, only to be equalled, perhaps, by Adam Smith in 
a back parlour in the “ lang-toun o’ Kirkaldy,” revelling all day in the Wealth 
of Nations, and in the evening, (a true anecdote,) in vain scheming to bafile 
or elude the vigilance of his Argus-eyed housekeeper, grimly a-watch of the 
sugar-bowl on the pictured tea-tray, on which the economist, as he paced to 
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and fro, cast many a wistful look, and ever and anon strove to pounce his 
paw ; but all in vain, so sleepless the she-dragon presiding at his board. Gib-« 
bon could not have written a leading article for Maga; witness his Disserta- 
tion on Warburton’s Dissertation on the Sixth Book of the Acneid, where two 
pedants—powerful, indeed, but still sumphs—are well met; and as for Smith, 
the only article he ever did write for the Old Edinburgh Review, would, 
in a later age, have been worthy of the New,—not the Blue and Yellow 
which we have always admired, and yet admire,—but the Bailie’s Guse, as 
the enormous Quack was called, which, after waddling and hissing for 
months, “hot and heavy,” about the pools in the suburbs, finally became 
farcical as the afterpiece of Simpson and Co.; and, fat as she appeared out- 
wardly, died at last of consumption, or, more correctly speaking, of starva- 
tion, a bunch of fetid feathers, the fear of the fuilzie-men, and shocking to 
all scavengers. 

This we do know, that, generally speaking, the most mediocre of our 
contributors have been authors of quartos. That hint, we hope, will not be 
lost. Folios are now out of fashion—so in that quarter we have nothing to 
fear. Crown-octavos are more promising—and your duodecimo is our de- 
light. Within its narrow boards an author must be energetic and concise— 
and observe that a thin duodecimo—always the best—is about the length 
of a good leading article. Heaven and earth! how many such are contain- 
ed in Maga! Hundreds! which, if published separately, would have esta- 
blished a hundred reputations—but which all emanated, perhaps, from one 
mind, unexhausted as the heavens every night teeming with a succession 
of new stars, as Mother Earth revolves on her axis, losing and gaining sight 
of the crescent Moon, or of the nocturnal Queen a perfect circle, where 
Beauty and Peace dwell together for evermore! 

Passing from these our remarks, on clever people and sumphs, in which 
we have shewn a disposition to spare neither sex nor age, to contributors 
of true talent or genius,—(both alike rare ;—for it is one of the gross blun- 
ders of the Cockneys, that true talent is a common commodity ;—whereas, 
there is not an ounce of it in all Cockneydom,)—may we, with or without 
offence, be permitted to say to some of them, that they must not imitate Us, 
or rather must not attempt to imitate Us—for the short and the long of it 
is, that We are inimitable. We cheerfully admit, that it is natural to strive 
to imitate the excellence we admire. In virtue, it is not only natural but 
right, and indeed to do so, is one of the first injunctions of religion. Let 
all mankind, therefore, imitate our virtues; but let all mankind beware, 
as they hope to become contributors here or hereafter, how they imitate 
our wit and our humour, our fancy and our imagination, our talent and our 
genius—original and peculiar all—and by the fiat of plastic nature ex- 
isting nowhere but in that inner shrine—the Sanctum Sanctorum of the 
soul of Christopher North, Yet think not that we are perfect; all we mean 
to say is, that we are glorious in our imperfections, and that no other man 
of woman born shall ever be lord and master of Maga. A truce, therefore, 
to all Editorial airs—ye best and brightest of our Contributors—for Christo- 

her will bear no brother near the throne on which Maga sits ever-bloom- 
ing by his side—though on their own seats level with that throne, but some 
small space remote, shall sit in state his Principalities and Powers, and do 
homage to none on earth but their own gracious Sultaun. 

We are not afraid to communicate to the whole periodical world, the se- 
cret of our strength. It consists in every Sampson among us wearing his 
own hair—and never a wig. If nature has given him a red shock—he scorns 
to dye it black, or blue, or purple ; if his poll recall to your memory the tune 
and words of “ the flaxen-headed ploughboy who whistled o’er the lea,” or 
hers, “ the lassie wi’ the lint-white locks,” no oil Macassar bedims the lustre 
of their native yellow; proud is this Apollo of his sunny locks, and that 
Mars of his sable curls—while yon contributor exults in a head of hair all 
adrip like that of Neptune when suddenly thrusting up his head from the 
placid sea. Thus each contributor walks in power—prince of his own pro- 
vince—Christopher North being Regent—and Maga Queen. 

- Above all our other injunctions—Contributors after our own heart ! Obey 
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this one, “ Let aLonk THE Nocres Amprosian® !”? What strange delusion 
is this still reigning on earth, that they are written by mortal pen! True, 
that Mr Nathan Gurney takes down these “ celestial colloquies divine” in 
short-hand, which he afterwards extends into the length and number of the 
arms of Briareus. But though we afterwards string the pearls, they all 
drop from the Golconda of the Shepherd’s inexhaustible fancy, from the 
Peru of Tickler’s teeming imagination, from the “ dark unfathomed caves” 
of the ocean of the English Opium-Eater’s genius, where “ many a gem of 
purest ray serene” shines far down below the storms that blacken, and the 
surfs that whiten the bosom of the billows—from the Minp or Norrtn, 
which——but here modesty drops the veil over our fine features, and we 
are mute. 

We have often confessed that certain defects inherent in humanity cling 
to us, and that not even We have yet shewn the world one Number of a 
perfect Magazine. Yet, we doubt much if the world would know a Num- 
ber of a perfect Magazine if she saw it. It would require an almost in- 
finite series of those phenomena to convince her of the existence of that 
phenomenon. We defy a Phenix to make himself an object of popular 
belief. The difficulty—if not the impossibility—of producing a Number of 
a perfect Magazine, lies in the width of the range of human nature and hu- 
man art. To be perfect, it must needs contain twenty folio volumes—the 
concentrated essence of twenty thousand. There are, we believe, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, about a hundred monthly and weekly Periodicals—in 
France and Germany, about a hundred—or two hundred—of which, a per- 
fect Number—still maintaining its own superior iginality, variety, power, 
and splendour—would have to skim the cream. Our contributors forget 
our dimensions, and think us without all bounds. A score at least seem to 
suppose we are the Gardener’s Magazine, and forgetting that we are, though 
the first of men, neither Adam nor Mr Loudon, overwhelm us with treatises 
on the culture of fruit-trees—and the innumerable devices contrived by the 
ingenuity of science for heating hot-houses at the smallest expense of coal 
and glass. As many more conjecture us to contain within our body corporate 
our ingenious friends Messrs Ainsworth and Cheek, and inundate the 
Sanctum with most interesting accounts of gigantic fossil remains, and sin- 
gular incrustations of sea shells on logs of wood dug out of the most inland 
mosses, contributions manifestly intended for their excellent Journal of 
Natural History and Science. There does not seem, in our eyes at least— 
any thing very chemical about Maga, nor much similitude either in name or 
nature between Christopher North and Mr Brande. Yet six sketches of 
original crucibles were sent to us yesterday—accompanied by much ma- 
nuscript for explanatory letter-press, which it was earnestly requested 
might, by the aid of Lizars, be laid before the chemical world in our next 
Number. The most of mankind take us for the Family Magazine, and we 
have now in our possession a gross of articles at the very least, intended 
apparently for that amiable and ingenious lady, Mrs S. C. Hall. “ Christo- 
pher in his Sporting Jacket” has brought us into a fine scrape—especially 
now that the Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette is no more. Maga is 
believed to be the Sporting Magazine, and our name Nimrod. Now, is not 
this all very hard and very perplexing? We wish to poach on no Editor’s 
manor ; for the game on our own is inexhaustible. What then must be 
done with all those articles ? We are afraid to burn them, lest we set the 
city on fire—to fling them into the sea would, if they sank, cause the waters 
to overflow the land—and if they floated—the navigation between Edin- 
burgh and London would be impeded, and rendered dangerous in the ex- 
treme for small craft. We trust that the good sense of mankind will render 
any farther deprecations unnecessary. 

To conclude, and before saying Farewell—let us return our thanks to all 
who, publicly or privately, give us their advice. No character in this wick- 
ed world like your advice-monger. Despised and hated wherever he is 
known—when detected in one quarter, and ungratefully driven off the ground, 
he begins scattering his pearls before swine in another, who beat them all 
down into the mire with their cloven feet, But we are not swine—like 
most other Editors—but sheep; and on the pastoral braes nibble up the 
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“ orient pearl” with which these kind physicians of our souls have for our 
behoof strewn the ground. Some senseless sinners have been trying lately 
to sow poison-gobs among the genial dews that freshen our repasts on the 
mountain brow. But genius has a saving instinct—a sacred sense that shews 
her the taint upon the herbage—distinguishes the weed in which death or 
sickness lies from the flower of health and life—and obeying it, she 
walks by day and lies down by night safe, beneath the all-seeing eye, in the 
holy pastures. 

It has ever been our pure delight to see all Periodicals prosper. The 

owerful we have often bearded in their pride; the feeble we have often 
aided in their humility, like that gentle knight who is seen pricking o’er the 
plain in the first line of the Fairy Queen. In homelier phrase, we have 
sometimes dirtied our shoes by hauling poor wretches out of the mire and 
mud, when in imminent danger of suffocation. Thankless we knew they 
would be, but of the vile, humanity is glad to escape the gratitude. In very 
rare instances, indeed, have we knocked on the head the worthless with our 
crutch, even when seen striving to struggle out of the slough of Despond, 
farther on into the filth of Sin. We have generally suffered them to die the 
natural death of worms. Some crawling and creeping things have been of 
late periodically sliming our path—and curling up their knotted worminess 
as if they would bite. We must, by and by, use the besom. 

The silly are often insolent; and asses instinctively bray against Chris- 
topher North. The sight of his crutch sets their ears on end—but what would 
their posteriors say to the knout? But “the lion preys not upon carcasses.” 
O’Bronte, true son of his sire, disdains to crunch a cur. ‘The eagle heeds 
not the pecking of the ungrateful and angry little wren, that he soars with 
on his back up to heaven, blinking at the sun. The elephant, who was 
teazed by a tailor, merely sent through his trunk a water-spout on the vul- 
gar fraction. The Scotch thistle stings not the dirty paws of the idle ur- 
chin, that on tip-toe strives, with feeble fingers, to strip the national flower 
of its spiky coronal. It leaves the imp’s punishment to the nettles —You 
cannot like the Noctes Ambrosian ¢ How should ye? The clown prefers 
beer to Burgundy—and a horn of muddy ale to a long-shanked rummer 
of the still or sparkling champaign. 

Though Sir James Scarlett never reads a newspaper, except when he is 
going to prosecute the Editor, we read many ; and we wish all their Editors 
Jong life in Heaven’s unobstructed air and sunshine. The Press of Eng- 
land (we say nothing now of that of Scotland, for it may be suspected of 
national partialities and prejudices in our favour, nor of our warm-hearted 
Irish brethren, generous alike in peace and war) has, on the whole, from 
the commencement of her career, done justice to Maga. We are naturally 
independent of each other; but Fair-Play is a jewel, and Truth a diamond. 
Party-spirit is not perhaps a pure spirit, but it is strong; and, as this wick- 
ed world wags, it works to the general good of the state. Some newspa- 
per Editors conscientiously cut us up—and as we cross blades, we respect 
the skill and valour of such antagonists. Others stand towards us in 
the attitude of an armed neutrality, at some crises the best preservative of 
peace. A few paltry poltroons we should scorn to brain with our scabbard. 
Others again—too numerous to enumerate—numbers without number 
numberless—fight in the same cause with Maga, and uplift their banners 
“ with all their dread emblazonry,” at the sound of the same trumpet. 
Those metropolitan powers, Standard, Sun, Post, and Herald, all adinit her 
might ;—and her old allies, the Brighton Gazette, the Leeds Intelligencer, 
the Manchester Courier, the Sheffield Courant, the Cambridge Chronicle, 
and the York Herald, lead the bold provincial forces, that guard the main 
body with their formidable wings. If one trembling coward there be who 
forsook his master—Christopher leaning pensively, and more in sorrow 
than in anger, on his crutch, mentally exclaims—that neither talent nor ge- 
nius (honour he must not say, for honour in its essence is incorruptible, and 
in natural antipathy scorns all alliance with what is base) can protect their 
possessor from self-degradation, when his necessities, rather than his will 
perhaps, have consented that they shall league themselves with the relics 
and dregs of tergiversation and apostasy. —Farewell, 











